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CHAPTER I 
SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The program of vocational education of less than college grade, 
under State and National auspices, has now been in operation 
for approximately nine years. At the inception of this program, 
as would naturally be expected, it was assumed that the problems 
of administration and supervision would be essentially the same 
as those already established by practice and justified by experi- 
ence in the field of general education. As the program has de- 
veloped, however, it has been found that this idea was erroneous. 
In the field of vocational education, at least in vocational educa- 
tion of less than college grade, it has been found that, in all sorts 
of ways, the problems of administration and of supervision are 
totally different from those in general education. This difference 
exists with regard to organization, with regard to the training 
of teachers, with regard to the selection and determination of 
content, and with regard to the setting up of standards by which 
the efficiency of courses in vocational education can be evaluated 
in terms of their real economic and social values. All of this 
means that a specialized form of administration and supervision 
is being developed in the field of vocational education. 

The fact that the authors have been connected with the de- 
velopment of this program from the beginning, and that they have 
at various times occupied a variety of supervisory and administra- 
tive positions, has given them a considerable amount of experience 
in this special field. It seems that the time has come when the 
experience so secured, not only by the authors, but also by others 


working in the field of vocational education, should be properly 
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organized and embodied in some permanent form for the benefit 
of those who are dealing with similar problems in this same 
field. 

Along with this increasing evidence of the special character of 
the administrative and supervisory problems of vocational educa- 
tion, there has gone no corresponding provision for securing 
special training for this particular type of work. The courses in 
supervision and administration as now commonly given are 
essentially intended to prepare for supervision and administration 
in general education. Such equipment as has been secured by 
successful workers in this field has been through what has com- 
monly been termed the “ pick up” method, or the school of 
experience. Neither through organized courses nor through pick 
up methods has the great mass of special experience, which has 
been secured up to the present time, been made available either for 
prospective supervisors or for those who are now engaged in the 
development of vocational programs. 

The functions of administration and supervision are at all times 
included in practically every pay roll job in educational work, in 
varying degree, according to the particular character of the work 
in question. Much confusion often arises through the inability 
of people to distinguish clearly between the relative supervisory 
and administrative responsibilities which go with their respective 
jobs. For this reason it has seemed desirable to the authors that 
the subjects of supervision and administration should be treated 
functionally rather than in terms of “ pay roll jobs.’ The reader 
should not understand, however, that this functional treatment 
implies any opinion on the part of the authors as to the relative 
importance of supervision and administration, from the stand- 
point of the social or economic efficiency of the program. From 
that standpoint both are equally important. Poor administra- 
tion or poor supervision will result in a weakened program or 
even, possibly, in a total wrecking or failure of the program. 

The important thing to remember is that each individual should 
take stock of his own job in order that he may accurately know 
what supervisory and what administrative responsibilities he is 
actually employed to discharge. This analysis should be made by 
each individual, not only for the sake of defining his own job but 
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also for the sake of being able to coéperate effectively with others 
who comprise the working group of which he is a member. 

It is unfortunately true, however, and it must be candidly 
admitted at this time, that the tendency is to magnify administra- 
tive at the expense of supervisory functions. There seems to be 
a dignity attached to administrative functions which does. not 
carry over equally into supervisory functions. The administrator 
is the man who is more or less in the limelight, since the early part 
of the development of the program comes through him, and that 
which is sometimes called the “ boiler room ”’ job becomes the duty 
or responsibility of the supervisor. Whatever the situation may 
be, it is nevertheless true that the tendency on the part of many 
administrators is to over-administer at the expense of supervision, 
and on the part of the supervisor the tendency has been to look 
with longing eyes at administrative work. 

What is Supervision? — Common conceptions of the super- 
visory job vary largely among three different groups of people. 
First, the supervisor’s own individual conception of his own re- 
sponsibilities; second, the conception of the supervisor’s responsi- 
bilities as conceived in the mind of the administrator; and third, 
the conception of the supervisory function by those whom the 
supervisor is undertaking to serve. Some common conceptions 
are that the supervisor is a critical inspector, that he is a disciplin- 
arian, that he is responsible for destructive criticism, that he is a 
“good fellow,” or that he is a trouble maker. Any of these con- 
ceptions, along with many others, will be found, on the part of the 
administrator, the supervisor, and the teacher. The administrator 
may think of him as a disciplinarian, while the teacher may regard 
him as a destructive critic, and at the same time the supervisor 
may conceive of his own job as that of a good fellow. In a similar 
manner, any other conceivable combination of these conceptions 
may be developed. In addition to the foregoing ideas of the job 
of a supervisor, the general public may think of him merely as an 
unnecessary overhead expense. 

In view of the foregoing facts, the authors find it necessary, at 
this point, to define the function of supervision, as they conceive 
it, and as the conception on which the discussions included in this 
book have been constructed. As used by the authors, the function 
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, of supervision means the improvement of a going program, and the 
‘ improvement of the program centers almost entirely around the 


improvement of teaching. It has therefore oftentimes been said 
that supervision essentially has to do with the improvement of 
teaching. Teaching is here used in the broadest sense that the 
word will permit. Under this broad definition, the supervisor 
is much more than a teacher-trainer. He is responsible for the 
improvement of all such things as subject matter, organization, 
discipline, teaching technique, and in general all of the elements 
or factors that enter into an organized program. Whenever a 
supervisor is engaged in assisting a teacher to work out a better 
course of study, in assisting a local administrator to set up a more 
efficient organization, or in aiding a teacher in developing better 
methods of instruction, or is acting as a codrdinating agent for 
giving information to teachers or to administrators which will 
result in improving the work of the program, he is acting as a 
supervisor under the above definition. 

Inspection and Supervision. — It may be well to point out 
that certain confused thinking frequently exists between this 
conception of supervision and that of the inspectorial function. 
The supervisor can act only on evidence secured by the discharge 
of inspectorial functions. He can neither make plans nor take 
steps to improve a program unless he definitely and accurately 
knows the situation which needs improvement. Hence, either the 
supervisor himself or some one especially delegated to perform 
the inspectorial function must continually secure the facts which 
bear upon the condition of the program, its stage of development, 
and its relative efficiency or inefficiency. This information the 
supervisor must possess; but if he stops at this point he is not 
discharging supervisory functions as conceived by the authors, 
but mrely inspectorial functions. Unfortunately, many super- 
visors in their thinking and in the performance of their duties have 
stopped with the inspectorial function alone, greatly to the detri- 
ment of their program. 

What is Administration? — The confusion with regard to the 
supervisory function, as discussed in the foregoing paragraphs, 
does not exist to the same degree with respect to the administra- 
tive function. This situation probably results from the fact that 
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administrative positions are much older in educational affairs 
than are supervisory positions, and because administrative re- 
sponsibilities must be discharged before supervisory responsi- 
bilities can be initiated. While this book does not deal with 
administration it has seemed wise at this point to define what is 
meant by the administrative function, as coneeived by the authors. 
The job of an administrator is to create and maintain such working 
conditions as will, with proper supervision, result in an efficient 
program. By proper working conditions is meant all such things 
as buildings and equipment, the employment of properly trained 
teachers, the employment of qualified supervisors, a suitable 
organization, adequate funds for carrying on the program, text 
books, admissions of pupils, size of classes, working hours, and all 
other factors which make it possible for a teacher to meet with 
his or her pupils and to do a satisfactory job of teaching in terms 
of predetermined vocational objectives. 

The school which is well known to educational groups and com- 
monly spoken of as, ‘‘ Mark Hopkins on one end of a log with 
his pupil on the other,” may be taken as an illustration. In this 
case, it is the responsibility of the administrator to furnish the 
log, employ “ Mark Hopkins,” pay his salary, and pass upon his 
qualifications. Incidentally the administrator is equally respon- 
sible for seeing that the “ Mark Hopkins” is a real ‘ Mark 
Hopkins ”’ and not an imitation. In a more highly developed 
school organization the illustration may apply to a superintendent 
of schools who is responsible for making up budgets, employ- 
ing teachers, providing buildings, equipment, courses of study, 
establishing standards for grading and promotion, and for giving 
attention to all of those other duties which insure that the school 
system will be organized so as to be a going concern. 

From the standpoint of a State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the job of the administrator becomes larger in per- 
spective only. As State superintendent he is responsible for a 
larger program involving more cities and school districts through- 
out the State. His contact with the actual school work is much 
Jess than that of either of the other two administrators. He must 
depend upon supervisors for these contacts and for seeing to it 
that the program is properly carried on. As an administrator he 
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is therefore specifically responsible for seeing to it that the work- 
ing conditions are such that the supervisors can carry on their 
work efficiently. This is the conception of the administrative 
function which the authors have kept in mind throughout the 
entire text. 

Supervision and Administration. — A few illustrations of ways 
in which the relative functions of supervision and administra- 
tion work out in specific cases may make the definitions as set 
up in the two preceding paragraphs clearer to the reader. For 
example, in the case of a course in carpentry the responsi- 
bilities to be discharged by the administrator are providing the 
necessary equipment and supplies, providing adequate housing 
and lighting, securing a competent teacher, the employing of that 
teacher, the approval of suitable texts (if texts are to be used), or 
of special instructional material, the enforcing of standards for the 
qualification of teachers, and the determination of the most 
efficient type of organization. In contrast, the responsibilities 
of the supervisor include recommending the different kinds of 
supplies and equipment, seeing that the general layout of space 
and equipment is proper, recommending the selection of suitable 
texts or assisting in the preparation of special instructional ma- 
terial, formulating standards for the qualifications of a teacher, 
and passing upon the character and efficiency of the teaching itself. 
The same general supervisory duties hold if we are to consider 
a class in home making, in agricultural, or in commercial occu- 
pations. 

For example, in the case of an agricultural project, the adminis- 
trator requires that the supervised project be included in the 
scheme of training. It is the duty of the supervisor to see that 
the projects are suitable, that they are arranged in the proper 
progréssive order, that they are properly supervised by the teacher, 
and that the necessary records are kept as a part of the instruc- 
tional procedure. 

In a similar way, in the case of retail selling, on the one hand, 
the administrator makes the contacts with the employing firm, 
determines the general character of the organization and the 
general plan under which the part-time work is to be carried on. 
On the other hand, the supervisor discharges all codrdinating 
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functions, sees that a reasonable progression is followed, sees that 
the plan as agreed upon is carried out, and assists the teacher in 
making the course of study. As in other cases, he is responsible 
for the efficiency of the instruction. Where placement is a part 
of the scheme the supervisor often secures jobs for the graduates, 
since actual successful job performance is a final check on the 
efficiency of any vocational training course. 

Relative Importance of Administration and Supervision. — 
The principal of a general educational school must see that 
teachers are provided for the different classes, and that adequate 
rooms, equipment, and supplies are on hand. When the teacher 
takes charge of the class the principal can return to his office with 
a feeling that the class will continue to go ahead day by day 
under the guidance of the teacher. The idea has become gener- 
ally accepted, however, in recent years, that even under our best 
conditions of organization and teacher training more attention must 
be given to the improvement of the quality of teaching and of 
working conditions. A good analogy to the above statement may 
be found in considering the organization and management of a 
business enterprise. The school administrator corresponds to 
the business executive, while the supervisor corresponds to the 
superintendent and the teacher to the foreman, each having his 
own specially delegated responsibilities. Under modern condi- 
tions of competition in all kinds of business the management has 
found it necessary to distinguish between functions and to dele- 
gate responsibilities accordingly as between what amounts to 
administration, supervision, and job performance. 

As an illustration of the increasing recognition of the supervisory 
function the promotion of teaching ability may be cited. Fifty 
years ago it was generally accepted as a fact, that any person could 
teach who knew the content that was to be taught. In other 
words, anybody who knew how to do a job could teach anybody 
else how to do that job. In later years the idea became generally 
accepted that teaching itself called for a special training, as it 
was necessary for the teacher to know more than the content — 
that specific training in methods of teaching should be given before 
the individual could be regarded as a trained teacher. In former 
days, skill in teaching was acquired by the “ pick-up ” method, 
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during more recent years much progress has been made in the 
professional training of teachers. 

As long as a teacher was looked upon as a ‘master of content only, 
and no attempt was made to develop teaching ability, there was 
little or no need for supervision. With the advent of the idea of 
the professional teacher-trainer, however, the question naturally 
arose as to whether teacher-training could best be given as pre- 
employment training or as training on the job, and this question, 
in turn, has a bearing on the development of the supervisory 
function. 

It has generally been accepted in recent years that the normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges are unable to give to any individual, 
before employment, all of the training necessary to fully develop 
his skill as a teacher, and that the most important phase of teacher- 
training is that improvement which may be carried on subsequent 
to employment. In general, this improvement is carried ou in- 
formally, under the direction of a trained supervisor. It is usually 
a matter of growth, extending over a period of years, rather than 
a service which can be rendered within a few weeks, a few months, 
or even a few years. The responsibility for all such postemploy- 
ment teacher training now constitutes a very definite responsi- 
bility that goes with the supervisory function. 

At all stages of its development, a program needs both super- 
vision and administration, but not in equal degrees. A rough 
relationship between the amount of supervision and administration 
needed at different stages of the development of a program is indi- 
cated in Diagram No. 1. 

Let the vertical lines in this diagram represent the total expendi- 
tures of energy, thought, time, and money for supervision and 
administration, and let the horizontal line represent chronological 
progreg$ion in the program. The relative demand for supervision 
and administration is then represented by the two areas in the 
diagram. In other words, at the beginning of a general program 
the problems are almost entirely administrative; as the program 
develops the need for administration drops and the need for super- 
vision increases until, with a fairly stabilized program, seventy-five 
per cent or more of the total energy, time, and money should be 
expended on supervision rather than on administration. 
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This situation is well illustrated in the case of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, with the sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars available for administration, supervision, and 
service. When the program was initiated in 1917, all such pre- 
liminary problems, as the initiating of proper procedure, formula- 
tion of State legislation, development of workable plans, and the 
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machinery for carrying those plans out in practice, required 
practically the entire attention of the Board and its staff. As 
working relations have become established and initial pro- 
cedures have become a part of the States’ programs, the need 
for administration has become reduced, with a corresponding 
increase in demand for a different service, until at the present 
time, a considerable proportion of the work of the staff is on 
an improvement rather than on an administrative or promotional 
basis. 

The above statement should not be construed as meaning 
that the time will ever come when no administration will be 
required, but simply as drawing attention to the fact, that, 
as a program develops, the relative demand for supervision 
and administration changes, supervision tending to go up and 
administration tending to drop to a necessary minimum. ‘This 
point is important be cause in many cases administrators 
have failed to grasp this changing demand as a program de- 


velops. 
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Diagram No. 2 shows the four functions which must somehow 
or other be performed or discharged in any educational program. 
These functions are respectively the purely administrative func- 
tion, the administrative inspectorial function which enables the 
administrator to know what is going on, the supervisory inspec- 
torial function which enables the supervisor to determine the 
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character of his improvement program, and the purely super- 
visory function which aims at the improvement of the situation 
as revealed by supervisory inspection. The first two constitute 
the work of the administrative function, and the latter two, the 
work of the supervisory function. 

In actual practice, there is no such sharp division between 
functions as is indicated in Diagram No. 2. The degree to which 
these functions are differentiated and assigned to different people 
depends theoretically upon the size of the job and the size of the 
staff, and, in practice, it depends largely upon the relative special 
abilities of the different members of the staff. 

Supervision in Education and Supervision in Business. — One 
of the striking phenomena of our present situation is the different 
degree # which emphasis is placed upon efficient supervision in 
business and in education. It can be fairly stated without danger 
of contradiction that the value of efficient supervision has been 
discounted very much more in education than in ordinary business 
concerns. The reasons for this condition are obvious, but never- 
theless it has seemed worth while to indicate some of them in the 
accompanying table: 
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TABLE No. 1 


DirreRENcEs IN EDUCATION AND BUSINESS AS AFFECTING OBJECTIVES 
IN ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


——_,HH SSsSSSSSSSssSsSsSs 


Education is Organized Business is Organized 

1. To handle masses of people. 1. To handle quantities of material. 

2. Where conditions are non-com- | 2. Where conditions are competi- 
petitive. tive. 

‘3. So that production standards are | 3. So that standards of production 
intangible or indirect. are concrete and direct. 

4. So as to give little recognition to | 4. With a recognition of the abso- 
the fundamental importance lute need of efficient super- 
of efficient supervision. vision. 

5. To hold down per capita cost. 5. To make a profit. 


Some explanation of the items appearing in this table may 
be desirable. On the one hand, administration in education is, 
rightly or wrongly, very largely regarded as a matter of handling 
large masses of people. The attention of the administrator is 
largely focused upon this question, his administrative ability is 
largely measured by the degree to which he can secure accom- 
modations for the largest number of students in the smallest 
amount of space with the least equipment, and the facility with 
which he can set up machinery so that groups of these students 
can readily pass from one station to another without confusion or 
loss of time. On the other hand, in business, the primary purpose 
is to deal with the handling of large quantities of material, es- 
pecially in the case of a manufacturing plant, of a jobbing house, 
or in a retail business of any size. In educational work we do not 
have the competition which we have in business. Practically 
every business concern is in competition with other business 
concerns and succeeds or fails in proportion as it is able to keep 
its head above water. ‘The penalty or failure to meet competitive 
conditions is certain and sure in the business world. These condi- 
tions do not obtain in the educational world. We do not have 
competition between educational institutions based upon their 
efficiency, although it must be admitted that other forms of com- 
petition do exist, such as competition for numbers of students, in 
athletic standing, or in some other advertising feature. 
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In business, standards of production are concrete, direct, and 
easily determined. Inamanufacturing plant the product is turned 
out under concrete specifications which must be met if customers 
are to accept the product. This is equally true in a retail business. 
Unless the customer gets what he pays for, the business fails. In 
the educational field there will be found such evidences as marks, 
grades, and previous educational experience used almost universally 
for the purpose of setting up and evaluating standards. Whatever 
may be the value of these standards or how far it may be true, as 
is sometimes claimed, that no other standards can be used in 
practice, nevertheless it must be admitted that these standards 
are indirect and, as a matter of fact, in many cases fail to correctly 
evaluate situations with regard to the real objectives of the educa- 
tional work. Again, in business we find a far higher recognition 
of the importance of good supervision than we do in education. 
The comparison of the salaries paid to first-class foremen and 
to many educational administrators affords one measure of the 
relative importance which is attached to similar functions in these 
two fields of human endeavor. 

The gauge of the efficiency of supervision in education is largely 
that of holding down the per capita cost. Reasons for this need 
not be discussed but the fact is well known to most people. 
The situation in the business world is entirely different. The 
business administrator is not judged by the degree by which he 
holds down cost as such, but by the degree to which he gets a 
profit from the money that he spends. In other words, the school 
is largely concerned with the question of total cost while the 
business man looks upon the question of what he gets for what he 
spends. It would seem that the time has already arrived when 
the business standards that have been found to be efficient in 
businegs should find their way into the public school system. In 
other words, the public schools should now be put on a business 
basis. 

Some Popular Misconceptions of Supervision. — From the 
standpoint of supervision alone it is evident that we may have two 
totally different kinds of misconceptions as to the function of 
supervision. First, a misconception on the part of the supervisor 
as to what his job really is, second, a misconception on the part 
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of the supervised as to what the supervisor thinks his job is. 
Some of the more common misconceptions of both kinds are in- 
dicated in the accompanying table: 


TABLE No. 2 
Some Common MisconcerTions oF SUPERVISION 


On the Part of the Supervisor 


On the Part of the Supervised 


1. Thinks he is an administra- 1. Thinks the supervisor uses his 
tor. job for his own personal in- 

2. Thinks he is a destructive terest. 
critic. . Thinks the supervisor does not 

3. Thinks he is a ‘‘ good fellow.”’ know his job. 

4. Thinks his job can be done in . Thinks the supervisor plays 
the office. favorites. 

5. Thinks he can work entirely on . Expects too much assistance. 
a formal basis. . Thinks the supervisor is looking 

6. Thinks he is fully equipped. for trouble. 

7. Thinks his job is entirely pro- . Thinks the supervisor can be 
motional. used as a ‘ cats-paw.’’ 

8. Thinks there are no standards . Thinks that the supervisor is 
of supervision for evaluating an enemy. 
his work. . Thinks he must “ put his best 

9. Thinks his job is to carry infor- foot forward.”’ 
mation. . Thinks that the supervisor acts 

10. Thinks he is a “ boss.’ without sufficient informa- 

tion. 


. Thinks that the supervisor is a 
“¢ slave driver.’’ 


A study of this table will show several possible situations which 
may arise. First, the supervisor may have a misconception as 
to what his job really is, and the supervised may have the same 
misconception; second, the supervisor may have a misconception 
as to what his job really is and the supervised may think that 
he has an entirely different conception and an incorrect con- 
ception; third, the supervisor may have a correct conception 
of what his job is, but the supervised may think that he has 
an incorrect idea as to what his job really is; and fourth, it is 
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possible that the supervisor may have a totally incorrect idea as 
to what his job is and the instructor may have a very correct 
idea as to the nature of the supervisory job. Examples of any of 
these situations will readily occur to any reader who is familiar with 
educational conditions as they exist in the vocational or general 
educational programs. For example, a supervisor may conceive 
of his own job as that of a “good fellow” and the supervised 
may think that he thinks of his job as that of a destructive 
critic. The supervisor may conceive of his job as being purely 
educational, and the supervised may think the supervisor con- 
ceives of his job as simply being a “slave driver.”” Then the 
supervised may very clearly realize that the real job of a super- 
visor is to assist him in improving his work but the supervisor 
himself may think of himself as merely an inspector. 

The interesting thing in this connection is that the degree to 
which there is not unanimity of conceptions as to their functional 
relations between the supervised and the supervisor on the one 
hand, and the degree to which, even where such unanimity exists, 
the conception of the job is incorrect, obviously makes for all sorts 
of difficulties. What makes the situation worse is that there are 
many supervisors who think they know what the teachers conceive 
to be their supervisory function whereas, as a matter of fact, the con- 
ception of the teachers is very different from that which the super- 
visor assumes it to be. It is quite possible, for example, that a 
supervisor may be perfectly honest and square and yet the super- 
vised may think that he is continually playing favorites and he 
may be totally unaware of this state of mind on the part of those 
whom he is supervising. Certainly, then, supervision can only be 
effective where the supervisor has a correct conception of the 
responsibilities and functions of his job, and the supervised has 
the sage conception of these responsibilities and functions. Any 
deviation from this situation results in confusion, leads to trouble, 
and ultimately results in the failure of the supervisor to render 
the service that he should render in the promotion of the program 
for which he is responsible. Probably no situation in this country 
is more common in the field of education than that of a supervisor 
going serenely along thinking that his own conception of his job 
is that of those with whom he has to work where, as a matter of 
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fact, through one cause or another he has failed to make certain 
that those with whom he works have the same conception of his 
job which he has, and that correct conceptions actually exist in 
the minds of all the people with whom he has to deal. 

Why These Misconceptions Exist. — In the field of vocational 
education, as well as in the field of general education, there can 
be found supervisors who have misconceived their jobs in terms 
of every one of the ten items given in the table on page 13, 
as well as in many other ways. The fact that such miscon- 
ceptions exist raises, quite naturally, the question as to how they 
came about. One of the most important reasons is that up to 
the present time there has been no real scheme for the training 
of supervisors especially in the field of vocational education. 
Such training as has been given has been largely devoted to what 
may be called the mechanics of supervision rather than to work 
which would give the supervisor a clear idea as to the actual 
functions of his job. Where confusion as to the job objective 
exists, all sorts of erroneous objectives will naturally be found, 
and this is largely the situation at the present time. 

Quite independently of the question of adequate or inadequate 
training for supervision, personality naturally enters largely into 
the situation. A man of an arrogant or dominating personality 
naturally falls into the error of conceiving of himself as “ boss.” 
The easy-going man who wants to be popular with everybody 
naturally conceives of his job as that of a “ good fellow.” A man 
who finds it difficult or disagreeable to get out into the field 
naturally considers his work administrative, and that it can be 
done from his office, and hence fails to keep in real touch with 
situations outside of the office. 

The misconceptions that exist on the part of the instructor arise 
largely from his contact with the supervisor rather than from 
his own experience or his own thinking. Except as the super- 
visor thoroughly carries out his supervision the instructor has no 
means of knowing the purpose of supervision or what the super- 
visor’s conception of his job really is. The degree to which 
these misconceptions exist depends largely upon the degree to 
which the supervisor fails to appreciate that his job is that of 
an educator, and that it is his business to see that these mis- 
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conceptions, if they exist, are removed. A good supervisor will 
try to anticipate these misconceptions on the part of those whom 
he supervises, and will attempt to prevent their taking root in the 
beginning on the principle that “ an ounce of prevention is worth 


a pound of cure.” 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Estimate the relative amount of administration and supervision re- 
quired on the following pay roll jobs: (a) a State supervisor of vocational 
education, whose duties are limited to the particular field in which you have 
had experience, such as agriculture, trade and industry, or home economics; 
(b) a local supervisor of vocational education in the same field; (c) the prin- 
cipal of an all-day school; (d) the head of a vocational department; (e) a 
teacher. 

2. Make up as complete a list as you can of situations where a supervisor’s 
conception of his job and an instructor’s idea as to the supervisor’s conception 
of his job would not coincide. 

3. A State supervisor of vocational education visits a school. In company 
with the principal he visits several classes for a period of 10 or 15 minutes 
each. Subsequently he has some discussion with the principal in his office 
as to provisions of the State plan. Has he been acting as an inspector or as 
a supervisor? 

4. Make a list of a number of things which an administrator must do in 
order to perform his functions as defined in this chapter. 

5. What do you understand is the difference between teaching technique 
and class room management? 

6. What standards would you set up in determining whether shop equip- 
ment was adequate or inadequate? 

7. Prepare a two-column table showing the relative responsibilities of a 
supervisor and of an administrator with regard to either (a) a supervised 
agricultural project, (6) a supervised home project in home economics, or (c) 
the shop work in a non-coéperative day school. 

8. Is it necessary for a supervisor to be a good teacher? 

9. Enumerate some of the reasons why supervision has received more 
attenti@in business than it has in education. 

10. Of the various possible situations suggested in Table No. 2, which in 
your opinion would lead to the greatest inefficiency and friction? 

11. Which in your opinion is the more important function — administra- 
tion or supervision? 


CHAPTER II 
THE JOB OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Preliminary. — The previous chapter took up and discussed, in 
a general way, a number of points in connection with the present 
situation with regard to supervision and administration. While 
this book deals with supervision and not with administration it 
has seemed wise, in order to avoid any confusion on the part of 
the reader, to point out the authors’ conceptions as to what con- 
stitutes administration and what are the characteristics of an 
administrative job, so that in the subsequent discussion the reader 
will not be confused as between these two functions. This chapter 
therefore takes up briefly a discussion of administration as a 
preliminary to the remaining chapters in the book dealing with 
supervision. 

Illustrations of Typical Administrative Jobs.—JIn general, 
people understand what is meant by administrative jobs. The 
President of the United States is chiefly an administrator. This 
would be equally true of a Governor of a State and of the Presidents 
of Universities and Colleges. Superintendents of State and City 
School Systems are likewise chiefly administrators. To some 
extent these positions carry with them supervisory functions. 
This is true where the individual is concerned with the improve- 
ment of members of his staff. In this chapter, as in the preceding 
chapter, the authors are not concerned with vav roll jobs but 
rather with functional responsibilities. 

The Director of Vocational Education as an Administrative 
Officer. — As the discussion in this book is directed primarily 
towards the subject of vocational education, the authors have 
undertaken to analyze specifically the responsibilities of a City 
Director of Vocational Education with respect to his administra- 
tive duties. These duties are as follows: 
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Responsibilities of a Director of Vocational Education 


Organizing and maintaining an efficient staff for the vocational de- 
partment. 

Establishing and maintaining effective working relations with other 
school offices and departments, and with outside organizations. 

Preparing plans showing how coéperative relationships will be carried 
out. 

Preparing and administering the departmental budget. 

Recommending to the Superintendent satisfactory locations and plans 
for vocational schools. 

Recommending lay-outs and lists of equipments for vocational schools 
and classes. 

Maintaining stocks of supplies suitable for training purposes. 


. Preparing standard qualifications and requirements for use in selecting 


the teaching staff. 


. Selection, placement, transfer, rating, and promotion of teachers. 
. Establishing and maintaining an effective morale on the part of the 


supervisory staff and teaching force. 
Preparation and improvement in service of teachers and members of 
supervisory staff. 


. Establishing standards for programs, courses, and instructional material. 
. Providing for the preparation or purchase of lesson outlines, of manu- 


scripts for bulletins, and text materials in harmony with established 
standards. 


. Setting up and maintaining entrance requirements and classification 


standards. 


. Providing ways and means for measuring the value of the instruction. 


Evaluating the work of vocational supervisors. 


. Providing for necessary research, including studies, investigations, and 


experimental work bearing upon the problems of vocational education. 
Setting up standard practices and forms for office records and depart- 
mental reports. 
Establishing contacts with mediums of publicity and stimulating 
vigorous constructive service. 


. Arranging and approving itineraries of supervisors and other staff 


representatives. 


; Providing opportunities for the professional improvement of the 


director and staff. 


- Keeping informed with respect to legal requirements imposed upon the 


work of the vocational department and affording leadership in 
initiating and following up legislative measures. 

Providing for the employment, entry, and follow-up adjustment of 
students trained in vocational schools. 

Preparing and recommending new policies and administering policies 
already in effect. 
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The foregoing responsibilities of a director of vocational educa- 
tion are in harmony with the definition of administration, as set up 
in the previous chapter, in that he is called upon to secure and 
maintain such working conditions as will permit of the successful 
operation of a specific program. As an illustration of this state- 
ment, we find that the director of vocational education is respon- 
sible for preparing standards, qualifications, and requirements for 
use in selecting the teaching staff. If these requirements are such 
that competent teachers can not be employed, he will have fallen 
down in the discharge of these specific responsibilities. This sit- 
uation may be illustrated by the conditions which have until 
recently existed in a certain State, where all teachers were required 
to qualify as teachers of elementary Latin. This requirement auto- 
matically prevented the employment of occupationally trained 
shop-teachers. Another specific responsibility relates to the prep- 
aration and improvement of teachers and of the supervisory staff. 
Where the State’s program has concerned itself primarily with the 
preparation of new teachers, and has made no corresponding pro- 
vision for their improvement in service or for the improvement of 
the supervisory staff, the administrator has ‘‘fallen down on his 
job.” In the same way the administrator is responsible for rec- 
ommending lay-outs and lists of equipment for vocational schools 
and classes. In the case of a school alleged to have been operating 
a course for automotive mechanics, where the equipment consisted 
of an old magneto, which was not in working order, and the 
armature of a Ford generator, it is evident that the school did 
not possess the working conditions necessary for successful per- 
formance in its program of vocational instruction. 

Why These are Administrative Responsibilities. — An inspec- 
tion of administrative responsibilities will show that they possess 
all or some of the following characteristics: 

1. Carrying out orders of a supreme authority,* such as — 

a. Legislative bodies. 

b. A board of education. 

c. The board of regents of a university. 
d. A commission. 

*The term “supreme authority” has been used to designate the person, board, 
or group to which has been given the ultimate administrative responsibility. 
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2. Interpreting orders from the supreme authority. 

As an illustration of this responsibility we may consider a case 
where a State has passed a part-time compulsory school attend- 
ance law, calling for attendance for at least four hours per week 
on the part of all employed children over the age of fourteen- 
The question may naturally arise, and call for an interpretation 
of the law, as to whether this act applies to children living in 
another State but working in the State in question. Again, in 
certain States, the State law provides that vocational schools shall 
be opened to all those over fourteen years of age who can profit 
by the instruction. 

In spite of the fact that the National Vocational Education Act 
was carefully drawn, after a report made by the President’s Com- 
mission appointed in 1914, the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation soon after its organization found it necessary to interpret 
the act in answer to a number of questions raised by the States. 
These interpretations have been issued in bulletin form and are 
published in Bulletin No. 1. From time to time these interpre- 
tations have been found insufficient to meet new situations and it 
has been necessary to make new interpretations. 

3. The final administrative authority is responsible to the 
supreme or authorizing authority. 

As an administrative officer the President is directly responsible 
to Congress for the execution of laws. In a similar manner the 
superintendent of schools is directly responsible to the Board of 
Education for carrying out its rules and regulations. Where the 
organization is larger in size we may find a Director of Vocational 
Education responsible to an Assistant Superintendent, who in turn 
is responsible to the Superintendent of Schools, who in turn is 
likewise responsible to the Board itself. The fact that a line of 
responsibilities exists in this case does not affect the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of the administrator, since the Director of Vocational 
Education is only responsible for those duties that have been 
delegated to him, and the Assistant Superintendent of Schools is 
likewise responsible for those duties which have been delegated 
in his own particular case. This delegation of duties by the 
Superintendent himself does not relieve him of the ultimate 
administrative responsibility. 
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4. The administrator is responsible for the setting up of work- 
ing as distinguished from operating conditions. 

By working conditions is meant attention to all duties relating 
to such things as the qualifications of teachers, the purchase of 
equipment, the approval of text material, the determination of 
the size of classes, and of the final cost of instruction, all of which 
can only be changed by act of the administrative authority. By 
operating conditions we mean such things as methods of instruc- 
tion, special methods of teaching, development of special content, 
personnel management on the part of the teachers, morale of the 
teachers, and the improvement of teachers in service. All of 
these latter conditions are continually changing, and can be dealt 
with by supervisors without referring them to the supreme 
authority. 

Conclusions. — If the discussions in this and in the preceding 
chapter have served their purpose, there has been set up in the 
mind of the reader a sufficiently clear distinction between the 
administrative and supervisory functions to prevent him from 
falling into a confusion of thought in following the discussions in 
the chapters to follow, all of which deal entirely with the problem 
of supervision. This clear conception is necessary, in view of 
the confused attitude of mind and of thinking which often exists 
with regard to these two functions. This confusion of mind 
probably lies at the bottom of more mal-administration and 
mal-supervision than any other one fundamental cause. This 
fact may be taken as accounting for the rather exhaustive treat- 
ment that has been given to the subject of supervision in this 
book, and which has been given to administration in the companion 
book on “ Administration of Vocational Education.” 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Prepare a list of the various things which would need to be done in dis- 
charging one of the groups of responsibilities given under the general heading 
of “ Responsibilities of a Director of Vocational Education.” 

2. Is the setting up of qualifications for the employment of a teacher a 
responsibility of the administrator or of the supervisor? In giving your 
answer keep in mind that the supervisor is responsible for the work of the 
teacher. 

3. A teacher who has met the minimum employment qualifications as set 
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up is subsequently found to be incompetent. Who is responsible, the super- 


visor or the administrator? 
4. Make a list of 10 public or semi-public positions which are predominantly 


administrative in their character. 
5. See if you can add to the list of responsibilities of an administrator of 


vocational education, as enumerated in this chapter. 


CHAPTER III 
THE JOB OF THE SUPERVISOR 


Preliminary. — Considerably more confusion exists with regard 
to the true function of supervisory responsibilities than with regard 
to administrative responsibilities. For one reason, as already men- 
tioned, the supervisor’s position is much newer than the admin- 
istrator’s position. Under an autocratic organization of any kind 
all such functions as inspection, destructive criticism, and arbitrary 
exercise of authority are necessary for the perpetuation of the 
organization. On the other hand, under the newer conception of 
the educational organization, as in an enlightened democracy, the 
need for the other functions just mentioned disappears and is 
replaced by the need for helpful, sympathetic, and efficient teach- 
ing. These two situations are well illustrated in the traffic control 
as exercised in most of the large cities today. On the one hand, 
we find cities where the police are desperately attempting to 
enforce all rules and regulations to the letter in a purely arbitrary 
and offensive way, as far as the motorist is concerned. In other 
cities we find the conception of the “traffic cop” as that of an 
individual whose business it is to educate the motorist on the 
assumptions that he means to obey the regulations. Under the 
first case, the “traffic cop” becomes an inspector pure and 
simple, while in the second case his duties become those of a 
supervisor as the term is being used in this discussion. 

Illustrations of Typical Supervisory Jobs. — Among the jobs 
in which the duties for the most part are supervisory in character 
we find the consulting engineer, the captain of a baseball team, 
the non-commissioned officer in the Army, the athletic coach, the 
supervisor of special subjects, such as music and drawing, and 
the head of a department in a high school. In the field of voca- 
tional education, the supervisory jobs include Federal agents for 
vocational education, State supervisors in the various fields, and 


local supervisors of vocational subjects. 
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Why These are Supervisory Jobs. — The following is a list of 
the responsibilities of a supervisor of vocational education. 


bh bam & 


Responsibilities of a Supervisor of Vocational Education 


. Securing information concerning the work of the vocational depart- 


ment and its relations to other school departments and officers. 


. Preparing a plan for supervision. 
. Preparing supervisory working schedules and itineraries. 


Establishing and maintaining official channels and supervisory con- 
tacts. 


. Preparing recommendations for the budget of the vocational depart- 


ment. 


. Preparing reports with recommendations to the director setting forth 


the needs of the department with reference to buildings and grounds. 


. Recommending and supervising installations of new equipment and 


providing for its maintenance and care. 


. Preparing specifications and requisitions for supplies, and providing 


for their receipt and storage. 


. Preparing standards and recommendations relating to the teaching 


staff. 


. Promoting an effective morale on the part of the teachers and staff. 
. Preparing and supervising a program for the improvement of teachers in 


service. 


. Assisting in the development of standards for programs, courses, and 


instructional material. 


. Making job analyses and coéperating with teachers in the preparation 


of lesson outlines, manuscript for departmental bulletins, and text 
materials. 


. Providing standards and coéperating with teachers in the measure- 


ment of the value of the instruction. 


Providing the teacher with suitable forms and guides for reporting on 
the work of the class. 


. Maintaining standards relating to the selection and classification of 


students. 


. Conducting studies, investigations, and experimental work on problems 


related to the supervisory field. 


. Preparing and submitting reports on all supervisory problems. 
. Promoting the work of the service to further meet the needs of the 


community. 


. Codperating with placement departments, labor organizations, and 


employers in placement of pupils, coérdination of school work, and 
“follow-up supervision.” 


. Maintaining professional standing and keeping informed on new 


developments in the supervisory field. 
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An examination of the foregoing responsibilities of a supervisor 
of vocational education will disclose the fact that they possess 
some or all of the following characteristics: 

1. They call for no ultimate responsibility. 

2. They call for the qualifications of a specialist. 

3. They involve direct responsibility for operating conditions. 

4. They call for the giving of helpful and constructive rather 
than destructive criticism. 

5. They call for advising and assisting but not for ordering. 

As an illustration of the application of the foregoing character- 
istics to the responsibilities of a supervisor we may consider the 
supervisor’s report as prepared with the recommendations to the 
director, setting forth the needs of the department with reference 
to buildings and grounds. The supervisor, in making this report, 
has in mind the improvement of the working conditions with 
respect to the operation of the program, and when the report has 
once been made, he has no further responsibility as to its final 
disposition. This statement should not be taken to mean that 
a supervisor, when once his report has been filed, does not feel any 
responsibility for following it up, but it does mean that the ulti- 
mate responsibility for disposition of the recommendation rests 
upon the administrator rather than upon the supervisor. As 
another illustration, we may take the responsibility of the super- 
visor for promoting effective morale on the part of the teachers and 
staff. In proportion as he gives constructive rather than de- 
structive criticism he will be promoting an effective morale, in the 
same way that the traffic officer, who assists the individual in 
obeying the traffic laws, instead of arresting him whenever one of 
the numerous requirements has been infringed upon, unintention- 
ally, will be improving the morale of the motorist. When the 
supervisor is assisting in the development of standards for pro- 
grams, courses, and instructional material, and in the making of 
job-analyses, he is acting in the capacity of a specialist. In fact, 
the supervisor is discharging the foregoing responsibilities through 
the method of giving advice rather than through direction or 
ordering. 

Supervision and Administration Vary on Different Pay Roll 
Jobs. — In previous chapters attention has been drawn» to the 
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fact that in practice most pay roll jobs involve both administra- 
tive and supervisory functions. These two functions vary in 
importance according to the job. In order to give a rough idea as 
to the degree to which this variation occurs there is included 
in Table No. 3 the ordinary pay roll jobs in vocational education, 
with a rough rating indicating the relative amount of adminis- 
trative and supervisory responsibilities involved. It must, of 
course, be understood that these ratings are very rough and only 
indicate, in a general way, the degree of variation in the relative 
demand for administration and supervision in the various jobs. 
A similar table could be compiled for corresponding positions in 
general education. This fact is chiefly of interest here because of 
the degree to which little or no attention has been paid to it up to 
the present time. 


TABLE No. 3 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Adminis- Super- 
Pay Roll Jobs trative visory 
Duties Duties 
State director for vocational education ......... 80 20 
State supervisor of vocational education........ 20 80 
Local director of vocational education ......... 60 40 
Local supervisor of vocational education....... 30 70 
Director of a vocational school ................ 75 25 
Head of a vocational department .............. 25 75 
‘Reacher: trainer 24 4.11.3 1s eee eee 10 90 
Federal agent for vocational education......... 20 80 
Chief of a service, Federal board for vocational 
COpatiOn 2. 3. ee eee eee 75 25 
Director of Federal board for vocational educa- 
DIOIs Gis ns oe wig Ue Sec dea tea ole Ae ee ee 80 20 


One of the reasons why many of these positions are not filled 
more efficiently at present is that there has not been sufficient 
distinction between administration and supervision. We have 
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directors of vocational education who have been giving practically 
one hundred per cent of their time to administration and none to 
supervision, depending entirely upon their supervisory staff. We 
also have supervisors who have been giving all their time and 
attention to administrative matters. A marked example of this 
is the case of the average high school principal. For various 
reasons which need not be discussed here but which are well 
known to those who are familiar with educational conditions, the 
average high school principal is forced to-be almost entirely an 
administrator though, as a matter of fact, he should be largely a 
supervisor. Unless he has a school so large that he has an assist- 
ant to carry on his supervisory work, the usual result is little su- 
pervision of a helpful character, and the teachers are left to struggle 
as best they can with their problems without expert assistance. 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. See if you can add to the list of responsibilities of the supervisor of voca- 
tional education as given in this chapter. 

2. Which of the responsibilities enumerated as being supervisory in their 
character in your opinion are administrative? Give reasons for your opinion. 

3. Does the supervisor need to be more of a specialist than the adminis- 
trator? If so, of what would his special qualifications consist? 

4. Which is the more valuable ability for the supervisor to possess: (a) 
The ability to point out clearly in what way a given procedure is wrong, or 
(b) the ability to point out how this procedure can be carried on more efficiently? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

5. Which is the more undesirable situation — an administrator who gives 
too much of his time to supervision or a supervisor who devotes too much 
of his time to administration? 


CHAPTER IV 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUPERVISOR OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 


Kinds of Qualifications. — Qualifications of a supervisor may 
be classified in three general groups, the first group comprising 
the kinds of functioning information which he must possess in 
order to discharge his responsibilities efficiently, the second group 
comprising those qualifications which make for professional 
ability, and the third group comprising the personal characteristics 
which are needed by a supervisor. Unless a supervisor has at least 
minimum qualification in all three of these groups he cannot be re- 
garded as being thoroughly equipped for his work. 

Minimum Functioning Information. — The successful _per- 
formance of any specific task is always dependent upon the pos- 
session of certain functioning information by the performer of 
that task. Using Richard’s formula* to represent conditions of 
effective job performance, the above statement means that where 
E=M+T+4+TI, the values ‘ 7” and “J” always represent 
specific information of some particular kind. This statement 
holds as true for the task or job of the supervisor as for any other 
kind of work. The character of this functioning information can 
only be determined by a very careful analysis of the demands of 
the supervisory functions. Unfortunately, up to the present 
time, this analysis has not yet been made, but sufficient work has 
been done to indicate very clearly two facts: First, that much 
information that has been assumed to be functioning does not 
function, and second, that much information which has been 
disregarded does function. To anyone who has had experience 
in supervisory work a very cursory inspection of the content of 
many courses intended to train supervisors will show the truth 
of the above statement. Admittedly it is very difficult to draw 


* For a complete discussion of Richard’s formula see pp. 7-9, Bulletin No. 
52, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
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the line between necessary information and desirable informa- 
tion, especially in work of this kind. On the basis of their own 
experience, the authors are of the opinion that the following list 
represents, at least approximately, the minimum necessary 
functioning information which a competent supervisor must 
possess or must be able to secure as needed: 


1. Basic principles of vocational education. 
2. Laws and policies affecting the supervisory job. 
3. Special methods of his field. 
4. Relation of educational program as a whole to society. 
5. Relation of vocational education to the whole educational 
program. 
6. Pedagogy of vocational education. 
7. Relation of special field to the vocational education program. 
8. Vocational classroom management. 
9. Teaching methods. 
10. Types of organizations. 
11. General information as to building construction and 
equipment. 
12. Teaching technique. 
13. Types of program. 
14. Kinds of analyses used in vocational education and how 
they should be used. 


Basic Principles of Vocational Education. — In a preceding 
chapter it was stated that it had been assumed that the standard 
organization and principles of administration, as they had been 
worked out in the field of general education, could be carried over 
and applied practically unchanged in the field of vocational edu- 
cation. The statement was further made that as the program has 
developed it was found that this theory does not hold. Out of 
the experience obtained up to date has come a very general 
agreement among vocational educators as to certain basic prin- 
ciples or standards which must be maintained if any program of 
vocational education is to be socially and economically efficient. 
These basic principles have been phrased in various ways by va- 
rious people but, however stated, they have embodied essentially 


the following ideas: 
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Basic Principles of Vocational Education 


1. Instruction in order to be effective with vocational students 
must be given to selected groups. 

2. The subject-matter to be taught must be such as directly 
functions in the work for which the pupil is being trained. 

3. Instructors must have been occupationally trained in the 
trade or occupation they are to teach. 

4, Individual instruction should be given whenever necessary 
to the progress of any member of the group. 

5. Each individual member of the group should be permitted 
to progress as rapidly as his or her ability will permit, and 
promotions should be made at any time on the basis of ability 
to do the work required. 

6. Effective training for work can best be given on a real job. 

7. All subject-matter and training should be arranged in the 
most effective instructional order of difficulty. 

8. The pupil while being trained should be placed in an occu- 
pational atmosphere and environment. 

9. The instruction and training should be based upon pre- 
vailing occupational standards. 

10. Repetitive training in the various operations should be 
given such as will enable the learner to begin work as an economic 
asset rather than as an economic liability to his employer. 

A knowledge and appreciation of the foregoing basic principles 
of vocational education are a necessary part of the equipment of 
a supervisor for the simple reason that no man can effectively 
perform a task unless he knows the conditions under which that 
task can be efficiently carried out. This principle applies to the 
job of the supervisor as well as to any other job. Of all of the 
different kinds of necessary information as listed on page 29, that 
relatifig to the basic principles of vocational education is probably 
the least known and least applied in the development of many 
vocational programs. For example, in the case where a voca- 
tional program is supposed to train an automotive repair mechanic 
through a course of ninety minutes per day, extending throughout 
one school year, or where a school is organized so that candidates 
may be admitted only on one day per year, or where occupationally 
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incompetent teachers are employed, we have illustrations of a 
failure to apply this sort of information in practice. 

Laws and Policies Affecting His Job. — A general impression 
seems to prevail that the supervisor needs a large amount of 
information with regard to legislation. An actual study and 
analysis of the supervisor’s job indicates that the amount of nec- 
essary legal information is relatively small because most of this in- 
formation is equipment for the administrator rather than for the 
supervisor. From the standpoint of a pure supervisory function 
it is doubtful whether a supervisor needs any more information 
along these lines than does a teacher. Where a State has enacted 
legislation affecting the selection of subject matter or with respect 
to buildings, equipment, or supplies, which affect the teaching or 
operating conditions of the school, it will be necessary for the su- 
pervisor to have knowledge of this legislation. In a similar 
manner, he should be informed as to legal regulations affecting 
work permits and as to minimum conditions of admission. If the 
supervisor is engaged in giving formal instructor training he will 
want to know the laws and regulations governing the certification 
of teachers, the general principle involved being that he will want 
to know laws, policies, and regulations such as State plans as they 
affect his own program. 

Functioning Information as to Legislation. — Among the items 
of information which may properly be included in the equipment 
of a supervisor of vocational education are, first, a working 
knowledge of State and local plans, so far as they affect types of 
schools authorized, types of organizations authorized, and work- 
ing conditions. In a similar manner, his knowledge of State laws 
should relate to their provisions with respect to the application of 
factory laws, to school shops, school attendance laws affecting 
groups concerned with the vocational school program, legislation 
affecting the status of teachers, and such information concerning 
local laws, ordinances, and other regulations as affect the school 
program. It is evident that the nature or content of the above 
information will vary with every community and with the par- 
ticular supervisory job on which the supervisor is engaged. For 
this reason it is difficult for any teacher training course to give 
this instruction, and the supervisor will find it necessary to secure 
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it as the preliminary part of his working program. As a matter 
of fact, about all that can be given to the supervisor, as pre- 
employment training, is the knowledge that there are national laws, 
that there are State laws and State plans, that there are local 
laws and local plans, that these laws and plans vary in every 
State and community and in every field, and that there are definite 
sources of information available to him. If he knows what these 
sources of information are and has been definitely trained in how 
to use and how to secure the information from the sources, he 
will have received about all the pre-employment training that 
can be regarded as specifically functioning on his job. 

Special Methods in His Field. — By special methods we mean 
the application of teaching technique to the special conditions ex- 
isting in the particular field with which the supervisor is concerned. 
For example, there are three educational procedures, (1) the im- 
parting of information, (2) instruction by the use of the formal lesson, 
and (8) education through the organization of experiences. The 
formal lesson lends itself particularly well to education and training 
in operative or production jobs, while the organization of the experi- 
ences or the “‘ conference method ”’ lends itself particularly well to 
training in management jobs. The objectives in vocational agri- 
culture of less than college grade concern themselves much more 
with management training than with training in operative jobs. 
In trade and industrial education the objectives concern them- 
selves much more with training on production jobs than with 
management training, except as the program in this field has con- 
cerned itself with the training of executives and minor executives, 
such as foremen. In education of college grade the lecture method 
of presentation is widely used as a matter of common practice. In 
vocational education of less than college grade it is generally 
recognized that as a teaching method the lecture finds very little 
place. g# 

As an illustration of the foregoing statements we may take the 
educational project. Both in agriculture and home economics 
we have the supervised project, that on the home farm in 
agriculture, and that in the home in the case of home economics. 
One very common view is that the most effective use of the super- 
vised project is to regard it as steps 3 and 4 in the formal lesson, 
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whereas another distinct view is that the supervised home project 
is primarily a training in agricultural management or in home 
management. Evidently, according to the point of view, the way 
in which the supervision would be handled by the teacher would 
be entirely different, since in the first case he would be using the 
experiences obtained in the project merely as opportunities to check 
up what he had taught and to make sure ‘that the learner had 
properly secured it. According to the second point of view he 
would be primarily interested in assisting the learner to think 
through his own problems, to evaluate his practice, and come to 
intelligent decisions as to plans to be made and ways and means 
for carrying them out. In the same way in trades and industry 
the most effective use of the formal lesson is in training on produc- 
tion jobs, exercises, or pseudo jobs, where the procedure is essen- 
tially standard in character. 

Trade and industrial and commercial occupations, since they 
train mainly for wage-earning, have to consider minimum em- 
ployment standards, which are determined by the occupation. In 
the field of home economics and agriculture, since attention has 
been mainly concentrated on management rather than upon 
operative ability, the situation is entirely different. Hence, on the 
whole, the formal lesson has found more place in trade and indus- 
trial vocational education and in training for commercial occupa- 
tions of a clerical character than it has in agriculture, whereas in 
home economics training, which at the present time is undertaking 
to deal with both managerial and operative abilities, we find 
about an equal opportunity for the formal lesson and other de- 
vices whose primary purpose is to promote intelligent thinking, 
such as the use of conference methods. 

Relation of the Educational Program as a Whole to Society. — 
The question of the amount of functioning information which 
the supervisor needs to possess with respect to the relation of his 
educational program, as a whole, to social welfare and progress has 
not, up to the present time, been very carefully studied or very 
accurately defined. This information is the kind of information 
that is usually represented by college courses on the history of 


education. 
From the standpoint of a supervisor of vocational education 
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the authors believe that the minimum amount of functioning 
information would include such items as the following: 

1. The modern conception of education as an agency for pro- 
moting social adjustments, as against previous conceptions of 
education, as an asset for individual advantage, or the individual 
possession of scholarship, or for the securing of social advantage. 

2. That any educational program represents an attempt to se- 
cure some part of this social adjustment through organized training. 

3. That the general objectives of any educational program are to 
promote stability, progress and morale, the conservation of human 
and natural resources, and to prevent the anti-social use of leisure. 

4. The specific objectives of any educational program vary 
with the kind of social organization and the particular aims and 
purposes which that social organization desires to accomplish. 

5. The test of the social value of any organized, educational 
program is the degree to which it is able to put over the objec- 
tives for which it was created by society, and the degree to which 
these objectives square with the aims and ambitions of society. 

For example, in the field of vocational education we are more 
especially concerned with the conservation of human and natural 
resources. General education concerns itself very largely with 
the use of leisure and prevention of its anti-social use. Elemen- 
tary education concerns itself with those social arts which society 
considers a necessary asset for all of its members. For example, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, are taught because society today 
expects everybody to be able to possess a reasonable command 
of these three arts. On the other hand, in the Middle Ages 
for the socially superior group a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic were of no importance, but the command of the 
arts and practices of chivalry were regarded as being of great im- 
portance. In the same way, in Sparta, the necessary arts expected 
of all@eitizens were those deemed essential to national defense. 
Under this program the youths of Sparta were taught to lie, steal, 
fight, and to develop themselves physically, since these assets were 
regarded as necessary to the preservation and protection of that 
particular social organization against military aggression. 

As another example, in Germany, before the World War, the 
general program of education had been directed towards accom- 
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plishing certain very specific objectives, such as the development 
of the belief in the superiority of the Germanic race, implicit 
obedience to superior authority, the perpetuation of social strati- 
fication, and the recognition and education of the intellectually 
superior group. Whatever opinion may now be held as to the 
desirability of these objectives, there is no question but that 
they were put over in a very effective manner. Up to some 
twenty years ago, it was held among certain educational circles 
in this country that these same objectives should be set up for 
our educational program. It is now generally recognized, how- 
ever, that these objectives, however well they may have been 
suited to the German program, which was essentially that of an 
autocracy, should not be the objectives for a program of education 
in a modern democracy. 

Relation of Vocational Education to the Whole Educational 
Program. — The specific items of information under this heading 
might be as follows: 

Vocational education comprises that part of the educational 
program which makes for the conservation of our human and 
natural resources — the conservation of natural resources because 
it is only through the application of human knowledge, skill, 
and intelligence that wealth is created from natural resources — 
the conservation of human resources because these are conserved 
in proportion as each individual is able to capitalize on his own 
special aptitudes and abilities and intelligence, to the best advan- 
tage in the production of wealth. 

Since wealth is only produced through the application of human 
knowledge, skill, and intelligence to natural resources, it is only 
when wealth is created in excess of that required to provide the 
minimum food, shelter, and clothing necessary to the preservation 
of human life, that any surplus wealth can be accumulated which 
can be utilized for leisure and for life enjoyment. Vocational edu- 
cation, therefore, either organized or unorganized, as the case may 
be, is the social agency providing the surplus wealth which makes 
possible the development of culture, of art, and, in fact, of the 
whole general educational program. 

Pedagogy of Vocational Education. — The pedagogy of voca- 
tional education is based upon habit psychology as against faculty 
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psychology, and the doctrine of formal discipline upon which our 
general educational program is still too largely organized. The 
supervisor should also possess information as to the basis of the 
doctrine of formal discipline and the theory of faculty psychology. 
He should also know that most of the educational programs up 
to some three hundred years ago were actually based upon habit 
rather than upon faculty psychology. Without this information 
and a clear understanding of it, the supervisor will be continually 
confused as to the differences in pedagogical practice between 
vocational education and certain types of general education. 

Relation of Special Fields to the Vocational Education Pro- 
gram. — One of the most important kinds of information which 
every supervisor should clearly understand is that vocational 
education is vocational education, that the general principles, the 
pedagogy, the efficiency factors, and the social objectives apply 
equally well in all the different fields of vocational education. A 
second important kind of information is that the only essential 
difference between vocational education: in these different fields 
is in regard to the special content, the group characteristics, and 
the special working conditions. For example, an agricultural 
supervisor has to work with farmers and a trade and industrial 
supervisor with trade and industrial groups. 

Vocational Classroom Management.— As the program of 
vocational education has developed it has appeared more and more 
evident that methods of classroom management, as ordinarily used 
in general educational schools, do not function to the same degree in 
vocational education. As a matter of fact, the principles of good 
management in much vocational education parallel very closely 
principles of good personnel management in actual occupations. 
This fact has been very well recognized and, to a certain degree, 
is put into practice in vocational schools. A supervisor should, 
thereféré, possess functioning information as to personnel manage- 
ment and practice in the various occupations included in the pro- 
gram, as well as the ability to apply this information in practice. 

Teaching Methods. — The supervisor should know that while in 
general education the formal lesson is used almost exclusively, with 
frequent omissions of steps 3 and 4 in the teaching process, in voca- 
tional education much use is made of the conference method and, 
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where the formal lesson is used, steps 3 and 4 must be completely 
carried through. In vocational education we are always training 
for ability of the pupil to meet a performance test. In general 
education, at least so far as appreciation objectives are concerned, 
it is practically impossible to establish definite performance tests. 

As a result of experience in vocational education up to date, a 
great deal of information has been secured as to the most efficient 
educational processes or methods and devices for the teaching of 
a given job or a given lesson. It is known, for example, that the 
lecture method finds little place in vocational education, and that 
the memorized recitation and the formal informational examina- 
tion find equally little place. It is also known that for many 
objectives in vocational education, conference methods and the 
use of conference devices are far more serviceable than is the use 
of the formal lesson and the procedures which go with it. It isalso 
known that in vocational education it is far more important to 
train people in methods of securing information than to impart 
that information directly. 

Types of Organizations. —It is now a matter of common 
knowledge that in the field of vocational education there has been 
developed various types of organizations, such as thep odperative 
part time school, the part time continuation school, the occupa- 
tional preparatory and extension part time schools, the noncodp- 
erative full time day schocl, the opportunity school, the short unit 
course, and the evening extension school for adults. All of these 
organizations differ in many ways from organizations in general 
education. The supervisor should, therefore, be fully informed 
as to these special types of organizations and as to the conditions 
under which it is possible to render the most efficient service. 

General Information as to Building Construction and Equip- 
ment. — A supervisor should be informed as to the best practice 
resulting from experience in vocational education relating to 
building construction and equipment. As a result of experience 
the special types of buildings best suited to the various types of 
organizations are known. For example, in trade and industrial 
education there is a steadily growing tendency to construct 
school buildings along the lines of the factory type. Not many 
years ago, it was assumed that the same type of construction that 
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had been found suitable for general schools would also be suitable 
for vocational schools. A similar situation exists with regard to 
the supplies and the equipment that should be provided for 
teaching a given vocation. 

In a similar manner considerable experience has been secured 
with respect to the lay-out of the equipment to be installed in a 
vocational school as compared with similar equipment as laid out 
in a manufacturing plant for securing maximum production at min- 
imum cost. For example, it has been found desirable to allow more 
space around a machine tool in a vocational school machine shop 
than would be necessary around the same tool in a production 
plant. The supervisor should also be informed as to the relative 
amount of floor space required for effective shop instruction in a 
vocational subject as compared with the amount of floor space 
necessary for instruction in manual training in the high school. 
He should also be informed as to the proper relations between 
floor space provided for shop purposes and floor space provided 
for classrooms, as compared with the corresponding proportions 
in the junior high school or in a manual training high school. 

Teaching Technique.— By teaching technique is meant a 
knowledge and command of the various educational processes 
already referred to, the special methods and devices by which 
these processes can be carried on, the methods of identifying and 
organizing educational experiences in an efficient order of pro- 
gression, and the organization of related content into progressive 
courses of study. From the discussion carried on up to this point, 
it is evident that in the whole question of instruction and training 
we have three steps: First, we have the psychological theory on 
which the work is based; second, the application of that theory 
through educational processes, methods, and devices; and third, 
the modification of those educational processes and devices to 
meet é special conditions in any specific field of vocational edu- 
cation, or the special characteristics of any given group within the 
particular field. 

Organization of Courses. — The supervisor should be in pos- 
session of the latest information with regard to the various ways 
in which content can be set up in the formulation of a course of 
study. This corresponds to what is usually termed in general 
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education curriculum building. In general there are two typical 
methods of course organization. According to the first method 
each separate kind of information or experience is organized into 
separate courses, as, for example, where we have a course in shop 
work, a course in related science, a course in shop mathematics, 
or a course in drawing. According to the second method some 
one subject or group of experiences, such as shop experiences or 
drawing or science or mathematics is made the dominant subject. 
The successive experiences or items of information, or topics in 
the predominant subject, are arranged in some effective order of 
progression. In vocational education we should use the latter 
method and arrange the subject matter so as to give, at the time 
that each job is taught, the drawing, science, and mathematics 
required for the first time for the successful performance of the 
job. Full information with regard to both of these methods of 
organization, with their variations, forms a necessary part of the 
informational equipment of the supervisor. 

The Intelligent Use of Information. — In any learning process 
the pupil passes through three stages. First, he must learn that 
something exists; second, he passes through an appreciation stage; 
and third, he secures actual doing ability. It is at least doubtful 
if any individual can secure actual doing ability without having 
passed through the first two stages. It is certain that no doing 
ability can be secured if the first stage only is attained. In other 
words, the mere possession of information as such, insures neither 
appreciation nor doing ability. Some confusion exists with regard 
to this matter, since it has been assumed that the possession 
of information, or that the imparting of information, is all that 
is necessary to insure appreciation, or doing ability, or both. As 
a matter of fact, doing ability requires the ability to intelligently 
apply information, and this ability to apply intelligently only 
comes through repetitive practice. All of the information which 
has been indicated in the discussion as a necessary asset for a 
supervisor, if merely possessed as information, is of but little value. 
He must not only possess all of this information but he must also 
be able to apply it intelligently on his job. 

Factors Indicating the Relative Value of Functioning Informa- 
tion. — The different kinds of information may be secured to a vary- 
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ing extent. The question, therefore, arises as to the degree to which 
it is necessary for a supervisor to be in possession of all of the 
different kinds. For example, there is a large amount of informa- 
tion in existence regarding teaching technique, classroom manage- 
ment, and laws and policies which affect the work of a supervisor. 
In order to satisfactorily answer this question it is desirable to set 
up certain factors which can be used as evaluating standards. 
In the opinion of the authors, the three factors which should be 
given consideration are — 

1. The degree to which their possession may avoid serious 
trouble. 

2. The degree of direct supervisory responsibility. 

3. The degree to which such information functions in situa- 
tions which are likely to occur in the work of the supervisor. 

There are certain situations where a lack of complete informa- 
tion on the part of the supervisor may result in serious trouble. 
In certain cases he can draw for information on no one except him- 
self. There are other cases in which he can draw upon the teacher 
or his administrative officer in case that particular information is 
needed. There are other cases where he must act immediately 
upon the basis of the information which he already possesses, and 
where, if this information is incomplete or incorrect, he is in diffi- 
culty. There are also situations where it will be possible to take 
such time as may be necessary to secure the information needed. 

The degree of direct supervisory responsibility affects the 
amount and character of information which the supervisor should 
possess. For example, on the one hand, he has direct responsi- 
bility concerning the character of functioning content, while, 
on the other hand, he does not have a direct responsibility 
regarding the legal aspects of the program which he super- 
vises. As an example of direct supervisory responsibility, for 
functidning content, let us assume that a supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture finds the instructor giving a general descriptive 
course in botany. In this case he has a very direct responsi- 
bility for taking action since he is directly responsible for the 
character of the content of instruction. As an example of a lesser 
degree of supervisory responsibility on his part, we may assume 
that he discovers several boys who are under the legal age of 
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fourteen and who have been admitted to an all-day vocational 
school. In the latter case, his responsibility is less than in the 
former since the question of admission is one of administrative 
rather than supervisory responsibility. The foregoing distinction 
between these two responsibilities of the supervisor should not 
be taken as meaning that the supervisor would not take some 
action in the latter case, either by acting as an administrator or 
by reporting the situation to the administrative officer. Having 
in mind these three factors the authors have undertaken to rate 
the various kinds of information in the following table: 


TABLE No. 4 
RELATIVE VALUE OF Kinps or Minimum Funcrionine INFORMATION 
Kinds of Information Ratings 

1. Basie principles of vocational education .......... 10 
2. Laws and policies affecting the supervisory job.... 7 
3. special methods of his field’................200005 10 
4. Relation of educational program as a whole to 
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5. Relation of vocational education to the whole 
CUCL PORTAL Suk ore assed vote ante eld - 6 
6. Pedagogy of vocational education................ 8 
7. Relation of special field to the vocational educa- 
(iose. fore oy aati ee Set ae Sera ihc AP Ss Ra Ee 7 
8. Vocational classroom management ............... 8 
SPLOAG HIN PARE TOUS oie aie v= ce Pisco finlere Ohe, ale, alete ia a's ches 5 
Ose y pes On OTPERIZAGIONS © 5 a.1s vio si,<n + «aeicidivenie seca 8 
11. General information as to building construction 
UTIL UN PREING 2.75, wectctel ore acl dyoieie a vise onic. o.dle ee coche a 
LOSE ING eECHTICGUCs.. J cciciae bei ecce dsc se tie asidles 5 
maa VER TOL PUOMTAMIS © .e:e:5 ouiges = cloinicimeie' dc sicid gia soe e's 9 
14. Kinds of analyses used in vocational education, 
and how they should be used...,............... 7 


The numerical values assigned in Table No. 4 merely represent 
the general impressions of the authors. Any reader may assign 
other values as he sees fit. The values as given do, however, 
represent a variation in the amount and detail of the necessary 


information required by a supervisor. 
It is evident that all of the functioning information under 
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discussion is necessary for a teacher as well as for a supervisor. 
The degree to which this information is necessary for the teacher 
or for the supervisor would be primarily based upon the degree 
to which each of them needs to be a specialist. For example, a 
teacher must be a specialist in teaching technique and in class- 
room management. On the other hand, the supervisor must 
be a specialist in the basic philosophy of vocational education 
and in the various types of organizations, because his knowledge 
of these basic principles will control his whole policy of super- 
vision, and because he will frequently be called upon for expert 
service in connection with the various types of organizations. 


DIAGRAM No. 3 


RELATIVE ImpoRTANCE OF MinIMUM FUNCTIONING INFORMATION TO THE 
SUPERVISOR AND TO THE TEACHER 


Supervisor 


Teacher 


* Letters a to m inclusive represent items 1 to 13 respectively as listed on 
page 29 and in Table No. 4 on page 41. 
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As a result of this situation, in some cases, the teacher will 
require more detailed information than the supervisor, while in 
other cases the supervisor will require more detailed information 
than the teacher. This situation as it affects both the supervisor 
and the teacher is illustrated in Diagram No. 3. 

In Diagram No. 3 the full black line represents the degree 
to which the supervisor needs detailed information with re- 
spect to the subject under discussion, and the dotted line rep- 
resents the degree to which the teacher-needs the same kind 
of information. Incidentally, the degree to which the teacher 
need be possessed of less functioning information as compared 
with the supervisor represents the additional information which 
would be required by a fully equipped teacher who aspires to be- 
come a supervisor. 

Kinds of Desirable Information and Why Desirable. — In 
previous paragraphs the information which is considered by the 
authors as an absolutely necessary minimum asset for the super- 
visor was discussed. In addition to this necessary minimum 
there are other kinds of information which, while not being 
necessary assets, are desirable as additional assets. Among the 
more important of these different kinds of information are the 
following: 


Special occupational knowledge for one or more occupations. 
How to carry on research. 

. Educational psychology. 

Psychological tests. 

General school organization. 

Occupational organization. 

Economics of distribution. 

Sociology. 

Personnel management. 
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As in the case of the minimum necessary assets already dis- 
cussed, the authors have indicated in Diagram No. 4 their 
opinion as to the relative value of these different kinds of infor- 
mation to the supervisor and the teacher. As in the case of 
minimum necessary functioning information each different kind 
of information is discussed, (1) from the standpoint of the degree 
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to which its possession may avoid serious trouble, (2) from 
the degree of direct supervisory responsibility, and (3) from the 
degree to which such information functions in situations which 
are likely to occur in the work of the supervisor. 


DIAGRAM No. 4 


RELATIVE ImMpoRTANCE oF Various Kinps or DESIRABLE INFORMATION 
TO THE SUPERVISOR AND TO THE TEACHER 


Supervisor 


-———e— SS ‘Teacher 


O€vupational Knowledge. — Occupational knowledge is of 
three kinds, (1) the specific technical knowledge and auxiliary 
information which functions in a particular occupation, (2) the 
information with regard to working conditions, and (3) what 
may be called the psychology of different working groups. With 


* Letters a to i inclusive represent items 1 to 9 respectively as given on 
page 43. 
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regard to the first kind of information, it is obvious that the super- 
visor cannot be expected to possess it to any considerable degree. 
We may consider, for example, a State in which there is being 
taught fifty different occupations. Obviously, no one could 
expect a State supervisor, supervising all of the different occupa- 
tions, to be familiar with the specifically technical knowledge and 
auxiliary information peculiar to each of these different occupa- 
tions. Assuming that occupationally competent teachers have 
been employed, no supervisor can be expected to tell them what 
they should teach as the specific functioning content of their trade. 
That responsibility belongs to the instructor. 

It is equally true that a supervisor cannot effectively discharge 
his responsibilities unless he is in possession of information 
with regard to occupational group psychology and has a general 
knowledge of occupational conditions. Without this knowledge 
he cannot confer with representatives of occupational groups. 
One of the authors was recently called upon to participate in 
a conference with representatives of the building trades, to 
discuss with these representatives the question of apprentice- 
ship. Had he not been familiar with the general working con- 
ditions in the building trades and with the general attitude of 
both organized labor and employers toward the question of 
apprenticeship he would have been unable to contribute tech- 
nically to the conference. Had he been in possession of all of 
the detailed information, skill, and experience which is possessed 
by an experienced bricklayer, carpenter, lather, plumber, or 
metal worker his ability in the capacity of adviser at this 
conference would not have been measurably increased. There- 
fore the value which has been given to occupational knowledge 
in Diagram No. 4, on page 44, comes under (2) the informa- 
tion with regard to working conditions. It is generally accepted 
that a supervisor should be occupationally competent in some one 
of the occupations common to his field of supervision as an assur- 
ance that he has the psychology of working groups. 

How to Carry on Research. — The ability to carry on research 
on the part of the supervisor has been rated comparatively low 
for the following reasons, and for the same reasons has been in- 
cluded as desirable rather than as necessary information. In the 
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opinion of the authors there is no more need for highly technical 
training in how to carry on research and in all of the details of 
research problems in the case of a supervisor of vocational educa- 
tion than there is for a course in differential and integral calculus 
in the case of a certified public accountant. This does not mean 
that the supervisor will not be called upon to carry on a certain 
amount of experimental work involving some research, and that he 
will not be expected to collect, under certain conditions, certain 
information, or that he should not be able to conduct certain tests 
of methods and devices. For example, regional agents of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, in codperation with State 
supervisors of vocational education, have developed methods and 
devices for conference work in improving foremanship in some 
thirty-eight plants in the United States. 

The research work of a supervisor should be confined to devel- 
oping and working out relatively small specific problems, and in 
the utilization of the results of more elaborate research work the 
objective of which he has determined and which he has initiated, 
either in whole orin part. The case of the supervisor with respect 
to research work therefore is comparable to the question of first 
aid in the case of an accident. Asa person giving “ first aid to the 
injured ” he should know when to call in the “ doctor,” in this 
case the research expert. The degree to which he should possess 
information and the degree to which this information should be 
detailed with respect to research technique has therefore been 
expressed in the diagram on page 44 by the value 5 on a scale 
of 10. 

Educational Psychology. — Educational pyschology, as under- 
stood by the authors, represents the principles of abstract or 
general psychology applied to education. In the development of 
this subject it is necessary to recognize the five stages of pro- 
gres#0nh as given in Diagram No. 5. 

Two points of view are held with regard to any educational 
situation such as that shown in Diagram No. 5, one group of 
educators believing that progress should be made from the abstract 
to the concrete, and the other that_progress has only been made 
when proceeding from the concrete to the abstract, as indicated 
by the arrows on the right and left of the items, respectively. 
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DIAGRAM No. 5 


Two Pornts or View 


Abstract Abstract Psychology From Abstract 
T Educational Psychology 
! Pedagogy ake 
ye Teaching Technique ; i 
Special Methods | 
From Concrete Concrete 


It is a fundamental principle in vocational education that instruc- 
tion should always proceed from the concrete to the abstract, and the 
authors believe that this principle should also hold in the case of 
the acquisition of educational psychology by the supervisor of 
vocational education. The more remote the character of the in- 
formation from the concrete demands of his job the less is its 
immediate usable value to him. Assuming that a supervisor 
is properly equipped in those phases of applied psychology 
that have been listed under necessary information, the kind 
of psychological information at the abstract end of the list in 
Diagram No. 5 would function to a relatively small degree and 
hence the low value given to educational psychology in the 
diagram on page 44. 

Psychological Tests. — At the present time educators are facing 
an increasing interest in the use of tests. According to certain 
extreme proponents, the schools are approaching a situation 
where each educational problem will be solved by some form 
of psychological test. Some of these proponents claim that the 
character of the future occupations of all youth can and will be 
foretold by intelligence and occupational tests. A large high 
school in one of the principal cities in the United States has 
already set up the policy of directing the selection of courses by 
its students on the basis of intelligence test scorings. Under this 
policy, the lower third are automatically advised and directed by 
the faculty to prepare for industrial occupations, the middle third 
are likewise automatically advised to go into training for commer- 
cial occupations, while the upper third are directed toward the 
completion of high school and college courses, with the professions 
in view. With all of this agitation and interest, and the extreme 
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statements made by certain experts, it is particularly desirable 
that a supervisor of vocational education should possess such in- 
formation with respect to educational or psychological tests as 
will enable him to maintain a sane position, taking advantage of 
such devices as he can safely use on the one hand, and not being 
led into embarrassing situations on the other. 

One of the most serious problems in vocational education is 
to confine any specific line of vocational training to a segre- 
gated group, selected on the basis of ability to profit by the 
instruction and ability to subsequently make good in the occu- 
pation. At the present time there is very little evidence that 
any tests have been devised which can be efficiently used in 
solving this problem. Tests may be developed in the future but 
they have not been developed satisfactorily up to the present 
time. It is desirable that the supervisor should be informed as to 
the character of these tests, that he should be acquainted with the 
present degree of development and the degree of correlation secured 
up to the present time as between the test scores, actual per- 
formance in training, and subsequent actual performance in the 
occupation. Nevertheless, the supervisor of vocational educa- 
tion, who advocates basing admission to a given training course 
entirely on aptitude test scores, will very likely get himself into 
an embarrassing situation, as it is fully recognized that there are 
yet many factors entering into the successful pursuit of a given 
vocational training course or into subsequent success in the occu- 
pation which these tests have not yet taken into consideration. 
At present there is no evidence as to the existence of sufficient 
correlations between intelligence tests, the ability to successfully 
pursue occupational training and to subsequently succeed in the 
occupation, to warrant depending upon intelligence tests for 
selective purposes. It is, therefore, evident that a supervisor 
who & the present stage of experimental development advocated 
admission to or rejection from a vocational training course on 
the basis of “J. Q.” tests would again be very liable to find him- 
self sooner or later in an embarrassing situation. 

All of the above discussion is intended to bring out the point 
that whereas, on the one hand, the supervisor needs to be well 
informed as to the whole question of psychological tests and needs 
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to keep himself abreast of developments, on the other hand he 
should keep his balance with regard to the utilization of any of 
these tests in the program he is supervising. For the foregoing 
reasons, the information with regard to psychological tests has 
been rated at the value of 7. 

General School Organization. — The organization of a voca- 
tional school should be quite different from the organization of a 
general school; therefore, while the supervisor needs a very com- 
plete knowledge of the organization of vocational programs and 
schools, he needs less information concerning the organization of 
general schools. The chief value of this information concerning 
the general school is the degree to which it enables him to deal 
with factors tending to force the general school organization upon 
the vocational school. For these reasons, this kind of informa- 
tion has been rated relatively low, both for the teacher and for 
the supervisor. 

Occupational Organization. — By occupational organization is 
meant information with regard to standard or typical organiza- 
tions. For example, the supervisor may have an occasion to do 
business with an industrial concern, with a commercial organiza- 
tion, or with an agricultural association. In this case he needs 
to know how these different concerns are organized, what the 
duties of the respective officers are, and the official channels 
or lines of authority. He should also know the official proce- 
dure in these organizations. For example, in a conference con- 
ducted by one of the authors in which both industrial repre- 
sentatives and supervisors of vocational education were present, 
it appeared that certain State supervisors were having difficulty 
in making contact with the higher business officials of various 
large concerns. The representative of one of the large concerns 
suggested that the supervisors did not use the correct procedure 
for obtaining an audience with a business man. He said, “ What 
you fellows do is to call at the office, and send in your card by the 
office boy. Then you sit around in the outer office, along with a 
lot of drummers and all sorts of people who are waiting to do 
routine business with various people employed in the business. 
The average high executive has his daily program made out in 
advance. Under these circumstances, he may, as a matter of 
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courtesy, admit you, in which case he has very little time to give 
you, and his attention is more or less distracted during the inter- 
view. Or he may be unable to see you at all, or you may need to 
wait for a long time, all of which you don’t like. I feel safe in 
saying that if any of you will address a letter to a high official, 
stating who you are, what your business is, asking him if he can 
give you an appointment at some specified time, he will either 
reply to you, making the appointment, or he will delegate the 
appointment to some assistant in the organization who has the 
proper authority to deal with you on the question which you wish 
to discuss.’’ This kind of information has been rated very high 
and has been given the value of 10 in Diagram No. 4. 

Economics of Distribution. — In all probability the amount of 
information the supervisor needs to possess on the subject of 
“Economics of Distribution,” is probably no more than that 
possessed by the average intelligent citizen. However, the 
authors have assigned a relatively small value to this subject 
because they recognize that the supervisor, when in a con- 
ference or when engaged in a discussion with groups or indi- 
viduals, may find himself in a situation where he needs to 
know rather definitely what he is talking about, although the 
situations may not strictly lie within the field of his supervisory 
problems. 

Sociology. — In the opinion of the authors it is difficult to see 
how a knowledge of sociology is of any considerable value to the 
work of a supervisor. A supervisor in discharging his functional 
responsibilities deals largely with the following groups: Em- 
ployers, employees, local administrators, occasional groups of 
citizens of various types, and, to some extent, with pupils. If 
the supervisor has a correct philosophy of vocational education 
and also has a corresponding command of occupational organiza- 
tion gnd occupational psychology it is difficult to see where addi- 
tional information along the lines of sociology can be of any con- 
siderable value to him. Recognizing that any information having 
to do with human beings, with how they live, how they work, and 
with their general social organization has some general value, 
although in this case rather remote, the authors have assigned a 
small value to this subject as shown in Diagram No. 4. 
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Personnel Management. — By this is meant the kind of in- 
formation that is current among commercial and_ industrial 
personnel managers. It has been pointed out in previous chap- 
ters that the problems of student management. in vocational 
education are much more comparable to those in industrial and 
commercial occupations than to those found in general school 
work. If the principle is accepted, that an efficient training envi- 
ronment must be similar to the environment of the occupation, 
then student management should be dealt with in the same way 
that employees are dealt with in the occupation itself. In view of 
the tendency to carry over into vocational education the disciplinary 
methods by which students are handled in general schools, on the one 
hand, it would seem particularly desirable that teachers of voca- 
tional subjects should be well equipped with information with 
regard to the best practices and principles of personnel management, 
while, on the other hand, information with regard to the ordinary 
methods of classroom management and general school adminis- 
tration would be of little or no direct value to either teachers or 
supervisors. 

Examples of Non-functioning Information.— The acid test 
of the actual functioning value of any particular kind of in- 
formation is the degree to which it can be shown that the 
information actually functions in the efficient performance of a 
specified job, the job in this case being that of a supervisor of vo- 
cational education. A considerable variety of information is fre- 
quently embodied in subject courses which are usually assumed to 
be of considerable value to a supervisor. Among these various 
kinds of information are — 


History of education. 

History of vocational education. 
Employment management. 
General science. 

General psychology. 

General classroom management. 
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No one will raise any question as to the value of such information 
with regard to certain objectives in certain educational positions. 
Whether this information is a direct asset to a supervisor on his 
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job is extremely doubtful and raises a question which must be 
answered at this point. In the opinion of the authors, such infor- 
mation, while it may add to the general information of the super- 
visor, adds practically nothing to his professional assets for the 
following reasons: 

Why the Above Information is Non-functioning. —The value 
attached to these subjects arises primarily from a confusion of 
thought between what, under present conditions, constitutes an 
employment asset, or an asset for a student of education, and what 
actually constitutes an actual asset to a supervisor of vocational 
education on the job. The authors admit, without question, that 
the possession of information such as that indicated as examples 
of non-functioning information is an employment asset for a super- 
visor. Whether it ought to be an employment asset is another 
question, but under present employment conditions, it is. 

The situation with regard to employment is somewhat as 
follows: Most school administrators today are products of 
institutions of higher learning. These institutions have been 
concerned much more with giving information about jobs than 
with training people to do jobs, so that they have not as yet given 
very much consideration to the actual assets for doing the various 
jobs for which they are supposed to provide adequate training. 
They are, however, vitally interested in the placement of their 
students and hence they are keenly sensitive to employment 
standards. As a result of this situation the institution offers 
and requires for graduation the kind of information which it 
knows is expected on the part of employing administrators who, 
themselves, are products of these institutions. As a result there 
is maintained a perpetual cycle of training for placement or a fair 
illustration of the Irish fable of the ‘“‘ Kilkenny cats.”’ The real 
test of the value of the information is, therefore, not the degree 
to whigh it is a performance or a job doing asset, but the degree 
to which it is a placement or job getting asset. 

Scholarship and Job Ability. — From the standpoint of scholar- 
ship a man may make a very exhaustive study of the whole 
history of the development of steam power, going back to Hero’s 
engine, to Watt’s engine, to the application of the steam engine to 
the first steamboat the Clermont, and so on down to the modern 
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development of triple expansion engines and turbines. If we 
consider vocational training for a locomotive engineer, so far as 
his actual work is concerned, he is not interested in the kind of 
an engine that the Clermont used, but he is interested in steam 
pressure — in the question as to whether the valves of his engine 
are correctly or incorrectly set, in the construction and operation 
of the various auxiliary appurtenances and devices, as they exist 
today on the engine for whose operation he is responsible. If he 
happens to be driving an engine of the Mogul type it is no direct 
asset to him to know the construction of an old wood-burning 
locomotive of thirty or more years ago. As a scholar, he might 
find the historical study of the development of the steam engine a 
source of personal satisfaction, but as a locomotive engineer, the 
fact that he has made such a study would not advance him one 
point with any railroad in the United States. It is safe to say 
that there is not today a railroad in any country in the world 
which includes the knowledge of the history of the development of 
the steam engine in its requirements for promotion from the job 
of a fireman to that of an engineer, while on the other hand, a 
knowledge of airbrake operation and adjustment is required. 
Wherever licensing bodies endeavor to determine the job ability 
of an individual, such as a plumber, an electrician, a marine 
engineer, or a barber, it will be found that the licensing body is 
concerned only with the degree to which the applicant possesses 
information and skill with regard to the best contemporary job 
practice. They do not concern themselves with the degree to 
which he possesses information as to how the same things were 
less effectively done in times past. 

History of Education —So far as experience goes no evidence 
has been found which indicates that a knowledge of the “ History 
of Education ’”’ enables a supervisor to do a better job. This is, of 
course, merely a statement of experience. The authors believe, 
however, it is a statement which would generally apply because the 
supervisors’ job, at least as it is defined in this book, deals with 
the attempt to bring a program up to the best contemporary 
practice. This statement is illustrated in Diagram No. 6. 

The Supervisor’s Job. — Let the line AB, in Diagram No. 6, 
represent the best contemporary knowledge at any given time 
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with regard to the most efficient way for carrying out a given 
program. Let the line CD represent the actual condition of 
a given program at the particular time represented by the line 
AB. It is the job of the supervisor to bring the line CD as nearly 


DIAGRAM No. 6. 


Tur Supervisor’s JOB 
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as possible up to the position of the line AB, as has been indicated 
in the diagram by the various vertical arrows. But the line AB 
is also continually advancing in the direction shown by the 
arrows, so that the job of the supervisor is to continually pull a given 
present situation in a program toward the best contemporary knowl- 
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edge which is itself in a continual state of progression. If this be the 
supervisor’s job, what direct concern has he with the situation 
as it is shown by the line EF which existed five years ago or the 
line GH which existed ten years ago, or with any other situa- 
tion which may have existed some time in the past? 

History of Vocational Education. — The discussion as given 
above with regard to “‘ History of Education” applies in a similar 
manner to “ History of Vocational Education.’”’ The same kind 
of confusion exists as to employment assets and job assets and as 
between employment assets and scholarship assets. This con- 
fusion is perhaps a little more marked if the information deals 
with the “History of Vocational Education.”’ It seems more 
likely that this latter form of historical information is an asset to 
the supervisor of vocational education. It will be an interesting 
exercise on the part of the reader to prepare a list of cases where a 
supervisor, who has a given problem to deal with, has occasion to 
use historical information in the field of vocational education in 
the solution of his problem. For example, how will it.aid in deter- 
mining the content of instruction for a course in sheet metal work, 
or for determining the best type of organization for evening exten- 
sion courses organized to meet certain local and group conditions, 
or in determining whether a teacher is or is not occupationally 
qualified? Again, the authors believe that the importance 
attached to this subject is largely the result of artificial conditions 
and is due to a lack of knowledge as to the real demands of the 
supervisor’s job. 

Employment Management. — Employment management deals 
with the methods used in hiring and assigning workers to jobs, and 
is regarded as functioning information for the supervisor’s job with 
a sufficient frequency to justify its inclusion in the list on page 51. 
Those who regard it as a necessary asset probably confuse it with 
personnel management. The two functions are entirely distinct. 
Although frequently combined on the same pay roll job in indus- 
trial establishments, personnel management has to do with the 
reactions, the emotions, and the ways of thinking of human beings. 
As already pointed out, this kind of information is of great service 
to the supervisor and it is equally of service to the teacher. The 

pure mechanics of hiring and assigning to a job, or of maintaining 
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an adequate supply of labor, or the various forms of standard prac- 
tices in discharging this function, are not necessary assets to a 
supervisor except in the very remote contingency that the informa- 
tion may be of some value in working out a standard procedure for 
the admission of pupils and their assignments to courses of training. 
Even here there is sufficient difference between a training institu- 
tion, such as a school, and a production organization, such as a 
factory, to make it very doubtful if the time required for securing 
this information would be repaid in sufficient value on a super- 
visory job so as to make it worth while. 

General Science. — ‘‘ General Science”’ includes such subjects 
as physics, chemistry, botany and biology, which are very often 
included in training courses. Even the advocates of these courses 
will probably not maintain that they are necessary assets to the 
job of a supervisor, and, as a matter of fact, they are usually 
taught on the theory that the students are going to become 
expert research scientists. In accepting that point of view it 
is difficult to see where a supervisor will ever meet a situation 
where the ability to conduct expert research in scientific fields 
is a part of his job.* Probably these courses are justified in 
many cases on the basis of such reasoning as the following: All 
occupations involve applications of the physical sciences. This 
being true, a knowledge of the physical sciences is necessary 
to anyone having to do with occupations. Since the supervisor 
of vocational education has something to do with occupations, it 
follows that he should have a foundation of information with 
regard to the sciences. This chain of reasoning is about parallel 
to that of a school principal who proposed to give a foundation 
course, equipping boys to operate any kind of a specialized shoe- 
making machine, by giving them a series of exercises in wood- 
turning on the basis of the following line of reasoning: First, all 
shie-making machines have a rotating part. Second, the most 
perfect industrial adaptation of rotation is found in the wood- 
turning lathe. Therefore, a series of exercises in wood-turning 
will enable an individual to immediately and successfully operate 
specialized shoe-making machines. 


* Certain possible exceptions to this general statement will be found in 
Chapter XVI and also on page 45 of this chapter. 
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General Psychology. — The question as to the value of general 
psychology has been covered sufficiently in the discussion on ‘“ Edu- 
cational Psychology.” It seems unnecessary, therefore, to extend 
this discussion beyond the statement that such experiences as the 
authors have had, and that such observations as they have been 
able to make, all indicate that the same factors for inclusion or 
exclusion set up in discussing other kinds of non-functioning infor- 
mation apply equally well here. However, it cannot be denied that 
it is an asset in obtaining a job under present employment condi- 
tions, for the reasons already pointed out, and likewise that it is 
a scholarship asset, as already discussed in the case of previous 
subjects. Again, it will be an interesting exercise for the reader, if 
familiar with the supervisory job, to find supervisory situations or 
problems where this kind of information will aid in their solution. 
In considering this statement the reader must not forget the kind 
of information which has already been given as constituting a 
necessary minimum asset or as a desirable asset for the supervisor. 

General Classroom Management. — The situation with regard 
to discipline, organization, and most other features of the general 
educational program must be entirely different in vocational edu- 
cation. Hence, the information secured as to the handling of 
general classes under general school conditions, with general school 
subjects, and general school discipline is of little or no value to a 
supervisor of vocational education. Under certain conditions it 
may be necessary for a supervisor to point out to general educa- 
tional groups why a different practice is necessary in vocational 
education, and, therefore, a knowledge of general educational pro- 
cedures may serve in establishing a common apperceptive base. 

Some Results of a Wrong Evaluation. — The foregoing dis- 
cussion has brought out the fact that there is a very wide gap 
between what is considered a necessary and desirable asset for a 
supervisor, either for employment or as an actual asset, in so far 
as the possession of information is concerned. If the reader accepts 
the discussions and statements which have been presented thus far 
in this chapter, it is evident that a large number of supervisors, 
when they first entered the supervisory field, were very inade- 
quately prepared and acquired most of their functioning informa- 


tion after they were employed. 
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It will be noted that in all discussions up to this point, 
there has been no attempt to set up the content of a training 
course for supervisors. The attempt only has been made to 
“separate the wheat from the chaff” in considering the kind of 
information which is an actual asset to a supervisor in discharging 
his supervisory function. Supervisors come to the job from various 
channels. In many cases they come from teaching positions, the 
equipment for these positions having in turn been secured from 
some organized training course. As a rule it requires from one to 
two years for a new supervisor to secure the additional functioning 
information necessary to effectively carry on his work. One evi- 
dence of this situation is the degree to which supervisors attend 
summer schools for the purpose of enlarging their fund of informa- 
tion. Much of the information which they secure in this manner 
has little or no relation to their specific job, and therefore is of 
little or no value to them, but the fact that they continue to go 
shows that they realize a need in this respect. In certain cases, 
where courses have been given along the lines discussed in this 
chapter, many supervisors who have attended these courses have 
been very free in expressing the opinion that it was the first time 
they had really received information which directly helped them 
in their work. 

It is also a very general experience that the ‘“ green ”’ super- 
visor finds difficulty in adjusting himself through a lack of func- 
tioning information, and this leads to his committing both “ sins 
of commission” and “sins of omission.”’ It is further true that 
practically all progressive supervisors are continually at work try- 
ing to secure additional functioning information from all sources, 
especially during the earlier period of their supervisory service. 
One of the most important service functions which the Federal 
Board has had to discharge, in order to meet such demands, has 
beef the furnishing of functioning information to State and local 
supervisors. This service was initiated with certain meetings on 
a national basis and has been further developed through regional 
and sectional conferences or schools of instruction in all fields, 
including agricultural, trade and_ industrial, home economics, 
commercial education, and civilian vocational rehabilitation. At 
present the service is being extended through State conferences, 
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interstate section meetings and group conferences, and specially 
organized courses in summer schools. A similar service has been 
rendered to industrial service organizations, to the Y. M. C. A., 
and to other organizations of a similar type. The demand for this 
kind of information has made it necessary for the Federal Board 
to give considerable time and attention to the development of 
this particular kind of research service. This situation which 
is obvious to those who are familiar with the conditions in the 
field of vocational education, would appear to be strong evidence 
in favor of the statements and expressions of opinion which have 
been made in the earlier part of this chapter. 

Professional Ability of a Supervisor of Vocational Education. — 
The discussion up to this time has dealt entirely with the necessary 
information which needs to be possessed by a supervisor. The 
degree to which this matter has been misunderstood appeared to 
the authors to warrant a rather full discussion. It is evident 
that the mere possession of information as such, whether func- 
tioning or non-functioning, does not in the strict sense of the 
word constitute a qualification or an asset. The real qualifi- 
cation consists in the ability to use such functioning information 
intelligently on the job. It must be admitted that up to the 
present time this qualification has had to be secured by the 
““ pick-up ”’ method on the job subsequent to employment. 

By professional equipment is meant the ability to do those things 
which a supervisor has to do which require special technical job 
knowledge and special procedures. In the application of Richard’s 
formula where HE = M+ 7+, the values M, T, and I 
represent the supervisor’s job. For example, suppose that a 
supervisor is responsible for introducing an improved course 
of study in a school. His knowledge of wherein the present 
course of study is inefficient or weak is represented by the (7) 
value in the formula. His knowledge of methods of analysis 
and of building up courses of study from an analysis is repre- 
sented by the (I) value, and the particular personnel method 
which he uses in getting the improved course accepted by those 
who are directly responsible for its acceptance correspond to the 
(M) value on this particular job. A typical list of the respon- 
sibilities of a supervisor of vocational education has already 
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been given on page 24, in Chapter III. The list is there- 
fore not repeated here. What we have to consider here is the 
character of the experiences which a supervisor must possess in 
order to enable him to successfully perform the various responsi- 
bilities and to deal with the various problems and situations which 
are included in the supervisory function. These experiences are 
commonly regarded as falling into five different groups: 


1. Educational. 
Occupational. 
Social. 
Teaching. 
Leadership. 


SR ie Ge be 


The various ways in which these experiences have been organ- 
ized for certain jobs involving supervisory responsibilities are illus- 
trated in the following examples, the first representing a United 
States Civil Service Examination for Federal Agents, and the 
second, requirements set up in a State Plan for a State Supervisor: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 
ReaionaL AGENTS, FepERAL BoarD FoR VocATIONAL EDUCATION 
1925 


“Citizenship and sex. — All citizens of the United States who meet the 
requirements, both men and women, may enter this examination; appointing 
officers, however, have the legal right to specify the sex desired in requesting 
certification of eligibles. 

Duties. — The duties of appointees will be to act as the agents of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in ascertaining whether or not the schools of 
the various States meet the standards proposed and approved for the respective 
States; to advise and give information to State authorities in carrying out 
their plans for vocational education along agricultural or trade and industrial 
lines; and to make studies of special phases of agricultural and trade and 
industrial education for vocational schools and classes. 

S@PHiects and weights. —- Competitors will not be required to report for 
examination at any place, but will be rated on the following subjects, which 
will have the relative weights indicated: 


Subjects Weights 
1.) Education: cs cease ee nee 30 
2 WEGRPETICIICE So s4.5) v2.5 Oa shy Cie RN OS ERR eee 40 


3. Thesis and publications (to be filed with application)... 30 
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Basis of ratings. — The ratings on the first two subjects will be rated on 
competitors’ sworn statements in their applications and upon corroborative 
evidence. 


AGENT IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Education and experience. — Applicants must show that they have been 
graduated with a degree in agriculture from a college or university of recog- 
nized standing with at least 118 credit hours of work accomplished; and, in 
addition, that they have had at least three years’ experience as a teacher of 
vocational agriculture, and at least three years’ experience as supervisor of 
vocational agricultural instruction or a like period in teacher-training work for 
the training or improvement of teachers of vocational agriculture. 

Writings. — Under the second subject applicants should submit with their 
applications any publications of which they may be the author, and must 
submit a thesis, preferably typewritten and not exceeding 3,500 words, upon 
some subject directly relating to vocational education in agriculture. 


AGENT IN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Education and experience. — Applicants must have had the following 
education and experience: 


1. At least two years’ training in a college or university of recognized 
standing, and, in addition, one of the following: (a) At least one year of pro- 
fessional training for service in the field of industrial education; or (b) two 
years of technical training in a college or university; or (c) five years’ success- 
ful experience as instructor of classes for apprentices in industrial establish- 
ments. 

2. In addition to the foregoing, at least three years’ experience in a re- 
sponsible administrative capacity in the supervision of industrial schools or 
classes (not manual training), or at least five years’ successful experience in 
the practice of a trade in addition to the apprenticeship training required by 
such trade. 

Writings. — Under the third subject the applicant should submit with his 
application copies of any publications on subjects relating to trade or indus- 
trial education of which the applicant is the author, and, in addition, must 
submit a thesis, preferably in typewriting, containing at least 2,000, and not 
more than 5,000, words on one of the following subjects: 

A. Point out and discuss the functions of manual training and vocational 
education for industrial occupations with relation to the entire educational 
program of a community. 

B. Discuss the function of the general continuation part-time school in 
relation to the general program of trade and industrial education. Indicate 
the promising and unpromising situations in the present stage of development 


and suggest the probable future trend. 
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C. Outline and discuss a plan for training of trade and industrial teachers 
which, in your opinion, would produce the most efficient teachers for the 
standard types of trade and industrial schools or classes. 


D. Outline and discuss a plan for training apprentices in the building 
trades — 


a. For a large city; or 
b. For a State. 


E. Discuss the social and economic values which are affected by a program 
of publicly supported trade and industrial education — 
a. From the standpoint of improving the economic and social status 
of the individual worker. 
b. From the standpoint of promoting the prosperity of the Nation. 


Age. — Applicants must not have reached their fiftieth birthday on the 
date of the examination. This age limit does not apply to persons entitled 
to preference because of military or naval service, but such applicants must 
not have reached the retirement age. 


NEBRASKA STATE PLAN 


“ QUALIFICATIONS OF SUPERVISORS AND OF ASSISTANT SUPERVISORS — 
Home Economics Epucation. 


A. Education, including Professional and Technical Training. 


The requirement in education including professional and technical 
training shall be of a higher standard than that required of the teachers 
to be supervised. 

The supervisor in charge of day schools shall therefore be a graduate of 
a standard four-year college course in home economics, which course shall 
include at least 25% in home economics subjects, 20% in related subjects, 
and 124% in professional subjects, and in addition shall have done some 
graduate work. 

The supervisor in charge of part-time and evening classes shall have 
completed at least a two-year course in a technical college or its equivalent, 
with a major in home economics and at least 123% in professional subjects. 


& Experience, including Homemaking, Teaching, and Administrative. 


Supervisors and assistants must have had at least two years practical 
experience in the home, including a considerable period of actual home 
management. In addition, supervisors must have had five years success- 
ful experience in teaching or supervisory work, a part of which shall have 
been in vocational home economics education. They shall have had 
experience in administration of instruction. Assistant supervisors must 
have had a minimum of three years teaching or supervisory work, a part 
of which shall have been in the home economics field. 
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This amount of experience is the minimum. A larger amount and a 
distribution of this experience in accordance with the prospective duties 
of the supervisor will be considered desirable. 

The supervisor of part-time and evening classes shall have had not less 
than two uninterrupted years of contact with industry, either by actual 
employment as worker, forelady, or manager, or as a teacher or super- 
visor of part-time or evening classes, in which employed girls or women 
were enrolled. ; 

She shall have had in addition, considerable experience in conferences 
with employers of women and with employees, and experience in arrang- 
ing the subject content of homemaking courses in terms of manipulative 
home practice. 


C. General Qualifications. 


At least twenty-five years of age and such personal qualities as will 
indicate leadership and ability to accomplish the work involved in the 
development and supervision of a program in homemaking education.” 


These actual samples and suggestions indicate the present stage 
of thinking and experience with regard to the necessary minimum 
qualifications for Federal and State supervisory positions.* It 
will be noted, in most cases, that the educational qualification given 
in the foregoing examples is based upon the possession of a college 
degree or upon a certain college attainment, that occupational ex- 
perience is specified only in a general way in terms of time, and 
that requirements as to social contacts are practically non-existent. 
Teaching experience, as well as evidence as to managerial or super- 
visory experience, is usually required. 

Educational Experience. — So far as minimum qualifications 
are concerned it seems to be assumed that a certain series of 
exposures to formal academic work guarantees an adequate kind 
and quantity of educational experience. In the opinion of the 
authors it does not, for several reasons. The mere fact that an 
individual has attained a certain level in the educational scheme, 
such as two years in a technical college of standard grade, or 
possession of a baccalaureate degree, gives very little information 
as to what functioning information or training experiences he may 


* A recent ruling of the Federal Board of Vocational Education makes 
possible the use of Federal teacher training funds for local supervision 
where provision is made in the State plan for qualifications and duties of 
local supervisors on a functional basis. 
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have secured. As an extreme case take the catalog of any large 
university. A certain individual holds a baccalaureate degree from 
that university. He may have taken any one of a hundred or 
more courses, or any combination of these courses, up to the max- 
imum number of courses which he could have taken in a four-year 
period of attendance. One student may have specialized in 
science, another in literature, another in economics, and another 
in vocational or in general education. Some of these experiences, 
at least theoretically, would function to a greater degree than 
others in the job of a supervisor, but this information is not given 
by the mere fact that he holds a baccalaureate degree. 

The answer as to why educational qualifications are organized 
in this way is very simple. It means easy work for the administrator, 
and an attempt to actually determine and evaluate the courses 
which have been taken by various individuals in qualifying for 
a degree would not only be expensive but also very troublesome. 
For these reasons the average administrator accepts the degree 
and “ trusts to luck.”” Entirely aside from the question as to how 
far a degree, or the question of a certain amount of attendance at 
educational institutions of higher learning, indicates the kind of 
experiences secured, it must be admitted that under present 
conditions the mere statistical fact that a degree has been secured 
does constitute a social asset in enabling the supervisor to main- 
tain a social status. He must do business with certain groups, 
where he would be at a certain disadvantage if such statistical 
qualifications were not known to be a part of his equipment. To 
the extent to which this factor actually affects the qualifications 
of a supervisor of vocational education it serves a useful purpose. 

The third and perhaps the most vital question with regard to 
educational qualifications is the degree to which the setting up 
of a statistical or formal educational exposure eliminates from 
the #ossibility of employment other types of individuals who are 
particularly well qualified for supervisory positions. Most people 
are familiar with men and women who are actually as well edu- 
cated as the average possessor of a baccalaureate degree and who 
have acquired their education in some non-academic and un- 
organized way, but nevertheless they have secured it. To the 
extent that people of this character are excluded and people of a 
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less desirable type are included, the purely statistical educational 
requirement obviously works to the disadvantage of the voca- 
tional program in securing the best type of supervisor. 

Occupational Experiences. — In the previous discussion it has 
been pointed out why the supervisor does not need the detailed. 
specific, technical knowledge and auxiliary information in any 
occupation, and that it is impossible for him to secure such 
experiences in the wide variety of occupations which fall within the 
purview of most supervisors of vocational education. The ques- 
tions may also be raised as to which is the better experience 
for a supervisor, an appreciation contact with a large number 
of occupations or a prolonged intense experience in one occupa- 
tion. What experience has he had in handling men? What 
experience has he which gives him an insight into the ways 
of thinking and the working conditions in various occupational 
groups? None of these questions or others of the same character 
are answered by the simple requirement of a number of years of 
occupational experience. For example, it may be required, in 
the set of supervisory specifications, that an agricultural super- 
visor must have had at least two years of working experience on a 
farm after the age of sixteen, preferably in the capacity of a 
manager. This requirement gives no information as to the size 
of the farm, the kind of a farm, the nature of the farm products 
produced, or as to the actual experiences which the particular 
individual secured. The managerial experience may have ranged 
from the partial handling of a large specialized enterprise to the 
complete responsibility for the operation of a small general farm. 
This custom of setting up occupational experience in terms of time 
is probably due to two reasons. First, as in the case of educa- 
tional experience, it means easy administration, and second, it is 
a natural result of a failure to distinguish between the functioning 
assets of a supervisor and of a vocational instructor. 

Social Contact. — By social contact is meant those various 
human contacts through which an individual learns to know 
people and to deal with them. It has already been stated that 
this is a very necessary asset on the part of the supervisor. 
The fact that it is usually omitted in the average specifications is 
probably due to the difficulty in securing a line on such information 
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and the failure to recognize its importance as an asset of a super- 
visor. 

Teaching Experience.— Teaching experience is usually re- 
quired on the theory that the supervisor is a teacher plus, and 
because on most pay roll jobs it is assumed that the supervisor is 
required to do a certain amount of organized teacher training or 
of demonstration teaching. Organized teacher training under the 
functional definition used in this book is excluded from the job 
of the supervisor. The mere time spent in organized teaching 
service does not give very much information as to the degree to 
which the supervisor has had the kind of teaching experience 
which would be an asset to him in the unorganized teaching which 
he will be called upon to do as a supervisor. For example, experi- 
ence as an instructor in a high school, teaching the ordinary formal 
subjects in the formal way, would be of very little assistance, and 
the same might be said of experience as a college professor. 
This is true for several reasons. The experience in the high 
school would be with organized formal instruction and with 
adolescent groups. The experience as a college professor would, 
under most conditions, be confined very largely to the use of 
methods of instruction, such as the lecture method, which find 
little place in the educational work of a supervisor. 

The whole procedure in the handling of unorganized training on 
a professional improvement basis is and must of necessity be quite 
different from that which would be carried on where there are 
groups of learners who are all to be given the same kind of instruc- 
tion. This is true since practically, in all cases, the professional 
improvement required is either specific with regard to an individual 
or at most with regard toa small group. It is inconceivable that 
a program for the professional improvement of teachers engaged 
in carrying out a vocational program in any one field could be 
ie A apply to the needs of all teachers without regard to their 
length of service, their previous experience, or the particular diffi- 
culties which they were experiencing for their own particular work- 
ing conditions. All these considerations make it very evident that 
a mere record of some experience as a teacher carries very little 
information as to the degree to which that experience would 
function in equipping a supervisor to carry on the kind of unor- 
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ganized instruction which goes with the supervisory function as it 
has been defined in this book. Experience in teaching vocational 
classes, where the same working conditions exist as will later be 
met when the individual seeks to enter the supervisory field, is of 
very great value and should be included in all qualifications for 
prospective supervisors. 

Leadership Experience. — The ability to act as a leader and as 
a manager of a working group is a very important asset as a part 
of the equipment of the supervisor. The number of years spent 
in occupational experience or in the work of teaching, without any 
further detailed information, gives practically no reliable data as 
to whether or not the individual has acquired a leadership experi- 
ence of a character which will be a satisfactory asset to him on a 
supervisory job. For example, A he may have spent a consid- 
erable amount of time in teaching, where the discipline was of a 
military character and where he was dealing with adolescents; 
B he may have had a considerable experience in teaching trade 
extension courses; C he may have had experiences as a fore- 
man or as assistant foreman in connection with his occupational 
experiences; and D he may have acted as a personnel manager in 
some occupational organization. It would not be difficult for any 
administrator to determine which of these different kinds of 
experiences is the greatest asset to a supervisor. 

The discussion can be summed up by pointing out that 
the customary procedure of setting up qualifications has been 
based very largely upon two factors. First, the ease of adminis- 
tration, and second, the assumption that the supervisor is a 
teacher plus. As a result of the operation of these two factors it 
is practically impossible to secure from the typical form of neces- 
sary minimum qualifications, the kind of information which is 
really needed. This statement is true where the information is 
needed to determine the degree to which the experiences secured 
have actually set up a satisfactory asset for successfully carrying 
out the various supervisory jobs of the character of those given in 
the list on page 24 of Chapter ITI. 

A More Efficient Procedure for Securing Qualifications. — 
A more efficient procedure consists in first determining the 
information and abilities which actually function on a super- 
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visory job and then in determining what constitutes acceptable 
evidence as to the degree to which an individual has secured 
such information and possesses such abilities. Such a proce- 
dure places the securing of actual experiences and the correct 
evaluating of those experiences against the job demand — above 
ease in administration — which in certain cases, such as the 
United States Civil Service Commission, unquestionably con- 
stitutes a very serious administrative difficulty. Nevertheless, 
in the interest of securing the right kind of people and in getting 
a fair, just, and efficient system for evaluating experiences, this 
procedure should be given very serious consideration. As an 
example of a set of qualifications which have been developed 
through the application of this procedure there is given here a 
suggested set of qualifications for an agent for trade and industrial 
education for the Federal Board for vocational education. 


SUGGESTED STATEMENT OF THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
A REGIONAL AGENT FOR TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION * 


“T. EpucaTION AND EXPERIENCE. 


Applicant must meet the qualifications in each of the six lines as specified 
below, except where certain equivalents are provided for — 


A. General Education. 


Graduation from a college or university of recognized standing or 
equivalent general education. In cases where the applicant has not com- 
pleted a four-year college or university course, special evidence will be 
required to show that he has the equivalent of such general education as 
is usually possessed by those who have graduated from a college of liberal 
arts or an engineering school. Furthermore, in such cases special weight 
will be attached to such subjects as economics, sociology, and ability to 
express thoughts in writing clearly and forcefully. 


Be Experience. 


1. Successful Experience in Personnel Management. — Applicants 
should have had at least three years’ successful experience in an adminis- 
trative or supervisory capacity where one of the major responsibilities 
was to direct the work of a group of subordinates. Such administrative 


* Prepared by the Trade and Industrial Education Service, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 
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and supervisory experience should fall into one of the following classi- 
fications: 
a. In an industrial plant or industrial organization; or 
b. In an educational organization dealing with industrial training 
problems. 


In other words, applicants should have had experience in one or more of 
the following types of positions: 


(1) State supervisor of trade and industrial education. 

(2) City director of vocational education. 

(3) Principal of an approved vocational school. 

(4) Head of a department in an approved trade or industrial school. 
(5) Educational director in an industrial organization. 


Note. — Successful experience in one or more of the above mentioned capaci- 
ties would tend to show evidence of ability to deal with individuals and groups 
of individuals on a personnel basis. This is an essential qualification for a 
regional agent. 

2. Experience in Applying the Methods of Scientific Research to the 
Solution of Problems. 


Note. — Evidence of experience in this field is essential, although the study 
or investigation need not necessarily have been in the field of industrial educa- 
tion or in the field of education. Such work may have been done either in 
education, physical or biological science, economics, or sociology. The 
important thing is for the applicant to present evidence that he has a working 
command of approved practices in gathering and evaluating information, 
selecting functioning data, and drawing logical conclusions from selected facts. 


3. Experience in Writing for Publication. — Applicants should submit 
evidence that they have prepared magazine articles, books, or bulletins 
which were based upon studies and investigations made by themselves, 
either alone or in coéperation with others. 

4. Experience in Teaching. — Applicant should submit evidence of 
successful experience in both of the following fields: 


a Not less than four years of successful teaching experience, either 
in an approved trade and industrial school, in an industrial plant school 
or training department, or in the special work of training teachers for 
such schools. 


Note. — Experience in teaching in standard high schools or colleges may be 
accepted in part for the above requirements, but in no case should an applicant 
have had less than two years’ teaching experience, either as a teacher in an 
approved vocational school or as a trainer of industrial teachers. 


b. Special experience in teaching and working constructively with 
groups where the instructor has no authority, as is the case in trade 
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extension courses. Successful work in promoting trade and industrial 
education through foreman training conferences in industrial plants 
illustrates the type of experience which would be considered under 
this requirement. 


5. Trade Experience. — Applicant must submit evidence of adequate 
industrial experience in conformity with one of the following specifications: 


a. Two years’ experience as a journeyman mechanic beyond the 
period of apprenticeship. 

b. Three years of industrial experience of a miscellaneous character, 
which must, however, include not less than two years of definite em- 
ployment as a wage-earner in a recognized industrial occupation. 
In computing the total of three years’ industrial experience, experience 
as an office employee, time-keeper, clerical worker, or salesman for an 
industrial organization can not be considered as offsetting more than 
one year of actual working experience. 


II. Suacestep RatIne. 
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Thesis subjects will have to be very carefully selected in order to deter- 
mine, so far as possible, the degree to which applicants have a clear under- 
standing of the philosophy of vocational education, its relationship to 
general education and the social and economic forces which have operated 
in such a way as to make vocational education a fundamental need of 
society. The ability to think clearly along these lines and a clear apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental philosophy of education, including vocational 
education, is one of the principal qualifications needed by a man to fill 
this position. The best way of evaluating this qualification on the part 
of any individual is to require him to write a thesis on a carefully selected 


subject to bring out his views relative to some of these fundamental 
qugetions. 


Theses will be evaluated chiefly with regard to the following four points: 


(1) Evidence that the writer has a working command of a sound 
philosophy of vocational education. 

(2) Evidence that the writer possesses or knows how to secure such 
information as has a bearing upon the subject. 

(3) Intelligence and judgment with which functioning information 
is selected and utilized in the presentation of the subject. 

(4) Evidence that the writer possesses ability to think constructively. 
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Ill. Suacestep SussEects ror THESIS. 


Note. — Use of diagrams and graphs is encouraged. The thesis should be 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words, exclusive of diagrams, graphs, and other illustrative 
material. 


1. Point out and discuss the functions of manual training and voca- 
tional education for industrial occupations with relation to the entire 
educational program of a community. 

2. A certain community is desirous of establishing an efficient training 
scheme for plumbing. You are called in for consultation and find that 
the school authorities are in favor of setting up a full-time four-year 
training course conducted entirely under the control of the school authori- 
ties. What would be your advice and on what would you base it? 

3. Discuss the function of the general continuation part-time school 
in relation to the general program of trade and industrial education. 
Indicate the promising and unpromising situations in the present stage 
of development and suggest the probable future trend. 

4. Outline and discuss a plan for training of trade and industrial 
teachers which, in your opinion, would produce the most efficient teachers 
for the standard types of trade and industrial schools or classes. 

5. Outline and discuss a plan for training apprentices in the building 
trades: 


a. For a large city; or 
b. For a State. 


6. Outline what you consider would be an efficient plan for training 
the personnel of an industrial plant of some special type, and point 
out the relationships, if any, which should exist between the plant pro- 
gram and the public program of vocational education: 


a. Specialized jobs -— largely semi-skilled workers — serial opera- 


tions. 
b. General repair shops (railway shops). 
c. Standardized production using a large percentage of skilled work- 


men. 


7. Discuss the social and economic values which are affected by a 
program of publicly supported trade and industrial education: 


a. From the standpoint of improving the economic and social status 


of the individual worker. 
b. From the standpoint of promoting the prosperity of the Nation. 


8. Discuss the relative value to society of pre-employment vocational 
education for young people and extension training for adult workers. 
Give detailed reasons in support of your position.”’ 


2 SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The General Qualifications of a Supervisory Staff.— In the 
efficient discharge of its responsibilities, a supervisory staff in 
the field of vocational education must work in codperation with 
a wide range of social groups. It is recognized by leaders in the 
vocational field that efficient programs of vocational education 
cannot be carried on by school men alone, but that the codperation 
of employers, employees, and the general public is necessary. It 
is evident, therefore, that representatives of the supervisory staff 
must be able to work effectively with all these groups. Since 
no one person can possibly possess all the qualifications for dealing 
with all these groups to the same degree, a properly “ balanced ” 
staff should include individuals who are, so to speak, “longer” 
on one side than on another in their range of experience between 
high academic standing, wide occupational experience, and degree 
of educational experience. 

This “balance” is well illustrated by the make-up of the staff 
of the Federal Board, where, out of twenty-four people in the 
administrative and supervisory staff, twenty-one hold baccalau- 
reate degrees from institutions of recognized standing in the educa- 
tional world, and ten hold more advanced degrees. All have had 
experience in classroom teaching, ranging from two to twenty 
years, twenty have earned their living working at some occupa- 
tion, ranging, in different cases, from core making to civil engineer- 
ing. Evidently a group so constituted can draw from its member- 
ship, at any time, some one individual especially fitted by experi- 
ence to work coéperatively with almost any type of a social group. 

Personal Equipment of a Supervisor. — Before going into this 
phase of the discussion, the reader should recognize the distinction 
between assets for getting a job and assets for efficiently dis- 
charging the responsibilities of a job, and that in many cases 
employment assets have not always squared with performance 
assets. This fact is particularly true in educational work, in the 
sense that in education more emphasis is laid upon personal 
appearance and what are regarded as professional mannerisms 
than is the case in connection with employment in commercial 
and industrial pursuits. Most commercial establishments or 
industrial plants are likely to pay very much more attention to the 
actual job qualifications and relatively less attention to matters of 
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personal presence than is true in the case of corresponding situa- 
tions in education. This greater emphasis on the personal side in 
the educational field is probably due to a reason that has already 
been referred to in this chapter —that is, ease in administra- 
tion. An industrial plant which is considering the employment 
of a certain individual for the position of superintendent will go 
to much more expense and trouble in securing information as to 
the ability which that individual has shown in previous jobs and 
as to the opinions of those with whom he has been associated on 
the job than will the average educational administrator. In all 
probability this distinction in emphasis is partially due to another 
reason. Most cases of employment in general education corre- 
spond very closely to what may be called the buying of a stand- 
ardized product. The superintendent who goes out to get an 
eighth grade teacher or a teacher of Latin, or of history, or of 
English literature in a high school, can practically depend upon 
securing a standardized type of individual, so far as equipment, 
command of procedure, and successful experience under standard 
conditions enter into the problem. He can, as a matter of fact, 
secure most of the information necessary to assure him that he is 
getting a standard individual through some regular, organized serv- 
ice, such as a teachers’ agency. Hence, he is chiefly concerned 
only with such special conditions as he may have in mind or with 
regard to certain of his own individual idiosyncracies. For exam- 
ple, he may want a teacher of eighth grade arithmetic, and he is 
reasonably sure he can get such a teacher equipped to do the kind 
of work to be done without any special investigation. But he may 
want this teacher for a certain room in a certain school where dis- 
cipline has broken down, or he may have certain notions with 
regard to what he considers a desirable personality, or the situ- 
ation may be such that certain social or religious connections are 
considered highly desirable. 

In undertaking to set up some of the more important persona 
characteristics, or qualifications, for an efficient supervisor, the 
authors have again drawn very largely on their own personal 
experiences as supervisors and administrators. An analysis of 
these experiences brings out a number of qualifications which may 
be classified under five different groups, as follows: 
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1. Personal appearance. 

2. Physical equipment. 

3. Personal equipment necessary to carry on as an individual. 

4. Personal equipment necessary to carry on as a member of 
the staff. 

5. Personal equipment necessary to carry on as a group leader. 


Personal Appearance. — A great deal of unnecessary thought 
and discussion has been devoted to the question of personal 
appearance, not only for supervisors, but for other positions in the 
educational field. As a matter of fact, the question of personal 
appearance seems to come down to two factors, both indicating 
the possession of common sense. First, the ability on the part of 
the individual to conform to group expectations and standards; 
second, the ability of the individual to dress_in such a way that 
others do not notice him as being either funder«or over-dressed. 
Both of these factors are nothing more than the « ordinary canons 
of good society. A supervisor is called upon to work with all 
kinds of social groups. Any person with good judgment will 
naturally comport himself in any given group so that he does not 
impress others as feeling superior on the one hand, or as making 
any special effort to cater to them on the other hand. In other 
words, he should be himself, should carefully avoid giving offense 
and should be equally careful in not making the members of the 
group feel that they had offended him. The same general prin- 
ciple will also apply in the matter of dress. 

Physical Equipment. — A supervisor should not be physically 
handicapped. The work of supervision makes a certain peculiar 
demand upon the physical strength of the individual, probably 
more so than most other jobs in the educational field. By 
the very nature of the fact that the job involves the promo- 
tion of programs that are very often widely scattered geograph- 
ically, he is continually called upon, not only for a consider- 
able amount of travel, but also for conferences, and for individual 
assistance, and these very often under very trying condi- 
tions. He must live in a more or less irregular way, he must 
give up the idea of keeping an eight-hour day and must keep good- 
natured under all circumstances. Evidently demands of this sort 
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cannot be met successfully by anyone whose vitality is low or who 
is ill. 

Carrying on as an Individual. — There are certain parts of a 
supervisor’s job which he has to carry on as an individual. All 
such matters as planning the particular character of the improve- 
ment which he wishes to secure at any given time, the evaluation 
of data, the consideration of situations, and the determination of 
how they are to be treated, together with a multitude of other 
problems, he must work out as an individual. He may do this at 
his office, at his home, on the road, or on the golf course. Wherever 
he does it, it must be done alone, and as an individual. 

The ability to do this kind of work successfully, depends upon a 
number of individual characteristics, among the more important 
of which are the ability to visualize present situations, and how 
they will be modified by certain lines of procedure, an active 
imagination, an ability to analyze situations, an ability to think 
logically, an ability to keep his feet on the ground, an ability to 
plan carefully with regard to all functioning factors, an optimistic 
attitude of mind, a systematic way of working both mechanically 
and mentally, an actual interest in his job, an ability to be some- 
thing more than a specialist, and perhaps the most important of 
all, an ability to believe in his job. 

The above characteristics may be likened to a storage battery. 
The more they are used, the better they function, and without use 
they soon deteriorate. The desirability of most of these charac- 
teristics is self-evident. Unless the supervisor is careful, practical, 
logical, and analytic in working out his problems, in making his 
plans, and in making his decisions, it requires no arguments to 
show that he will soon be in all sorts of difficulties. If he is without 
an imagination, he will see few opportunities for improving his 
program. If he is neither interested nor optimistic, he soon be- 
comes a disinterested pessimist, which, of course, terminates his 
usefulness as a supervisor. If he is not something more than a 
specialist, he will be unable to correlate his special problems with 
the general, sociological, and educational problems with which 
they must correlate. ; 

Every man must possess some kind of working philosophy with 
regard to his own job. There are two points of view among dif- 
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ferent individuals: First, that the job is to be used for their own 
personal advantage and advancement; second, that through the 
job they are rendering a worthwhile social service/’ Unless the 
supervisor adopts this second philosophy, and honestly believes 
that through his job he is rendering a real and vital service to 
society, that he is in the truest sense of the word a social service 
agent, he can never succeed as a supervisor of vocational education. 
The situation should never develop where the supervisor feels that 
he owns the job rather than the job owning him. All of this 
amounts to saying that on the supervisory job, as on all other 
jobs, success or failure is largely a question of job morale. 

Carrying on as a Member of the Staff. — The three major groups 
of personal characteristics discussed up to the present are charac- 
teristics where the individual is considered as a single individual 
with regard to his physical equipment, his mental attitude, and 
his social and personal characteristics. 

There remains to be considered those situations where a super- 
visor must work with other people, where human relationship 
factors come in, and where he must work as a member of a team. 
One important team job of a supervisor arises out of the fact that 
he is usually a member of a staff. Under these conditions, he 
needs, at least, the following characteristics, loyalty, a give and 
take attitude of mind, a contributing attitude of mind, an ability 
to appreciate the other fellow’s point of view, an ability to 
see the job of the staff as distinct from his own individual job, 
the ability to keep an open and an unsuspicious attitude of mind, 
initiative, an equipment beyond that of his own specialty, and 
perhaps more important than all of the rest, a fine sense of courtesy 
and tactfulness. 

The necessity for such characteristics as an appreciation of the 
othez’s point of view, the ability to keep an open mind, the ability 
to be courteous and tactful, and to be willing to give and take, all 
of which are involved in a codperative relationship, are too obvious 
to need any special discussion. When we come to consider the 
implications of the word “ loyalty,” we find it involves at least six 
different kinds of loyalty: there is loyalty to his superior, there is 
loyalty to his inferior, there is loyalty to the job or the organization 
to which he belongs, there is loyalty to the group of which he is a 
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member, there is loyalty to his own ideals concerning the job the 
group is to put across for society, and there is loyalty to society 
which has intrusted the job to the group with which he is con- 
nected. It is obvious that all sorts of situations may arise where 
if a man is loyal in one respect he may be at least apparently dis- 
loyal in other respects. For example, it is a matter of current 
comment in the daily press that: 


“‘ Admiral William S. Sims, who, while serving as Commander 
Sims, ordnance officer on the battleship Kentucky, at the China 
Station, made sensational charges against the efficiency of those 
officers who were in charge of gunnery in the Navy. He declared 
that the American battleships were doomed to the scrap heap in 
any naval battle because of the antiquated methods used in target 
practice. Admiral Sims had gathered information from various 
sources, notably from Sir Percy Scott, then Captain Scott, of the 
British Navy. He sought in vain to impress the ordnance officials 
and finally, in desperation, took steps to so arouse officials that the 
matter would be brought to the attention of President Roosevelt. 
President Roosevelt heard of Admiral Sims’ sensational charges 
and of his violation of the usual naval procedure. 

““* You may take care of the disciplinary part of it when I am 
through,’ President Roosevelt is reported to have remarked to the 
officer who wanted Admiral Sims punished. ‘ But, first,’ President 
Roosevelt added, ‘ it is my duty as Commander-in-Chief to find 
out if what he says is true.’ 

“President Roosevelt ordered Admiral Sims immediately 
brought to Washington. He confronted Admiral Sims with the 
criticisms and talked things over and asked for substantiation. 
Then he sentenced Admiral Sims to take charge of target practice 
in the Navy and prove his case. There was no office of target 
practice director. President Roosevelt created one on the spot. 
Admiral Sims became inspector of target practice, with an office 
close to the White House, and the resulting reforms brought 
American gunnery to the high point of efficiency it occupies today.” 


In this situation we have a case of apparent disloyalty to his su- 
periors, but certainly not a case of disloyalty to the Navy or to the 
people of the United States, or to an ideal. 

Apparent Disloyalty. — In many cases, that which is commonly 
called disloyalty is really not disloyalty. An action on the part of 
any one, which may pique or annoy or wound the vanity or 
egotism of a superior is not per se disloyalty to that individ- 
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ual. In the example that was used above there is no doubt 
but that a number of superior officers of the Navy were, to 
say the least, considerably annoyed and their official pride was 
probably wounded by such a breaking of all the precedents of 
naval procedure. In view of the fact that every effort had been 
made to accomplish the purpose through the regular official 
channels, and owing to the fact that access to the President could 
not be secured through these officers as an official channel, it is at 
least an open question whether any act of disloyalty was com- 
mitted. Assuming every reasonable effort had been made, and 
that the failure to secure any action was due to a lack of the proper 
sense of responsibility to the country on the part of his superiors, 
this action would not appear to have been a case of disloyalty, in 
fact, though from the general statement of the case, as previously 
made, it might appear so upon the surface. 

Real Disloyalty. — Real as distinguished from apparent dis- 
loyalty may occur in either one of two ways: 


1. It may be unintentional, or 
2. It may be the result of a deliberate action. 


Illustrations of the first type of disloyalty are ordinary gossip, 
incidental “‘ knocking,” or making off-hand criticism under im- 
proper conditions. Such cases are almost always due to uninten- 
tional acts on the part of the individual, or to what may be called 
‘carelessness on the job.”’ Intentional disloyalty is almost always 
due to a failure to follow the proper procedure. This procedure 
may sometimes involve the placing of his job in jeopardy or in pre- 
senting his resignation but, in either of these cases, a definite 
procedure can be followed, whereby the man can avoid being dis- 
loyal in either one of the situations enumerated. In all organiza- 
tions there should be provided a proper channel through which an 
appeal on the part of any member of the staff can be transmitted 
to the highest authority, and in practically all of the difficult 
situations which do arise from time to time there are procedures 
of this kind which a subordinate can follow with a perfectly clear 
conscience. Procedures of this kind are based upon two very simple 
principles, the “ golden rule,” and the “ square deal,” and in sit- 
uations which involve the question of loyalty or of disloyalty, the 
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application of these two fundamental principles will enable any- 
one to distinguish between loyal and disloyal procedure. 

Being Suspicious. — The man who is continually suspicious on 
his job will always be working at a very serious disadvantage. 
His fear that someone else is continually trying to take advantage 
of him will lead him into many very difficult situations and will 
prevent his advancement and reduce his ability to render efficient 
service. For example, a supervisor who, when directed to pur- 
sue a certain line of development by his administrative officer, 
feels that the administrative officer has so directed him because 
of selfish motives and for his own personal advantage, and there- 
fore fails to go at the job with the same amount of zeal and the 
intent to make good that he otherwise would display, thereby 
suffers because of his suspicious attitude and his job suffers with 
him. 

Whenever a new position is created in an organization, or even 
when an old position has to be filled by a new appointee, especially 
if the appointment is made from the outside, the individual com- 
ing into this job must go through a long period during which he 
must combat all kinds of suspicious attitudes of mind on the 
part of those with whom he is associated. In the case of a staff 
where a fair degree of codperation is necessary, the existence of 
this suspicious attitude of mind on the part of any member is 
probably one of the most important factors in preventing him from 
rendering his most efficient service. 

Carrying on as a Group Leader. — The job of the supervisor 
is to improve the program, and since this program is being put 
over by people, he must of necessity become the leader of the 
group which is actually handling the program. The character- 
istics which he requires are the ordinary leadership characteristics 
which have frequently been analyzed and set up in reports of 
conferences of foremen and various books dealing with leadership 
in the fields of industry and education. The reader can, by 
referring to these sources, find these characteristics set up in 
various ways by various people. The following are particularly 
applicable to a supervisor’s job: The ability to command personal 
and professional respect, to put himself in the other fellow’s place, 
to know exactly what he wants to do at all times, to be adaptable, 
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to be able to keep in advance of his group professionally, to 
possess and exercise initiative, to be : ee plus, and, perhaps, 
more important than these, to be a “ square shooter,’’ to be able 
to exercise courtesy and tact in all situations and to possess a 
sense of humor. These last three are the ‘‘ saving graces ”’ of a 
successful supervisor. 
Conclusion. — In this chapter the authors have gone quite ex- 
haustively into the whole philosophy of the assets of a supervisor 
of vocational education and, in fact, the philosophy of a super- 
visor in any other educational position. It remains to consider 
to what degree these assets can be secured through organized 
instruction or through the services of an organized institution 
of learning. The great mass of necessary or desirable information 
to which attention has been drawn can be secured through such 
agencies, and probably could be secured to a better advantage 
in this way. It is also possible through the use of proper 
instructional and training methods, such as the use of cases, 
demonstration, and the conference method to give at least a con- 
siderable degree of appreciation of many of the problems of the 
supervisor, and some preparation for dealing with them on the job. 
Outside of this information, however, at least under present con- 
ditions, most of the remaining characteristics which have been 
discussed in this chapter are those capacities and mental attitudes 
which the individual secures in an unorganized way through the 
entire range of his life contact. After all, the job of the super- 
visor is not so much to improve programs directly as it is to 
improve others who are working through programs — that is, to 
improve those who are using programs to assist people to educate 
themselves. In proportion, therefore, as he is himself a human 
being he can successfully help human beings on the job, and most 
of the characteristics which have been discussed in this chapter as 
distinguished from the functioning information and training are, 
after all, nothing more than the characteristics of a good citizen. 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Of the three groups of qualifications of a supervisor given at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, which of them can be developed through organized 
instruction? 
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2. Criticize the suggested inventory of the minimum necessary functioning 
information given on page 29, and give reasons for your criticism. 

3. What would be the value to a supervisor of possessing information in 
regard to the following: (a) History of Grecian education, (b) history of the 
preservation of learning during the Middle Ages, (c) experimental psychology 
(d) history of vocational education, (e) the respective social functions e 
manual training, industrial arts, prevocational education, and of vocational 
education? 

4. Select a vocational school with which you are familiar and rate it in 
terms of the 10 factors or basic principles of vocational education given in 
the text. 

5. Make an inventory of the knowledge of legislation which should be 
required for the satisfactory equipment of a local supervisor of vocational 
education. 

6. Make an inventory of what a supervisor needs to know with regard to 
methods of instruction. 

7. Is it necessary for a supervisor to be a good teacher himself in order to 
be able to criticize constructively the teaching of others? 

8. Is the purpose of vocational education to improve the earning capacity 
of the individual, to raise his standard of living conditions, or to increase the 
wealth-producing ability of the social group in which he lives? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

9. Prepare a brief statement giving your conception of the relation of 
vocational education to the entire educational program of society. 

10. Formulate a definition of vocational education. 

11. Is it possible to give all forms of vocational education in an organized 
way? For example, is it possible to give training for a locomotive engineer 


in a school? 
12. Prepare a statement showing the distinction between habit psychology 


and faculty psychology. 

13. So far as basic principles are concerned, what is the difference between 
(a) agricultural education, (b) trade and industrial education, (c) commercial 
education, and (d) home economics education? 

14. Make a list of some of the conditions which affect class room manage- 
ment as carried on in a vocational school compared with class room manage- 
ment carried on in the general school. 

15. Insert your own ratings in Table No. 4 and give your reasons for your 
ratings. 

16. If you do not agree with the different kinds of information listed in 
Table No. 4, prepare a similar table with your own ratings. 

17. If you consider that there are other kinds of desirable information 
which should be included in the list given on page 43, prepare an extended 
list. 

18. Discuss the importance of research as a part of the job of a supervisor 
of vocational education. 
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19. As a supervisor would you recommend the use of tests as establishing 
ability or lack of ability to impart instruction in a vocational subject? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

20. In what respects would a teacher conducting a vocational department 
in a high school need more information with regard to a high school organiza- 
tion than would the head of a department in an independent trade school? 

21. What information should a supervisor possess with regard to the 
economics of distribution? ; 

22.. Which is the more important to a supervisor, — scholarship ability or 
job ability? Give reasons for your answer. 

23. You have been acting in a supervisory capacity in general education. 
What information would you naturally possess which would be of service to 
you if you became a supervisor in either (a) agricultural education, (6) home 
economics education or (c) trade and industrial education? 

24. Prepare qualifications corresponding in a general way to the samples 
given in the text for a director of a vocational school. 


CHAPTER V 
SUPERVISORY OVERHEAD 


Preliminary. — The work of a supervisor divides itself into two 
parts. The first part consists of those activities which make 
possible the initiation or the actual improvement of programs, 
while the second part consists of those activities which actually 
improve the program. In the case of the construction of a build- 
ing, the actual construction is contingent upon a number of 
preliminary activities, such as the construction of scaffolding, the 
transportation of material, the drawing of plans, the erection of 
forms, and the taking out of insurance, all of which add to the cost 
of the building but do not involve such activities as those of the 
steel worker, the concrete mixer, the brick-layer, the electrician, 
the plumber, and other activities of this character. The product 
of the first group of activities, in the case of a building, are not 
permanent in their character. In due time the scaffoldings are 
removed, the architect’s plans are filed away, forms are taken down, 
the bills for transportation are paid, the insurance expires, and so 
far as the builders’ liability is concerned, the building is erected 
and becomes a place where various activities are carried on. 
The cost of the first group of activities is a part of the total cost 
of the building and can be properly designated as overhead cost. 
In the same way a manufacturing concern has to carry an over- 
head for all such activities as recording, distribution, technical 
control, advertising, social service work, and salaries of general 
executives, all of which is recognized as a legitimate and necessary 
overhead cost. 

In the case of a supervisor of vocational education, the analogy 
runs very close to the illustrations given above. Unless he is 
able to set up plans, establish necessary contacts, secure neces- 
sary information, and exercise intelligent inspection, he cannot 
effectively improve his program. Just as in the illustration given 
above there is a necessary overhead, so with the supervisor there 
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is a corresponding “ overhead ”’ which draws upon a portion of 
his thought, his energy, and his time. This overhead, as already 
stated, makes it possible for him to effectively improve his pro- 
gram, which may be called his primary or direct job. In a sense, 
this overhead constitutes the preliminary work through which 
the supervisor is enabled to utilize all functioning factors which 
affect his ability to successfully carry out any specific piece of 
improvement work. 

Illustrations are not uncommon where a local supervisor of 
vocational education has undertaken to promote a program, such 
as an apprentice education program, the success of which was 
dependent upon the codperation of organized labor. In many 
cases the supervisor failed to acquaint himself with even the 
names of the local representatives of organized labor for those 
trades in which he proposed to set up a program. In attempting 
to organize an apprenticeship program without the codperation 
of labor he committed the same error as a builder would who 
undertook to construct a concrete building and who failed to put 
any cement into his concrete, in which case he built a house which 
was ‘‘ founded upon sand.” In other cases, a supervisor proposing 
to establish a codperative part-time school failed to make contact 
with the employers until after he had his school in operation. In 
still other cases, supervisors have undertaken to develop programs 
which required the intelligent codperation of public school groups, 
and have absolutely ignored them. The failure to do all of 
these things represents an attempt to do the job with less overhead 
than is necessary for a satisfactory carrying on of the program. 
In many cases supervisors have failed because they have given an 
undue amount of their time to the performance of overhead activ- 
ities, and in other cases supervisors have failed because they have 
neglected to do any overhead work. 

Ovérhead Work and Constructive Work. — By constructive work 
is meant the performance of all those activities which function directly 
in the improvement of the program under supervision. These ac- 
tivities correspond to the activities in the erection of a building 
which results in a permanent improvement. They are derived 


from at least ten important supervisory functions which may be 
listed as follows: 
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. Developing efficient standards of instruction. 
. Developing the ability to apply efficient standards of instruc- 


. Assisting in the development of functioning content. 

. Providing for the effective use of research. 

. Providing for necessary records and reports. 

. Developing an efficient type of organization. 

. Developing an efficient program. 

. Improving teachers in service. 

. Securing and maintaining a position of effective leadership. 


10. Developing and applying effective standards whereby the 
supervisor can evaluate and improve his own supervision. 

Good and Poor Overhead. — Some of the basic characteristics 
of good and poor overhead are indicated in the following table. 


TABLE No. 5 
Goop anp Poor OvERHEAD 


Good Overhead 


. Where the necessary minimum 
overhead is provided. 


. Where the overhead work in- 
cludes all necessary factors. 

. Where all necessary factors are 
included and are correctly eval- 
uated in terms of the job to be 
done. 

. Where no unnecessary factors are 
included in the overhead work. 

. Where all factors are utilized to 
their full value in terms of the 
job to be done. 

. Where the overhead work gives 

promise of having a productive 

value. 


Poor Overhead 


. Where there is too much or not 


enough overhead for the par- ° 
ticular job in question. 


. Where the overhead does not 


include all necessary factors. 


. Where all necessary factors are 


included but are not correctly 
evaluated in terms of the job 
to be done. 


. Where unnecessary factors are 


included in the overhead work. 


. Where all factors are not fully 


utilized in terms of the job to 
be done. 


. Where the overhead work does 


not give promise of having a 
productive value. 


An illustration of advanced overhead is the situation which is 
reported to have developed with regard to research in improved 
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agricultural practices as carried on by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Agricultural Experiment Stations to 
the effect that at the present there has been secured an amount of 
technical knowledge and information, which under present condi- 
tions, cannot be embodied in agricultural practices for many 
years. This situation is probably due partly to a lack of funds for 
printing and distributing this information, as well as to lack of a 
sufficient organization to interpret the information to the agri- 
cultural population and assist it in applying it in their practice. 
This illustrates a case where the overhead has exceeded the direct 
improvement work. 

An illustration of a lack of sufficient overhead is afforded in most 
States which enacted part-time compulsory attendance laws that 
local communities were required to put into effect by a certain 
date, when no previous study had been made as to the number of 
pupils, the possibilities for housing, the degree of codperation of 
the employers, and the new problem involved in the training of 
teachers, nor had any definite social objective been set up for 
these particular types of schools. Here, under these conditions, 
the overhead work performed was practically zero and constructive 
work has presumably been going on ever since in the almost 
hopeless attempt to make the schools efficient without first ex- 
pending some energy in the necessary overhead work. 

An illustration of situations which might come under items 
(2), (3), (4), or (5) in Table No. 5, is a case where in promoting 
an apprenticeship scheme, the overhead work is confined entirely 
to employers or where considerable time and effort is devoted to 
promoting the scheme with civic organizations whose membership 
is composed almost entirely of professional people or merchants. 
Another illustration is that of a supervisor who spends a great 
deal of his time going around the State talking to civic or service 
club#but never getting to a point with them where they see any 
definite contribution which they can make to his program. As a 
contrasting situation, in one State, overhead work with these same 
service clubs has resulted in a very definite plan of codperation in 
determining where civilian vocational rehabilitation trainees may 
be placed at the close of their training period. 

A further illustration of unjustifiable overhead is that of a 
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supervisor who undertakes to carry on a piece of overhead work 
which is aimed at a modification of the program that is either 
impossible under existing conditions, or that soon appears to be 
impossible. In either case, instead of quitting and directing his 
efforts toward some other situation, that is possible, he continues 
to expend his time on useless overhead. In the experience of one 
of the authors as a State supervisor at work in a certain city, it 
soon became evident that no program in vocational education 
could be introduced into that community as long as a certain man 
retained his predominating influence in city affairs. Obviously as 
long as this condition existed, it was useless to continue to try to 
make headway. The sensible thing to do was to go to some 
other community where it was possible to put over a program and 
await a more favorable opportunity at the former place. 

Success Factors in Supervisory Overhead. — Certain success 
factors are so important in the efficiency of overhead that they 
require special consideration. These factors are — 


. Balance. 

. Getting the codperation of the community. 
Knowing where you are going. 

. Knowing what to do and when to do it. 
Possessing leadership ability. 

Possessing the ability to educate others. 


Aso aans 


Balance and Supervisory Overhead. — Overhead work involves 
the utilization of certain agencies. Results will only be secured 
where it is possible for each of these agencies to discharge their 
respective functions before the actual improvement program is 
started. What may be called the “theory of balanced overhead ” 
is illustrated in the accompanying diagram. 

Let it be assumed that in a given piece of supervisory over- 
head there are four functioning agencies. For example, in carry- 
ing out overhead on an apprenticeship program, these four func- 
tioning factors might be: (1) a group of employers, (2) the public 
schools, (3) organized labor, and (4) architects, as indicated by the 
letters A, B, C, and Din Diagram No.7. Let it be further assumed 
that the success of the program depends upon the efficient discharge 
of certain specific functions by each of these groups. For example, 
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the provision for proper training experiences by the employers; the 
effective teaching of functioning technical knowledge and auxiliary 
information by the schools; the supplying of this knowledge, the 
recognition of apprentices and the checking of their ability accord- 
ing to trade standards by organized labor; and the contribution 
of certain detailed technical knowledge on the part of the archi- 


DIAGRAM No. 7 
THEORY OF BALANCED OVERHEAD 


Doing level Factors Discharge Functions 


Ability level Factors Equipped to Discharg 
Functions 3 
Appreciation level Factors know Functions 


Informing level Factors willing to Function 


Initiative level Factors known 


tects and engineers for use in the training course. The members 
of these four groups must be advanced through five successive levels 
as is indicated on the left-hand side of Diagram No. 7 before the 
overhead work is entirely complete. First, it must be known that 
these factors or groups are the ones concerned with the program, 
thus establishing the initial level or datum plane; second, the 
groups must be willing to participate and to contribute to the 
program; third, they must know what their respective functions 
are and the relation of those functions to the success of the 
program; fourth, they must know how to discharge their re- 

sctive functions efficiently; and fifth, they must discharge their 
respective functions. When these five levels have been success- 
fully negotiated the overhead work has been carried to a point 
where the program can be started and the various functioning 
factors can efficiently make their respective contributions. The 
general situation with respect to.a going program is indicated in 
Diagram No. 8. 

Let the vertical line AB represent the total expenditure of time 
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and energy on any given piece of improvement work. In other 
words, AB represents the effort the supervisor put into his par- 
ticular job. The curve ACG represents the relative amount of 
overhead expended throughout the several stages until the pro- 
gram has become stabilized beyond which the overhead becomes 
constant. The line CD represents the doing level of the preceding 


DIAGRAM No. 8 
EXPENDITURE OF TIME AND ENERGY IN OVERHEAD 
A Cc E 


B D = Going Program 
Datum Level 
ACG Overhead Curve 
AB Total Expenditure of Time and Energy 
CEG Supervising Program 


diagram, at which point the particular program is actually started, 
as indicated by the arrow showing a going program. It will be 
noticed that, during the stages of overhead all of the effort is con- 
centrated on this phase of the work, but that beyond the point 
(C), the demand for effort on overhead has dropped rapidly in the 
form of a curve eventually flattening out and approaching the axis, 
but never reaching it. The line GF then represents the time and 
effort required to prevent “‘ back-sliding ”’ on the part of the various 
forces concerned with the program. 

It is evident that supervisory overhead may be inefficient for 
either of two distinct reasons. First, the overhead work may be 
unbalanced because all of the factors have not been brought up to 
the doing level before they are used on the job. Second, the over- 
head work may be balanced as far as it goes, but it is incomplete. 
Certain of these cases are illustrated in the accompanying Diagram 
No. 9. 

Figure I in Diagram No. 9 illustrates the program where the 
overhead work is neither balanced nor complete, as it represents 
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nothing but the situation at the ‘datum plane.” This condition, 


DIAGRAM No. 9 


TypicaL CASES OF 
UNBALANCED OR 
INCOMPLETE OVER- 
HEAD 
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——— 
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Bottom 


than others. 


is illustrated when a supervisor gets up and 
says, “‘ We must get all of these people into 
the program,” and nothing happens. Figure 
II illustrates the program which has pro- 
gressed through one stage and is balanced, 
but incomplete. This condition is illustrated 
where the supervisor gets a number of groups 
to say they are willing to serve — that is, 
gets them up to the informing level and fails 
to carry out the other successive steps to the 
doing level. Figure III illustrates a case of 
supervisory overhead which is neither com- 
plete nor balanced. It may be illustrated by 
a common failure in the development of an 
apprenticeship program where the supervisor 
finds it easy to work with the employers and 
the public schools, and brings each of them 
up to the doing level and, at the same time, 
leaves organized labor and the architects and 
engineers at some lower level, as shown in the 
diagram. Figure IV illustrates a situation 
where the supervisory overhead is both com- 
plete and balanced to the doing level. It is, 
of course, not complete as to the overhead 
indicated beyond the line CD, or that portion 
of the curved line ACG, as indicated by the 
line CD in Diagram No. 8. This condition is 
an ideal which may be approached, but with- 
in the experience of the authors has never 
been reached or even approximated. 

Of all these different combinations prob- 
ably the case illustrated by Figure III is the 
source of the most trouble to the supervisor. 
It almost always happens that certain groups 
having functional relations to overhead work 
are easier to approach or to do business with 


In the case of most supervisors it is easier to 
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approach the public school group, where this group functions. 
The group which supervisors are least likely to deal with effi- 
ciently is the organized labor group, with perhaps certain civic 
bodies as a very close second. This situation is largely due 
to the fact that the past associations and backgrounds of most 
supervisors are in the educational field, and is one of the reasons 
why occupational experience is so desirable as a qualification of 
the supervisor. On the other hand, if a supervisor has happened 
to have had a long occupational experience he naturally “‘ knows 
the ropes ” better in that field, and the supervisory overhead is 
liable to be unbalanced owing to his tendency to favor his own 
occupational group at the expense of some other group, such as 
the public schools. Where the supervisor’s experience is limited 
almost entirely to various civic activities and to contacts of a 
sociological character, he normally tends to create unbalanced 
overhead particularly with educational or occupational groups. 
Getting the Codperation of the Community. — In a certain 
city the question came up as to the desirability of establishing a 
trade school for girls. A very careful survey was made which 
demonstrated conclusively the desirability of establishing such 
a trade school. It showed, for example, that large numbers of 
girls were dropping out of school at an early age to enter un- 
skilled and poorly paid employments, while at the same time there 
was a very distinct demand for competent apprentices in a num- 
ber of skilled trades open to both women and girls. The proposi- 
tion was successfully “‘sold’”’ to the school authorities, but, 
after the school had been established, it was found to be very 
difficult to secure a sufficient number of pupils. In ascertaining 
the cause of this situation it soon appeared that the great majority 
of the parents, and of the girls themselves, were unwilling to adver- 
tise the fact that they were going to work, in advance of actually 
going to work. They believed enrollment in the trade school 
would advertise this fact. They therefore remained in the high 
school and usually in the college preparatory course, until the 
opportunity came to get a job, when they quietly disappeared 
from school and took the job. Here was a good piece of over- 
head work apparently well carried out, but which, unfortu- 
nately, had failed to take into consideration a most important 
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factor, i.e., the necessity of getting the codperation of the group 
to be served. 

Although the factors which function are somewhat different from 
those in the case to which reference is made in the preceding par- 
agraph, the case just quoted brings out very plainly the need for 
securing the codperation of the community in any overhead work. 
This does not mean, necessarily, the codperation of the entire com- 
munity, but it does mean securing the codperation of all groups 
in the community who have any interest in the results to be 
accomplished or have any function in effecting a successful ac- 
complishment. In the case given there was a failure to secure the 
cooperation of the parents of the girls, as well as of the girls them- 
selves, the two groups having the most important interest in the 
establishment of the school. Had they been willing to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity as offered, the economic and social 
condition of the girls, and incidentally the community, would have 
been very greatly benefited. 

In a number of cases, supervisors have become involved in diffi- 
culties in their overhead work because they failed to distinguish 
between community groups having a relation to the particular 
proposition, and the community as a whole. An illustration of 
the failure to make this distinction is that of a supervisor who, 
instead of isolating his different problems or overhead jobs, and in 
each case approaching the particular group that has a specific 
function, dissipates his time and energy in talking to general groups 
such as general educational meetings, social workers, women’s 
clubs, and the employment management group. Because of the 
general way in which this supervisor works with all of these mis- 
cellaneous groups, without any regard to functioning groups, he 
does what corresponds to the old custom of charging a “‘ blunderbuss 
with a half-pint mixture composed of broken crockery, old nails, 
and pebbles.’”’ It is said that a charge of this kind was effective 
up to a range of not to exceed thirty feet, and that at that range 
it did a remarkably complete job if it happened to hit any one. 

The above discussion points out the importance of two vital facts, 

1. Knowing the groups whose eodperation is needed. 

2. Working with those groups, thus using a rifle rather than a 
“‘ blunderbuss.”’ 
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Knowing Where You are Going. — Whenever a supervisor does 
not know where he is going but “is on his way ” the results are 
not likely to be efficient. A supervisor who does not know where 
he is going is very much in the position of a man who undertakes 
to build a house without plans, without arrangement as to the 
number of rooms, the size of rooms, or without consideration as to 
where the house will be located, or what sort of people are going 
to live in it. Nothing is more difficult in the work of a supervisor 
than the setting up of well defined “overhead objectives,” and 
probably more inefficient supervision is due to the failure to set up 
such objectives than to any other one cause. Since the setting up 
of carefully and completely determined objectives is a tedious 
process the easiest way is taken as in other cases which have been 
discussed in previous chapters. 

One type of supervisor is like Mr. Micawber “ always waiting 
for something to turn up.” A second type does not wait for 
something to turn up; he does go out and turn things up, but he 
has very little notion as to what he has turned up; he takes what 
he finds. The third type of supervisor conceives a good idea and 
immediately rushes off to do something about it without taking 
the time to very carefully determine just what the objectives are 
or how they are related to the present condition of the program. 

Probably one of the most common causes of such situations 
has been in undertaking to put over an objective which could not 
be put over at that time because it is not organically related to 
what has already been done. For instance, a supervisor in the 
field of agriculture or in some other field is engaged on overhead 
work in connection with the establishment of a non-codperative 
all-day school. He has not yet brought the functioning factors 
up to the appreciation level for this type of school. ‘Through some 
chance remark or through some other source of information 
he learns that in another community there is a very successful 
codperative part-time school and he immediately begins his over- 
head work with regard to that type of school. The situation 
with regard to his first job, that of securing adequate apprecia- 
tion, is not advanced to a point that the second can be effec- 
tively coupled up at that stage of development. As a result, 
he messes up both jobs. All of which amounts to saying that in 
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this sort of work the necessity for careful planning in advance, 
for knowing what the job is, for knowing what the functioning 
factors are, and for knowing how the job is to be carried out 
is as essential in the overhead work of a supervisor of vocational 
education as it is in the carrying on of any other enterprise, such 
as the construction of a building, the building of a railroad, or 
the designing of an ocean steamer. 

Leadership — Why Necessary. — All of the preceding discussion 
has centered around the idea that the successful accomplishment 
of overhead work depends upon the codperative work of various 
groups. In other words, upon the work of a “team.” No 
team can work successfully unless it has a leader. Since the 
supervisor must function as a leader, such characteristics as the 
ability to plan, knowing exactly where he is going, thinking ahead 
of his group, knowing where he is going to arrive, what he is 
going to do when he gets there and above all the ability to get 
people to work for him voluntarily, are all essential to him in 
overhead work and are merely a repetition of common leadership 
qualifications or characteristics. No matter how well a supervisor 
may be equipped in what may be called the mechanical side of 
overhead supervision, he cannot hope to succeed unless he is 
able to establish and maintain his position of leadership. 

Ability to Educate Others. — The diagram on page 88 on the 
“Theory of Balanced Overhead ” shows an educational progression 
through a series of levels. The stages of information, apprecia- 
tion, and doing ability are the stages embodied in any complete 
educational process. What was said in the discussion of this dia- 
gram was really a statement that the supervisor must be an edu- 
cator of the groups with which he has to deal. If they are to learn 
that they can discharge a function, if they are to appreciate that 
function, if they are to acquire the ability to discharge that 
function, they must evidently be put through an educational 
process by the supervisor. 

Not only supervisors but many other people fail to realize that 
the sort of process just described is in fact an educational process 
requiring a high degree of technical knowledge and doing ability, 
This is probably the weakest point in most supervision. The 
customary resort to exhortation, informational presentation, or 
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mere telling is one of the causes of failure on the part of super- 
visors to utilize successfully functioning factors in overhead work. 
The situation in Figure III in the diagram on page 90 illustrating 
incomplete overhead work is, in most cases, due to the fact that the 
supervisor does not know how to educate such groups as are in- 
dicated by (C) and (D). The situation indicated in Figure I is 
due to the fact that the supervisor does not know how to proceed 
nor does he appreciate the value of the educational process. 

The very general inability to appreciate the importance of the 
educational processes, to know the processes, or the inability to use 
such processes is probably due to several causes. In the first 
place, most supervisors have never had training in the technique 
of this method of teaching. For example, the particular educa- 
tional process commonly known as the “ conference method ”’ finds 
a very large place in this kind of work, and up to the present time 
training in its use has not been included in any of the standard 
teacher-training courses. In the second place, supervisors have 
not had their attention strongly directed to matters which have 
been discussed in this chapter, such as the balanced overhead, 
the necessity of utilizing all contributing elements, of knowing 
where you are going, and of the right kind of leadership. Third, 
the failure on the part of many supervisors to realize that they are 
not “ bosses,”’ and that they should not go ahead without regard 
to groups who can contribute or who have a stake in the special 
piece of work being done. 

Elements of Supervision. — From the preceding discussion it is 
evident that, as in any other job, the successful supervisor is re- 
quired to possess all necessary functioning information, to have a 
procedure, to have at his disposal all necessary tools and materials 
for doing the job, and to possess sufficient “‘ job intelligence ”’ to 
use this equipment efficiently. This means information, work 
schedules, contact points, and common sense in procedure. 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Make a list of the things which a supervisor must do preliminary to 
establishing a program in one of the following: (a) An agricultural department 
in a high school, (b) an evening trade and industrial program, (c) evening 
classes for home-making, and (d) evening classes in commercial subjects. 
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2. Make a corresponding list of things to be done after the program has 
been established, which should not be classified as overhead. 

3. Which offers the more difficult problem to a supervisor — overhead or 
constructive work, and why? 

4. A supervisor is concerned with the establishment of a course in the 
building trades. He arranges for the apprentices to receive four hours per 
week instruction in the local high school. He secures an agreement from the 
building contractors as to employing the required number of apprentices. 
Local service clubs agree to partially finance the program for six months. 
Is this good or poor overhead, and why? 

5. What in your opinion would constitute good overhead work from the 
standpoint of community psychology? 

6. Which is the more important in the work of a supervisor, — the ability 
to educate the public or the ability to educate those who must carry on the 
program? 

7. Draw from your own experience illustrations of the cases set up in 
Diagram No. 9. 

8. Under what conditions would no supervisory overhead be required? 
Would these conditions be desirable or undesirable? 

9. What would be the characteristics of a supervisor who would regard a 
situation, where no overhead was required as being desirable? 

10. What is the character of the overhead in a cosmopolitan high school? 

11. Arrange the following pay roll jobs in the order of decreasing over- 
head: (a) The director of a trade school, (6) the State director of vocational 
education, (c) a vocational instructor, (d) the head of a department in a unit 
trade school, (e) the codrdinator for a part-time school program, (f) county 
agent for agriculture, (g) the principal of a high school, and (h) the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


CHAPTER VI 
SECURING NECESSARY PRELIMINARY INFORMATION 


In carrying on overhead work three necessary elements are in- 
volved: 

1. The securing of necessary preliminary information. 

2. The making of preliminary plans. 

3. The making of preliminary contacts. 

Boards of education habitually accept resignations in the month 
of June, fill positions the following August, and the appointee 
begins his duties in September. It is doubtful whether in more 
than one case in ten a new supervisor on coming into a situation 
of this kind is afforded an opportunity to meet his predecessor. 

The reasons for this procedure are partly traditional and partly 
historical. When general educational work consisted essentially 
of training in the “ three R’s ” there was little if any special in- 
formation which needed to be passed over from the outgoing 
teacher to his successor. In the days of the little red school house, 
when Ichabod Crane, after his interview with the headless horse- 
man, decided that some other part of the country would be better 
adapted to his talents, the local school board probably held a 
special session at which it was announced that Ichabod had dis- 
appeared and some other resident of Sleepy Hollow had been 
appointed in Ichabod’s place. While this procedure was well 
enough in such primitive times, with the present great complexity 
of educational work, it is obvious that such a simple offhand pro- 
cedure is not sufficient. 

Few people realize the degree to which, in general education, we 
are drifting towards the situation described by Arthur Pound in 
“The Iron Man in Industry.” Just as he emphasized the degree 
to which, in his opinion, all brains and intelligence are passing 
into the machine, so there seems to be a growing subconscious 
notion on the part of many people that all brains and intelligence 
have gone into equipment, textbooks, and standardized courses 
of study. The idea seems to be that with suitable equipment, 
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properly selected textbooks, and a properly organized course of 
study, duly approved by the superior authority, anybody can teach 
a given class or subject. The assumption is not true but this con- 
ception of the teacher’s job is pretty general among educational 
authorities such as members of boards of education. In the eyes 
of members of such non-professional bodies the problem of secur- 
ing a new teacher is similar to that of hiring a laborer or a 
highly specialized machine operator. 

As an illustration, quite a number of years ago, one of the 
authors, acting as a teacher in a city high school, had developed 
through a considerable number of years, courses in physical science 
which were generally admitted to offer a number of desirable char- 
acteristics with regard to their value in terms of the objectives in 
science for the secondary schools. During the school year he was 
somewhat suddenly asked to take charge of the development of a 
trade school in the same city. His resignation as a high school 
teacher was accepted under perfectly friendly conditions, and he 
entered upon the new line of work in the same community where 
he had served for many years as a high school teacher. By the 
time his resignation had taken effect his successor had been ap- 
pointed and had entered upon his duties thus causing no break 
in the high school work. Although the former teacher remained 
in this same community for two years subsequent to his resignation, 
and although he then passed from that position to a State position, 
and remained available, as a source of information, there was no 
request for information of any kind regarding these courses. The 
result was that the new man coming on the job proceeded entirely 
“under his own power,” and naturally set up courses according to 
what he knew and his previous experience as gained elsewhere. 
Undoubtedly under this procedure there was a considerable over- 
head loss in failing to capitalize on the experience and construc- 
tive fhought which had been put into the development of the 
original courses. 

As another illustration, we have the case of a man who, for a 
number of years, had been connected with the public schools in a 
large city. During a considerable portion of this time he was 
a supervisor of vocational education. On tendering his resigna- 
tion, for the purpose of accepting a more desirable job elsewhere, 
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and his resignation having been accepted, as in the preceding case, 
under perfectly friendly conditions, there appeared to be no reason 
why the great volume of experience and information he had ob- 
tained throughout the ten or fifteen years’ contact with the 
community, and especially with the educational interests of the 
community, could not have been passed along to his successor. 
As a matter of fact, no attempt was made by his successor to 
avail himself of this information and experience, nor was any 
suggestion made by the higher administrative authority looking 
toward this end. 

Additional illustrations in the field of general education could 
be multiplied indefinitely. Without doubt, the reader himself, 
if he has had any considerable amount of educational experience, 
will be readily able to recall similar situations out of his own ex- 
perience or which have come under his observation. These cases 
are not cited as indicating that superior authorities deliberately 
prevent any such transfer of information, or that the incoming 
individuals deliberately avoid taking advantage of opportunities 
to secure such information. 

Of the two illustrations given above, the first was in the field 
of general education and the second in the field of vocational 
education, and in this discussion we do not mean to imply that 
this sort of thing is confined to general education, because there 
is just as much of it in vocational education where the need for 
such “passing along” of experience is even greater than in 
general education. Probably the most peculiar part of the whole 
situation is the fact that the chief offenders in this respect are 
men serving on boards of education, who pride themselves on 
being successful business men, and who fully recognize in their 
own special fields the tremendous waste due to “ turn over ” or 
replacement cost. 

Waste in Turnover. — It is said that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company writes off ten thousand dollars for every engineer it 
loses. One of the authors has been told by the superintendent of 
a manufacturing plant that the replacement of a man on a certain 
type of drop hammer cost the company thirty-five hundred dollars. 
Turnover or replacement cost is now not only recognized, but is 
being given very careful study and thought in commercial and 
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manufacturing concerns. It is generally recognized in these fields 
that no change can be made in any job without paying the price, 
this price varying in amount from forty dollars, as estimated for 
the average cost of all jobs, up to perhaps the ten thousand dollars 
quoted above. 

Cost Elements. — Among the more important cost elements 
are the special skill required, the acquisition of the special technical 
knowledge, and the process of fitting into the organization, all of 
which can only be secured on the job itself, since no two jobs make 
the same demands upon the individual, even when classified alike. 
For example, the job of a supervisor of vocational education in a 
large city in the New England States would differ greatly from 
that of a corresponding position in California. 

Some Business Practices. — Recognizing the problem of re- 
placement costs, business has taken various steps to find a solu- 
tion. The common use of understudies, in certain cases the lap- 
ping over of jobs, and in others the setting up of specific training 
courses along promotional lines are all devices which have been 
developed to deal with this problem. Cases where a new ap- 
pointee is put on the job three months before his predecessor 
leaves, or an assistant is deliberately selected with the expectation 
that he will ultimately replace his superior when that superior 
in turn goes higher or leaves, are not uncommon in administrative 
practice in business. This procedure is somewhat rare in educa- 
tional practice, particularly so with regard to the supervision of 
vocational education. 

Kinds of Information Necessary. — In the case of a super- 
visor of vocational education coming on a new job, either where 
it is his first job as a supervisor or where he is a replacement, 
the more important kinds of information which he will need to 
a preliminary to making his plans and contacts are as 

ollows: 


. Information as to the present organization. 
Information as to existing difficulties. 
Information as to projected plans. 

. Information as to the community psychology. 
Professional information as to — 
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(1) Admission of pupils. 


(2) Courses of study. 


(8) Qualifications of teachers. 
(4) Methods of instruction. 
(5) Employment of pupils. 
(6) Buildings and equipment. 


f. Information as to working agreements. | 
g- Information as to the provisions of his own State plans for 


vocational educa- 
tion. 

h. Information as 
to State and local 
laws affecting his 
supervisory pro- 
gram. 


The accompany- 
ing Diagram No. 10 
illustrates the situa- 
tion when a new 
supervisor takes up 
a going program. 
Let us assume, for 
example, that a voca- 
tional education pro- 
gram in a certain 
community started 
in the year 1912, 
and that for some 
reason in the year 
1920 a new super- 
visor came on the 
job. Ever since the 
beginning of the pro- 
gram in 1912, it has 
been branching out 


DIAGRAM No. 10 


TakIne CHARGE oF A Gorna PRroaram 


and becoming more complicated like the branches of a tree. Dur- 
ing this period of eight years, some overhead jobs in the super. 
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visory program may for one reason or another have been aban- 
doned. The first situation is indicated by the lines 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 13, illustrating abandoned jobs, and the live jobs are indicated 
by the numbers 1 to 8, inclusive. The vertical line AB represents 
the point at which the new supervisor entered upon his duties in 
1920. For the purpose of discussion, we have assigned to each of 
these numbers a typical situation such as commonly arises in the 
supervision of vocational education. These situations are as 
follows: 


Union recognition of apprenticeship. 
Dealing with an incompetent teacher. 
Legal provisions affecting current practice. 
Plans for more productive work in training. 
The further development of codperation by service clubs. 
The revision of the program. 
Controversy with the administrator as to certain definite 
supervisory responsibilities. 
8. The development of a girls’ trade school. 
9. The initiation of home making courses. 
10. Part time classes in agriculture. 
11. Foreman training program. 
12. Codperative part-time schools. 
13. Expert service to commercial and industrial organizations. 


NOoak we 


With regard to every one of the preceding thirteen situations 
the supervisor must make a decision. He must decide whether to 
revive number 10; he must decide whether the controversy under 
number 7 is to be continued or dropped. He must decide whether 
the question of union recognition of apprentices is to be continued 
along previous lines or along different lines. These decisions are 
the kinds of decisions he must make before he can begin opera- 
tions# He may also decide to inaugurate certain new develop- 
ments which have heretofore not been in existence, but whose suc- 
cess may be and frequently is dependent upon something which has 
occurred previously. 

One or two illustrations may bring out this statement more 
clearly. Several years ago a program of vocational education was 
initiated in a certain city of the United States. This program 
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included evening trade extension courses, one of these courses 
being in what was then thought to be automotive mechanics. 
The course was utilized almost exclusively by the well-to-do resi- 
dents of the city who at that time represented the automobile 
owning part of the community, this being before the days of the 
“popular priced automobile.” It so happened that the instruc- 
tor was not competent. As a result of these two situations great 
criticism of the course was aroused on the ground that it was a 
course for rich men only, and incidentally criticism was aroused 
on account of the incompetent teaching. The effect of this criti- 
cisim was so strong that the city government became opposed to 
any form of evening trade extension courses. A new supervisor 
coming into that community, and being unaware of all of this 
previous experience very naturally would have wondered at the 
absence of any trade extension work, and very naturally would 
have started in to promote such courses. Fora considerable period 
of time this prejudice remained so strong that any new supervisor 
attempting to promote such courses probably would have lost his 
position. 

As an illustration of a situation with regard to the recognition 
of apprenticeship by the union, as indicated in number 1 on page 
101, let us assume that the situation stands about as follows. 
The local Central Labor Council has had before it for a period 
of six months a proposition to recognize the time of training in a 
boys’ trade school as equivalent to apprenticeship time. If the 
new supervisor wishes to go on with this program he must know 
what has held up the proposition, who is holding it up, and who 
can give him the correct information. Evidently in the case of 
these illustrations, and in all other situations of a similar charac- 
ter, there is existent in the community certain functioning infor- 
mation of a specific character which the new supervisor must 
secure before coming to any decision as to what he will do if he 
wishes to avoid the danger of getting into trouble. 

Making Decisions. — All that has been said concerning kinds 
of information implies that the supervisor coming into a new job 
is faced with the necessity of making all sorts of decisions from 
the time that he takes hold of the job. These decisions are all 
managerial and involve the six steps of— 
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Getting facts from all available sources. 

Selecting facts functioning on the given problems. 
Evaluating these facts. 

Making decisions based upon the evaluation. 
Making plans to carry out the decisions. 

. Carrying out the plans. 

Evidently an inability to get all functioning facts or a failure to 
select all functioning facts or the inclusion of non-functioning facts 
vitiates the entire series of thinking operations just as a failure to 
use proper stock prevents the turning out of a satisfactory manu- 
factured product, regardless of the degree to which the processes 
are carried out according to standard practice. 

Kinds of Decisions. — As a result of going through these six 
steps in the managerial procedure, a supervisor may arrive at any 
one of five different decisions with regard to any live or dead over- 
head jobs as he finds them when he begins his duties. 

1. He may decide to continue live programs, such as situations 
(1), (2), (3), and (4) in the diagram on page 101. 

2. He may decide to revise some live situation, such as (5) in 
the same diagram — that is, continue it, but in a different way. 

3. He may decide to discontinue a live program, such as number 
(8) on the same diagram. 

4, He may decide to initiate something which up to this time 
has not been included in the program at all, such as a placement 
and guidance bureau, or 

5. He may decide to “ do nothing ” which it must be admitted 
sometimes is good management, and on the other hand sometimes 
is very poor management. 

With regard to any going program, such as the thirteen situations 
enumerated on page 101, any one of the above five decisions is 
possible. The degree to which the decision as made is the best 
decision will be determined very largely by the degree to which 
the supervisor possesses full, complete, and accurate information 
as to everything that had happened between 1912 and 1920 that 
had any bearing upon that particular problem. In the absence of 
possessing such information, he cannot possibly carry out steps 
1 and 2 in the managerial process as given above. 

It is commonly assumed both by supervisors and by those pro- 
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viding training courses for supervisors that information correspond- 
ing to the (J) value in Richard’s formula is sufficient to enable a 
supervisor to make the best decision with regard to all of the situa- 
tions he finds when he takes hold of a program. This assumption 
is unjustified by the experience of every man who ever tackled a 
new job. The first thing the new man does is to get all the infor- 
mation he can about that particular job. He wants to know 
what kind of a man the administrator is, and what kind of a man 
was on the job before him, and what kind_of fellows he has to 
work with, thus securing a lot of specific job information which he 
finds necessary in order to adjust himself to that particular job in 
that particular locality under that particular organization and 
under the particular working conditions. In other words, there are 
a lot of things that cannot be learned except upon the job and upon 
the particular job “as is.” The inability of administrators and 
supervisors and teacher trainers to recognize this fact results in 
much malsupervision, especially in the earlier career of a super- 
visor taking hold of a new program. 

A good supervisor, like a good automobile driver going over a 
road for the first time, will get all the information he can from 
people who have been over the road before him. 

Time Required to Get Information. — The time required to 
secure adequate functioning information under normal conditions 
is very much greater than is commonly supposed. Ina case which 
came to the attention of one of the authors, the supervisor of 
training in a large factory was told by the president of the com- 
pany that he was expected to use at least six months in securing 
information inside the plant before making any changes in the ex- 
isting program. In a similar manner one of the authors, when 
assuming the duties of an important educational position, was 
directed to use a period of three months in obtaining information 
before presenting a program, and in another case the appointment 
of the supervisor was made six months before the program was to 
be put in operation. Attention is called to these cases because 
they are so exceptional in educational work. Where an adequate 
period of time is given to the securing of proper information before 
the program is started the time is really not lost. In fact, time is 
gained because otherwise there is so much loss due to inefficiency, 
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back tracking, and dealing with trouble, after the program has 
been put into operation. 

Selective Decisions and Information. — The foregoing discus- 
sion should not be interpreted to mean that the authors would 
have the new supervisor, when taking hold of a new program, feel 
that he must secure complete information about all the different 
situations before he does anything. As a matter of fact, he first 
decides upon the situations about which something is to be done 
and the situations which he will allow to continue. He then 
secures full information with regard to those with which he wishes 
to deal immediately and later secures corresponding information 
with regard to the remainder as he gets ready to take them up. 
This procedure is only common sense practice. Any supervisor 
undertaking to tackle every one of the situations at once would 
only become hopelessly confused. 

Common Sources of Information. — Functioning information of 
an overhead type falls into two groups corresponding to the (7) 
and (I) values of the Richard’s formula. The most important 
sources of information are included in the following table: 


TABLE No. 6 


Common Sources ofr INFORMATION 


As to T-Values As to J-Values 


Administrator. Informational courses. 


Teachers. Reference books. 
Predecessor. Official publications. 
Newspapers. Correspondence. 
Principals. Interviews. 
Lahor leaders. Visits to. other localities where 
Organized employers’ associations. similar problems have been 
Secretary of the Chamber of Com- handled. 
merce. Previous experiences. 
Civic clubs. Office files. 


Social workers. 


Individuals interested in the pro- |= 


gram. 
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These sources of information are not all of equal value. For 
example, for most supervisory situations teachers are in a better 
position to furnish the information known as the “7 value” than 
are principals, and principals are in a better position to furnish the 
information than the administrator, since this is the order of their 
contact with the program. Probably the best single source of in- 
formation is the predecessor, wherever the predecessor has been 
doing a good job. However, the information secured from the 
predecessor must be evaluated in terms of the circumstances under 
which he left the job. The sources of information listed in the 
second column, being of a more general character, are likely to be 
of value in proportion as they are specific rather than abstract and 
general. Hence, so far as organized training for supervision goes, 
such information as can be secured by special method courses 
or by official publications or by direct correspondence or by visits 
is likely to be of more functioning value than is information secured 
through more general abstract courses, such as general psychology 
and the history of education. 

How to Get the Information.— The common devices for 
securing information are given in the accompanying table, to- 
gether with some suggestions as to their relative values. 

As in a number of other cases the authors have undertaken to 
indicate, out of their own experience, the relative values of these 
different devices in terms of certain factors which for convenience 
may be called ‘“ discounting factors.’ These discounting factors 
are really the points or elements which the supervisor must take 
into considerationinevaluatinginformation. Itveryrarelyhappens 
that information as secured can be regarded as functioning one hun- 
dred percent. Thisfactis recognized by lawyers when they say that 
the testimony of no one witness is ever accurate, and that the facts 
of the case must be secured from a number of witnesses, paying 
due regard to certain evaluating factors, such as the reputation 
of the witness, the particular conditions under which he became 
a witness, his relation to the case, and other matters of a similar 
nature. The ordinary discounting factors which a supervisor 
would have occasion to use in most cases are as follows: 

1. The apperceptive base of the person furnishing the informa- 


tion. 
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2. The character of his job. 
3. His personal characteristics. 
4, His attitude of mind. 
5. His previous job. 
6. The conditions under which the information was secured. 
TABLE No. 7 
EVALuaTION oF DiscounTING Facrors ON VARIOUS SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 
Discounting Factors 
Devices for Get- Char- 
ting Information | Apper- | acter |Personal| State Peaneis Working 
from Sources ceptive | of | Charac- of Oe. Condi- 
Base His |teristics | Mind * tion 
(1) Job (3) (4) (5) (6) 
(2) 
1. Interview JV V V V V 
2. Questionnaire JV 
3. Correspondence VA 
4. Casual conser- VA VA V 
vation 
5. Conference VA VA VA Vv JV 
6. Observation J 
7. Beading w/ 


(1) By apperceptive base is meant the whole mass of individual 


experiences which are likely to affect the person furnishing infor- 
mation. 


(2) The character of his job indicates the degree to which he 


has been brought in contact with authentic information. For ex- 
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ample, an administrator is able to furnish more accurate and cor- 
rect information with regard to administrative matters than a 
supervisor, whereas the supervisor is able to furnish more accurate 
information with regard to the efficiency of the course of instruc- 
tion than the administrator. 

(3) Personal characteristics are probably the most difficult to 
evaluate. The ability to evaluate them depends upon the degree 
to which the person seeking the information is well acquainted with 
the one giving the information. Some people are of an extremely 
careful and conscientious type, which characteristic dominates any 
information they may give. Others are “ good fellows” and are 
dominated by the general desire to give everybody a helping 
hand. Anybody who has had occasion to secure from others in- 
formation with regard to the qualifications of some person will 
readily recognize these two types among their acquaintances. 

(4) Distinct from personal characteristics we have what may be 
called the attitude of mind of the one giving the information. One 
of the authors recently heard the statement made by the repre- 
sentative of a large public service corporation that it had found, 
in connection with eighty-five per cent of its accidents, that 
the injured employe had had ‘a family row ” before coming to 
work. This had brought about a state of mind which had con- 
tributed to the accident. Information furnished by a man who 
happened to be in an optimistic state of mind is likely to be quite 
different from what it is when the same man is in a pessimistic 

state of mind. As most people have their ‘‘ ups and downs,’’ this 
state of mind is something which has to be considered and evalu- 
ated in the interpretation of the information secured. 

(5) The character of his previous job as a discounting factor 
is of importance because the jobs which have been held by the 
informer become a factor in determining the degree to which his 
information is reliable. If a supervisor desires to get informa- 
tion with regard to the most efficient type of organization for a 
given program, such as an evening extension course, he can 
probably get more authentic information, as well as more infor- 
mation from an individual who has been a teacher in this work, 
a department head in charge of the work, and an administrator 
responsible for the program, than he can from an administrator 
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who has always been an administrator. In the first case, the 
three progressive jobs represent three angles of contact, and in 
the second case, there is only one angle of contact. 

(6) This discounting factor has been designated as working 
conditions. It is assumed that in this case a supervisor in search 
of information has an opportunity to observe a situation which is 
a live part of the program. For example, he observes certain 
evening classes, or apprenticeship classes, without talking to any- 
one. The information which he secures must be evaluated with 
regard to such matters as the available equipment, the restric- 
tions, if any, which have been imposed by superior authorities 
and the general character of the organization. For example, 
where the actual situation is poor, it may be due to either one of 
two kinds of conditions. First, the bad situation may be outside 
the control of the organization and second, it may be within its 
control. As an illustration, the supervisor observes an evening 
extension class, and he finds a group of fifteen mature men all 
earnestly endeavoring to get what they need, and an obviously 
incompetent teacher. Here it is evident that the essential working 
conditions for a successful evening class exist, and that the diffi- 
culty is one which is removable by the organization. In other 
words, the incompetent teacher can be removed and a competent 
teacher secured. Suppose, on the other hand, he finds a group of 
forty miscellaneous boys and men, whose experiences range from 
zero up to that of forty years at the machinist’s trade, with a 
competent teacher unable to make progress. The supervisor 
learns that under the administrative policy of the superior au- 
thority all applicants for admission must be accepted regardless 
of age or trade experience. In evaluating this information, the 
question would still remain open whether a successful class in 
machine shop work could be conducted and the information se- 
cured by observation would have very little bearing upon the 
answer to this question. 

The values indicated for the various devices in the table on 
page 108 merely represent the opinion of the authors based upon 
their experience. It is interesting to note from the location of 
the check marks under the discounting factors that the order 
of value is almost the reverse of that in which the devices are 
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commonly used. The public is now suffering from an epidemic 
of questionnaires as devices for securing functioning information, 
and it will be noted in the table that the questionnaire is given 
the lowest value of all the devices. 

It is obvious that the value of the various devices listed in the 
table depends largely upon the degree to which they are con- 
sidered in connection with an accurate knowledge of the various 
discounting factors given in the same table. For example, the low 
value of the questionnaire or of letters is obviously due to the fact 
that unless a personal acquaintanceship exists it is impossible to 
secure any accurate information as to the apperceptive base, per- 
sonal characteristics, previous jobs, or state of mind of an individ- 
ual furnishing information through these devices. 

The high value given to the conference is justified because it 
affords an opportunity to secure a very good “ line ” on all of the 
discounting factors and because, under the condition of the con- 
ference, involving as it does possibilities for free discussion, many 
of these factors tend to neutralize each other. This is particularly 
true in the matter of personal characteristics and state of mind. 
In a group it is safe to assume that some optimists and some pessi- 
mists will be present, that various jobs are represented, and that 
everybody in the group has not had a family row before coming to 
the conference. These factors, together with a variety of exper- 
jence on various previous jobs, all tend to neutralize each other in 
the group so that the conference appears to the authors to be the 
most efficient and reliable source for securing information which 
functions in the work of a supervisor. The same general consid- 
erations have led to the placing of the check marks against the 
other devices as shown in the table on page 108. It would be an 
interesting piece of work for the reader to check against these 
devices on the basis of his own experience and to determine 
the relative values of the devices which have not been discussed 
with regard to the same list of discounting factors or with regard 
to some other list which he may prefer to set up for his own satis- 
faction. 

Relative Value of Various Devices. — Ten typical kinds of 
information which a supervisor of vocational education may need 
to secure are illustrated in Table No. 8. 
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TABLE No. 8 


RELATIVE VALUE oF DnvicEs FOR SECURING INFORMATION 
ie a EE eee 


Devices 
=I © 
o ro) 1 
Types of 8 b 8 33 : Bis = 
Information a RO | a> o 5.S = 
(cP) og CoH us nS 3 
= OB baal ae ale rac 
La n S (@) 
(1) @B) 491 G) 7 GP) 
Hee SU ALIStICH LON n meta ia 3 ie 1 5 0 8 
2. Consensus of opinion..| 2 4 10 —8 |—10 
8. Professional opinions..| 2 8 2 5 0 8 
4. Teachers’ morale..... —2 0 10 9 5 0 
5. Community psychol- 3 0 ao 8 10 0 
ogy 
6. Pupil’s morale........ 1 0 8 10 4 0 
7. Determined aims of | —2 0 8 9 10 0 
pupils 
8. Competence of teach- 4 0 4 2 10 0 
ers 
9. Social service value of 6 5 8 5 0 0 
program 
10. Gualifications of 7 9 4 3 0 0 
teachers 
Motals. 05 canoseeeneen 24 34 56 66 31 6 
Order). n:. nee 6 3 2 1 5 t 
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The column headings under (1) to (7), inclusive, represent various 
devices for securing information. On the basis of their experience 
both in using these devices and in having these devices used upon 
them the authors have undertaken to indicate by a number two 
kinds of opinions. Wherever the devices would give reliable 
information they have been rated on a scale of zero to plus ten; 
where, in their opinion, they lead not to correct information but to 
misinformation, they have been rated on a scale of zero to minus 
ten. Of course these ratings simply represent the opinion of the 
authors, and the reader is at liberty to insert his own evaluations 
as based upon his own opinion. The important thing brought out 
by the table is that these devices vary very widely in their cost 
where they can all be used to secure reliable information, and that 
in a number of cases certain devices, when used to secure certain 
kinds of information, give misleading results, while when used for 
other kinds of information, they give reliable results. The exact 
numerical value of the figures is unimportant. Some devices take 
more time and trouble to use than others, do not amount to as 
much, and other devices can be used for securing the same sort of 
information in a cheaper and more reliable way. 

If we add the algebraical values in columns (1) to (7) inclusive, 
we get a series of totals which indicate in a rough way the degree 
to which each of these devices is likely to be of service in the 
overhead work of a supervisor so far as securing reliable infor- 
mation is concerned. The actual numerical values of these totals 
can only be considered qualitatively, and it may be well at this 
point to caution the reader against regarding this kind of a set-up 
as a mathematical problem, which is susceptible of mathematical 
treatment. All tables of this kind merely serve the purpose of di- 
recting the reader’s attention to certain experiences in a concise 
and convenient way for reference and discussion. 

With regard to the rating given for community psychology in 
column (1) indicating the efficiency of the interview, this would 
have been given a high negative value if it had not been for the one 
possibility that accurate information with regard to the community 
psychology might be secured from an immediate predecessor. 
When so used the interview should be given a very high rating, but 
the probability of it being thus used would be very low, especially 
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when we take into consideration the discounting factors listed in 
the preceding discussion. 

Getting and Using Information. — Following the same general 
procedure as in the table on page 112 we have indicated the rela- 
tive difficulty in securing and utilizing information. The different 
kinds of information listed on page 100 have been rated with 
respect to these two difficulties, as shown in Table No. 9. 


TABLE No. 9 


Getting AND Usine INFORMATION 


Difficulties in Difficulties in 


Kinds of Information as to: Getting Using 


Present organization ............. 
Existing difficulties .............. 
Projected plans... << 00. secs oe 
Community psychology .......... 
Professional information......... 
Working agreements............. 
. Provisions of State plans......... 
~ stateiand local laws ......98ss00- 
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The reader may find it easier to follow the table if an expla- 
nation is given of a few of the ratings. For example, information 
with regard to the present organization is very easy to get be- 
cause it is very largely a matter of record, and is likewise a matter 
of common knowledge among a large number of people. How 
the information is to be used in making decisions as to what to do, 
when to do it, and how to do it is an exceedingly difficult matter. 
Suppose, for example, that a supervisor found that the organization 
“as is” included evening home economics extension courses, or 
part-time agricultural courses, or an apprenticeship scheme for 
the building trades. This information would not be difficult to 
secure. He would only use it, however, in deciding whether the 
present organization should be continued or modified and this 
would require a very careful study and evaluation which would 
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bring into play a large number of other types of information. 
The problem of effectively using this information, therefore, 
would be a very prolonged and difficult one to solve. Hence, it is 
rated 3 under “ getting” and 7 under “using.” On the other 
hand, community psychology is extremely difficult to evaluate 
and is equally difficult to utilize, because it represents the com- 
posite of so many groups, the relation of these groups to the pro- 
gram and their relative community “ pull,” all of which must be 
taken into consideration. For example, it may be known that 
certain groups in the community believe in cultural education, 
other groups believe strongly in vocational education, and other 
groups are absolutely indifferent to the whole question. The 
problem of setting up, let us say, a part-time continuation school, 
on the basis of such a situation would be extremely difficult. 
The attitude of those who control the educational program must 
be taken into consideration and the psychology of the various 
groups toward putting their children into this kind of a program 
would have to be taken into consideration as well. All of this 
would constitute a complex and difficult problem to be solved by 
the supervisor. Hence, in this case, a rating of ten is given in 
both columns. 

How to Use the Information. — The sole value of information 
of the type which has been discussed in this chapter is to enable 
a supervisor in the position of the line AB on Diagram No. 10, 
page 101, to form some kind of a plan as to what he is going to 
do, how he is going to do it, and when he is going to doit. All he 
now possesses is functioning information. He has yet to work 
through the other steps in the thinking process, as described on 
page 104; coming to any one of the five possible decisions already 
discussed and the preparation of plans for carrying out his deci- 
sions. The next subject for discussion is, therefore, the question 
of making and utilizing plans on the basis of functioning informa- 
tion, which forms the subject for the next chapter. 
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QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Criticize favorably or unfavorably the statement made in the text to 
the effect that “we are drifting towards the situation described by Arthur 
Pound in ‘ The Iron Man.’ ” 

2. If you have had the experience of succeeding some one else in an educa- 
tional position, how far has your experience agreed with that which is dis- 
cussed in the earlier part of this chapter with regard to receiving information 
from your predecessor? 

3. To what extent did you make an attempt to secure the necessary pre- 
liminary information? What success did you have? 

4, Extend the list of 13 supervisory jobs given on page 102. 

5. Asa local supervisor you are entering upon the duties of a new position 
with a ‘“ going”’ program. You find that there has been a very serious con- 
troversy with the local administrator on the part of your predecessor relating 
to the admission to day vocational schools, which are State and Federally 
aided, of pupils not yet 14 years of age but who are graduates from the 
elementary school. The administrator maintained that they should be 
admitted to the vocational schools. The supervisor maintained that they 
should be admitted in accordance with the minimum age provisions of the 
State plan. How would you deal with the situation? 

6. In considering information and decisions as discussed in the text, in 
which of the six thinking steps is the supervisor most likely to fall into error? 
What would be the character of the error? 

7. Apply the discounting factors given in Table No. 7 to the replies ob- 
tained on ordinary information blanks sent out through references given by 
applicants for teaching positions. 

8. An applicant for a teaching position has given two references. Both of 
these individuals make reply by letter. The first letter reads as follows: 
“My connection with Mr. ————— has been entirely through his being a 
student in several graduate courses which I have conducted. I know nothing 
as to Mr. ——————’s ability as a teacher. I have found him to be a keen 
and intelligent student and well informed with regard to matters which have 
been under discussion in the classes which he has attended.” 

The second letter reads as follows: “I am very glad to testify to the ability 
of Mr. ——————._ He is a very fine teacher and a very fine man. I feel 
certain"he can competently fill any position for which he may apply.”” The 
first letter was signed by a teacher-trainer in an agricultural college, the second 
was signed by the editor of the local newspaper. How would you apply the 
discounting factors to these two letters, and which of them do you consider 
as giving the more reliable information? 

9. Insert your own evaluation in Table No. 8. 

10. If you can think of types of information in addition to those given in 
Table No. 8, set them up in a similar rating table. 

11, Substitute your own rating values in Table No. 9 for those given. 
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12. Which is the more important to possess complete information or to 
be able to intelligently use incomplete information. 

13. If you have ever held a supervisory position in any field, make a diagram 
corresponding to Diagram No. 10, showing the situation as it existed when you 
began your duties. 

14. Extend the diagram as in Table No. 10, so as to show the situation at 
the end of your first year of service. 


CHAPTER VII 
MAKING PRELIMINARY PLANS 


Preliminary. — Let us now assume that the supervisor is 
equipped with all necessary functioning information as discussed 
in the preceding chapter, and that he is ready to consider what 
steps he will take and what policies he will adopt in the continua- 
tion of the improvement program as carried on by his predecessor 
or in starting a program where no previous program has existed. 
Since the questions involved in either case are practically the same 
they will not be separately discussed. Diagram No. 10, as shown 
on page 101, is reproduced here for convenience as a part of 
Diagram No. 11. The reader will recall that the discussion in the 
previous chapter dealt entirely with the securing of information 
relating to what had been done up to the line AB, which repre- 
sented the point at which the supervisor began his overhead work. 
Under these conditions, he can adopt either one of two policies. 
(1) He may be an opportunist “ waiting for something to turn up,” 
and allow himself to be pushed in any direction by such social forces 
as may impinge upon his program, or (2) he may do what a good 
navigator does and lay out his theoretical course in advance. The 
line C'D represents the theoretical situation at some future time, 
which in the diagram is assumed to be the end of the year 1921. 
The space ACDB evidently represents what is going to happen 
or, strictly speaking, what the supervisor wants to happen if he 
is able to bring it about. 

As indicated on the diagram he may ree numbers (1) and 
(2) changed, continue (3) with certain revisions, continue (4) 
unchanged, continue (5) temporarily, permitting it to die a natural 
death, continue (6) with a modified program, involving certain 
new objectives, discontinue (7), develop a new branch on (8) where 
even though he already has a trade school for white girls he pro- 
poses to develop a similar trade school for negro girls, and in the 
case of (13), which had been previously terminated, he may de- 
cide to revive the program along similar lines. 

118 
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It must not be forgotten that whether a supervisor carries on 
his overhead work in a purposeful way or whether he simply drifts, 
he leaves “‘ foot prints in the sands of time.”’ A very good analogy 
is afforded by contrasting the way in which one of the pioneer 
scouts, in going from one point to another, through an unmapped 
wilderness, always worked toward the point to which he was bound, 


DIAGRAM No. 11 


ProsgecTING PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR CoMING YEAR 


though probably in no single case did he follow a straight line 
between these two points. On the other hand, as a contrast, 
consider the case of a tenderfoot lost in this same wilderness, 
who wanders aimlessly around until he either arrives somewhere 
by accident or never arrives at all. In either case an expert 
woodsman could follow their paths, and from their tracks could 
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tell which set of tracks represented a purposeful working toward a 
given objective and which set of tracks represented an aimless 
wandering. 

This analogy is just as true in the case of a supervisor. Any 
competent administrator, by observing what a supervisor has done, 
in other words, by “ tracking him,” can determine whether his 
progression has been determined by well defined objectives or 
whether in the vernacular ‘‘ he was running around in circles ”’ 
without well defined objectives. 

All of the above discussion is intended to bring out the point 
that one of the most valuable assets of the supervisor is his ability 
to project his activities in the space ACDB of Diagram No. 11, 
with regard to definitely determined objectives and definitely 
worked out plans for working toward these objectives. 

Theoretical and Practical. — In Diagram No. 11 the supervisor’s 
“ tracks” are drawn as straight lines, indicating that he is able 
to work directly toward his objectives, which, of course, in actual 
life, is never the case. The way the situation works out in practice 
is about the same as that of a sailing craft in making her way from 
a point of departure toward her point of destination. This situ- 
ation may be represented by the figure in Diagram No. 12, which 
represents the actual track of a sailing craft in getting from the 
end of Cape Cod to Nova Scotia, as represented by the points A 
and B respectively. 

A straight line drawn from A to B would indicate the theo- 
retical compass course. As a matter of fact, probably at no time 
would the vessel be actually on the course, her actual “ track ” 
being indicated by the solid line. The various changes in directions 
may have been caused by such forces as adverse winds, currents, 
lee-way, and a situation where she would actually go out of her 
course and backward for a considerable distance through what we 
may suppose to be the necessity of being “ hove to ” for two days 
in a gale of wind. Nevertheless this shows the difference between 
the “course” and the “ track,” as known to navigators. This im- 
aginary craft sailed a great many more miles than the direct dis- 
tance from the point A to B, and even at times was sailing almost 
directly away from her destination, nevertheless those in charge 
knew at all times what her position was with regard to the 
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DIAGRAM No. 12 
THEORETICAL AS COMPARED wirH Practica, TRACK 
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theoretical course, and if we imagine the various dots to repre- 
sent points at which observations were taken, the object of 
those in command was always to work her back to a position 
which coincided with the course as laid out. 
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A similar situation exists with respect to a supervisor as in the 
case of the vessel. His “‘ tracks” represent the result of a struggle 
between various forces, some of which he controls, some of which 
he converts into auxiliaries, and some of which are entirely adverse 
and which he must combat, or temporarily give way to. This 
idea is illustrated in Diagram No. 13. 


DIAGRAM No. 13 
THEORETICAL AND ACTUAL SUPERVISORY TRACKS 
A ( 


B D 


The line AB in this diagram has the same significance as the 
line AB in the diagram on page 89. The arrow BD represents 
the direction in which the objective leads within the period of 
time during which this overhead work is being carried on. The 
line XY represents the theoretical course between X, or the 
poi { of departure for the supervisor, and Y, the objective which 
he “wishes to attain. The irregular line represents his actual 
as tracks.” The arrows indicate various forces, such as the com- 
munity psychology, the attitude of a key man, the attitude of 
labor, the attitude of employers, the attitude of school groups 
and the situation as to certain financial matters, along with ae 
other similar factors affecting the success of the plan. Some of 
these forces may be favorable and some unfavorable, as in the 
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case of the position shown at (2) where the program actually 
loses headway, owing to the impinging of a strong opposing force, 
which may be due to opposition from organized labor. A later 
change in this attitude may result in a corresponding favorable 
force, as indicated by the arrow G, which again sets the program 
on its way with such impetus as to actually carry it beyond 
the contemplated objective so that a counteracting force H has 
to be supplied by the supervisor. 

This situation may be illustrated by the following case. There 
was strong local labor opposition to an apprenticeship program at 
the time the supervisor took hold, which resulted in a situation 
where the apprenticeship program was practically dying on his 
hands. The supervisor, however, took up the matter with higher 
labor authorities with the result that the program was indorsed 
to such an extent that whereas the supervisor’s immediate ob- 
jective was to develop apprenticeship in certain building trades, 
there came about very strong pressure to develop apprenticeship 
in all the trades of the community. This demand created a vol- 
ume of work which the supervisor was not in a position to handle. 
It was, therefore, necessary for him to create force H through 
pointing out the impossibility of doing everything at once and 
modify the impetus due to the former enthusiasm so as to get his 
program back on the objective line. Following out this illustra- 
tion we may assume that his program, as charted at (3), ran into 
another difficulty at (4), where the supervisor was notified by the 
superintendent of schools that sufficient money was not available. 
In this case the supervisor took some action, as is indicated by the 
arrow I, to secure supplementary funds in order to get his pro- 
gram headed once more towards his objective. 

As a further illustration, a supervisor, who, on being informed 
that funds are inadequate for suitable equipment, ascertains that 
the chairman of the board is strongly interested in the develop- 
ment of the program. Proceeding through official channels he 
succeeds in interesting that chairman sufficiently in the situation 
so that in some way funds are secured. Every one familiar with 
supervisory work will be able to interpret the situations indicated 
in the diagram in terms of his own experience. All such situations 
as going ahead with smooth sailing, “ back sliding,” standing still, 
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and progressing obliquely, may be regarded as the results of the 
composition of two or more forces. These forces themselves are 
continually changing in magnitude and in their direction. The 
chief objective of the supervisor is always to supply certain forces 
which, when compounded with the others, will either swing his 
program back towards the objective line or will prevent or retard 
retrogression. 

Function of a Plan. —If the above discussions have served 
their purpose, it is evident that the function of a plan is to give 
the line X Y, as shown in Diagram No. 18, in other words, to give 
an accurately known point of departure and an accurately deter- 
mined objective, with such provision as is humanly possible for 
setting up ways and means for getting from X to Y at the mini- 
mum expenditure of cost, energy, and time, at the same time recog- 
nizing the fact that the line X Y as actually traveled will never 
be a straight line. The practical point as dealt with in this 
chapter is therefore to take up the question as to how a super- 
visor can plan for his overhead work in order to prevent, as far 
as possible, too much irregularity in his “‘ track.’’ According to 
his past experience, his intelligence, his common sense, and with 
his knowledge of what has gone before, he endeavors, as far as 
possible, to anticipate situations both favorable and unfavorable 
and to set up ways and means for utilizing forces that are favorable 
and to combat those which are unfavorable. 

The wise and experienced supervisor will undertake to anticipate 
these forces, both favorable and unfavorable, and will anticipate 
the time and manner in which they-come into his program — that 
is, he will not wait for the “ lightning to strike ”’ but will be erect- 
ing lightning rods before the thunder storm season arrives. 

Limiting Factors on Planning. — There are certain factors of 
a concrete character which must be taken into consideration in 
the setting up of any plan. So far as these factors are concerned 
it is possible to disregard them entirely and to set up what 
may be regarded as a one-hundred-per-cent-perfect theoretical 
plan. The only objection to such a procedure is that after it 
has been worked out it will not be any good because in cold- 
blooded every-day life we must realize that there are limitations, 
such as time available, means of transportation, available funds, 
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available clerical help, and ability to put over the plan, as well as 
many others of a similar character. What the supervisor needs 
Is a plan that he can work, not a theoretically perfect plan, or, 
strictly speaking, a plan which is theoretically perfect in enabling 
him to obtain his objective one hundred per cent. For illustration: 
Under the conditions prevailing in the State of Massachusetts, 
with its highly developed system of transportation, it has been 
found quite possible to locate centers of trade and industrial 
training in the large cities, which also adequately serve residents 
of surrounding towns. Quite the reverse situation exists in the 
western agricultural States where means of transportation are by 
no means highly developed and the distances between population 
centers are very great. Hence, the so-called non-resident-pupil- 
scheme, successful in Massachusetts in trade and industry, does 
not work out in the agricultural schools in the agricultural States. 
Not because the idea is not perfectly feasible theoretically, but 
because of the limiting factor of transportation. No discussion 
is necessary with regard to the degree to which limited funds 
affect the program. Anyone who has had supervisory experience, 
especially of a successful character, is fully aware of the limitations 
put upon a successful program through personal inability to put 
certain objectives over. All of these are factors which limit the 
supervisor in preparing his practical plans as against what may 
be called a theoretical plan, and it is the existence of these factors 
which makes necessary so much balancing of one objective against 
another in practical supervisory plan making. 

Balancing Objectives. — A theoretically perfect State program 
will afford opportunity for suitable vocational training, in all 
occupations carried on within the State, with these opportunities 
so distributed as to be accessible to all citizens, adults as well as 
youth. No State in the Union has funds available which are ade- 
quate for putting over such a program. Hence, it becomes a 
matter of determining how, with the limited funds available, 
the greatest measure of social service can be secured. Should 
the training offered in certain occupations be based upon the 
number employed in those occupations, on the value of those 
occupations as wealth-producing factors in the State or on the 
apparent demand? Should the funds be concentrated in giving 
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service to youth or to the adult employed group, and if to both, 
in what proportion? Should the funds available be concentrated 
in one or two cities or distributed through the smaller communities 
of the State? Up to the present time no standard policy has been 
developed among supervisors in developing their plans, but it re- 
quires no argument to show that questions of this kind require a 
balancing of objectives and some kind of a decision. A plan re- 
sults from the decision so formed. 

Factors Affecting the Value of Plans. — Quite aside from the 
degree to which the “ tracks ” of the supervisor are determined 
by the existence of some plan, or are due to his having no plan, 
some kind of a program results. This program will succeed or 
fail in proportion as it takes into consideration the actual social 
value of the program to society. No matter how far it may be 
based upon a carefully worked out plan or on a poorly worked out 
plan or on no plan at all, if a program does not meet an actual 
social need it will not be successful. It is today a debatable 
question as to whether the tendency to continually raise the age 
for full-time compulsory school attendance is justified in terms of 
its social value. It is also a question whether the full-time non- 
codperative day school renders a social service commensurate with 
its high cost as compared with other types of schools, such as the 
cooperative part-time school, the occupational extension school, or 
short unit courses for “ ins and outers.” Similar questions of this 
kind could be multiplied almost indefinitely and they merely illus- 
trate the degree to which social service factors affect the making 
of any real promising plan. 

Among the most important of these factors are the community 
psychology, the attitude of labor, the attitude of employers, and 
the attitude of school groups, along with the attitude of many 
othex groups of a similar character. It will be noted that these 
are attitudes or states of mind and as such are entirely different 
from the limiting factors discussed in a preceding paragraph. In- 
cidentally they are the factors the neglect of which usually vitiates 
the supervisory plan. 

Very few plans prepared up to the present time have been based 
upon a very accurate knowledge of community psychology. 
At most they have been based upon some idea as to the psychol- 
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ogy of one or two groups in the community. The attitude of 
labor is usually not known at all, and the same is true to a some- 
what less degree with respect to the attitude of employers. The 
attitude of the general school group is usually assumed to be 
negative or opposed to any scheme for vocational education, which 
is not true in most cases. Very few supervisors realize the de- 
gree to which the former attitude of uncompromising opposi- 
tion to any form of “ bread and butter education ” on the part 
of this group is giving way to at least a questioning attitude as 
to its social value. 

The attitude of mind of individuals dictates their reactions 
to situations. It determines what they do, but not always what 
they say or think. This fact acounts for the reason why these 
factors have so often been disregarded in actual planning. In 
many cases the supervisor thought he knew the community psy- 
chology with regard to a certain part of his program, or the atti- 
tude of organized labor, or any of the other intangibles because 
he knew what they said but he did not know what they really 
thought. Probably the most difficult task which confronts the 
supervisor is to actually evaluate these factors. If he fails to cor- 
rectly evaluate them, he runs a great risk of his program failing 
to be of any actual social service. With regard to many of these 
factors the inexperienced supervisor may go ahead on the same 
basis as the old lady who in referring to her departed husband, on 
being asked where she thought he was, replied, “ Well, I ’spects 
he is where I hopes he ain’t.”” Just as the old lady had no accu- 
rate knowledge as to the whereabouts of her husband, so the inex- 
perienced supervisor may not have accurate knowledge as to the 
attitude of organized labor, of local school people, or employers. 
He “ hopes they is but he ’spects they ain’t.” 

Interpretation of Information.— The previous chapter dis- 
cussed at some length the kind of information which the super- 
visor required and which he will continue to require from time 
to time in making and modifying his plans as discussed on page 
118. Granting that he has the information, there are two ways 
in which he may get into trouble. First, as to the accuracy of 
the information and, second, as to the deductions he may properly 
draw from the information. The first would apply more par- 
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ticularly to the limiting factors and the second to the intangibles, 
since their evaluation is always a matter of deduction. For ex- 
ample, information as to funds available may not be accurate — 
that is, the information may be statistically accurate, but that 
does not mean that funds reported as unavailable might not be 
made available if the proper authority wanted to make them 
available. For example, in 1924, due to the failure of Congress 
to pass the Second Urgency Deficiency Bill before adjournment 
early in June, it was entirely accurate to state that no funds were 
available for continuation of the work of the Federal Board in 
the field of Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation. On the other 
hand, as the disastrous results of standing on the statistical in- 
formation were recognized, means were found to provide funds for 
temporarily retaining the staff until funds were provided by the 
Congress at its following session. This fact was made possible 
because the Chief Executive wanted to prevent a breakdown of 
the service. 

The various possibilities with respect to the information se- 
cured are indicated in Table No. 10. 


TABLE No. 10 
Various Possipitities AFFECTING INFORMATION 


1. Complete and accurate 


1. Statistical 2. Complete but inaccu- 


Information ‘ rate 
: 2. Relating to It may 

ff 3 
affecting plans i dbaihiee tine he 3. Incomplete but accu 

may be BS ee ee rate 

possibilities : 
4. Incomplete and inac- 
curate 


All situations except the first, in so far as the statistical situa- 
tion ye can only be charged up to “ carelessness on the job ” so 
far as the supervisor is concerned. The same four situations with 
regard to possibilities on the administrative side are due either 
to lack of ingenuity on the part of the supervisor, inertia, or 
to lack of such knowledge of administrative procedure as keeps 
him in ignorance of such a possibility. For instance, it is a 
well-known fact, with regard to budgeting, that practically all 
administrators have an emergency fund, and that there are possi- 
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bilities for the transfer of funds even after the budget has been 
approved. A supervisor who made plans based solely upon the 
contemporary budget and who, knowing that the plans would 
result in an inefficient program, went ahead without investigating 
either of these two possibilities, would be acting upon incom- 
plete or inaccurate information. At every point in the mak- 
ing of a plan and in the execution of a plan the supervisor is 
continually faced with the problem of making sure that the 
information on which he acts is actually accurate and com- 
plete. 

The question of drawing correct deductions from information, 
even if the information is accurate and complete, is another 
serious problem which confronts the supervisor. This raises the 
whole question of what has been called ‘“‘ acceptable evidence’? — 
that is, concrete, determinable evidence which will justify the 
supervisor in deducing the actual facts as to a given situation. 
What is acceptable evidence as to the attitude of organized 
labor toward an apprenticeship program? Is it a resolution 
passed at the Annual Meeting of the A. F. of L., is it a state- 
ment made at a public function by some high official in the 
organization, or is it the actual service rendered by local rep- 
resentatives on a Representative Apprenticeship Commission 
or a Joint Arbitration Board, as an advisory board coéperating 
in the apprentice program? What is acceptable evidence as to 
the attitude of a supervisor’s administrative superior as to a 
possible expansion of the program? Is it what he said, what 
he wrote, what he embodied into a statement of general policy 
at a staff meeting, or what he put in the budget? How is a 
supervisor to determine the correct answer to such questions 
as the foregoing? 

It is not a safe policy to accept one kind of evidence only — 
that is, information coming from different sources is more likely to 
lead to a correct deduction than information coming from one 
source alone. If the A. F. of L. at its annual meeting has regularly 
passed resolutions favoring apprenticeship, if a number of higher 
officials have taken occasion to state that the organization ap- 
proves of such a plan, and if the local leaders of the Central Labor 
Council have actually been willing to take a part in the establish- 
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ment of such plans, it will be safe to deduce that organized labor 
is behind the proposition. If the administrator has stated that 
there are modification possibilities and if he has made such modi- 
fications in the case of a number of other staff officers, and if 
his action in each case had been determined by the degree to 
which the supervisor had been able to convince him that such 
modifications were necessary in order to carry out the plan then 
it will be reasonably safe for the supervisor to assume that he 
can get such modifications in his own program under similar 
conditions. 

Real and Pseudo Acceptable Information. — The point under 
discussion here is what kind of information may be regarded as ac- 
ceptable — that is, information from which reliable deductions can 
be drawn. Most cases of improper deductions can be traced to 
certain states of mind on the part of the supervisor. He either 
accepts traditional conceptions without verification, as where he 
assumes that all organized labor is opposed to vocational education 
because somebody said so at one time, or he regards his problem 
as a game which he is playing with other parties. This latter 
statement is illustrated where he feels that the development of 
his program is “ putting something over” on the general school 
group on the ground that they in turn are trying to “ put some- 
thing over” on him. These attitudes of mind bring about a 
number of situations, all of which affect the degree to which 
a supervisor can correctly deduce from information secured, the 
accurate information which he needs in establishing his plan. It 
leads to such procedure as the development of a proposition far 
in advance of its incorporation into a definite plan. It leads 
to interpreting such expressions as “I’ll see what I can do about 
it” as a definite assent to the proposition. It leads to the 
presenting of partial information like a special pleader rather 
than “the playing of all cards on the table, and with certain 
temperamental types to actually believing what they want to 
believe whether they have any information which will justify 
the belief or not. All of these attitudes result in misunder- 
standings, in delaying the program, creating friction with various 
codperating agencies, and in the acceptance of information as 
being complete and correct when, as a matter of fact, it is 
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both incomplete and incorrect and should not be regarded as ac- 
ceptable evidence. 

Elements Involved in a Plan. — Under ordinary conditions a 
typical plan involves certain elements which may be called subsid- 
iary planning jobs. These elements in general include (a) distribu- 
tion of time, (b) making of contacts and subsequent utilization of 
these contacts, (c) planning itineraries, (d) providing for transpor- 
tation, (e) providing for office facilities, (f) making modifications 
of the program, and (g) provision for new developments. The 
supervisory plan may involve a treatment of all of the above 
planning jobs or it may be concerned with any one, two, or three 
of them, depending upon the particular situation in which the 
supervisor finds himself. Asan example, Federal and State agents 
are called upon to carefully distribute their time throughout con- 
siderable periods in order to adequately cover the supervisory field, 
while a local supervisor can limit the distribution of his time to a 
shorter period, such as a week or a month. In the same way 
the question of transportation is of much greater importance for 
the Federal agent or State supervisor than for a local supervisor, 
since it is unnecessary for the latter to cover as much territory. 

Distribution of Time. — The authors have been unable to find 
that a definite distribution in the matter of time assignment 
as between travel, office work, inspection, research, and other 
similar supervisory responsibilities is possible, owing to the 
great difference in various supervisory situations, which carry 
the same pay roll title, as for example the work of a supervisor 
in Massachusetts as compared with the same position in Texas, 
or the work of a Federal agent as compared with that of a State 
supervisor, or the case of a local supervisor as compared with a 
State supervisor. 

From the analysis of a large number of supervisory responsibili- 
ties of different types it does appear, however, that there are cer- 
tain factors which affect time distribution. These factors fall into 
two groups, the first group being essentially statistical factors, 
non-individual in character, the second group being composed of 
what may be called psychological factors which differ in the case 
of every individual who has occasion to include in his plan time 


allotted to travel. 
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Statistical Factors Affecting Time Allotment to Travel. — The 
more important of these factors are the following: 


1. Contact points. 
2. Frequency of visits required. 
3. Area covered by the supervisor. 
4. Means of transportation available, such as by railroad, by 
automobile, or by street car. 
5. The intensity of supervision required for different super- 
visory points, in regard to — 
a. The degree to which each point represents a new project. 
b. The degree to which it represents an unsatisfactory con- 
dition of an old project. 
c. The degree to which it represents a satisfactory situation. 


6. Funds available for travel. 
7. The degree of possible routing efficiency. 
8. The possible utilization of time units. 


Expectation of travel outside of office hours, as those hours are 
maintained at the home office, the number of contact points, the 
number of visits required, and the area covered, are all factors 
which must be taken into consideration and call for no special dis- 
cussion. This statement is equally true of the means of transpor- 
tation. We have already pointed out in a previous chapter that 
as a program develops the demand for administrative or overhead 
work decreases and the need for supervisory or improvement 
work increases, as shown in the diagram on page 9. Hence, any 
supervisor will find that a new enterprise makes more demands 
upon his time or on the frequency of visits which he will have to 
make than will a satisfactory going enterprise which has entered 
into an improvement stage. On the other hand, where enter- 
prises are unsatisfactory, this fact in itself will increase the de- 
mand’for service on the part of the supervisor, will necessitate 
a greater number of visits than would otherwise be necessary, and 
in most cases will require more time to be spent on each visit. 
All of these factors will affect the amount of travel. The question 
of economical routing, however, does call for some discussion 
because it is something which is so commonly disregarded in 
making out travel plans. It is all too common to find supervisors 
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traveling to one point, then perhaps traveling back to the office, 
and a day or two later leaving for another point which is near 
the first supervisory point and, in fact, making “ tracks ” all over 
the supervisory area. Evidently such travel without regard to 
possibilities of short-circuiting increases the amount of travel, 
hence the amount of time spent in travel. 

By the best possible utilization of time-unit is meant the amount 
of time which the supervisor plans to spend in a given community, 
or on some given supervisory point within that community. 
It is not difficult to recall two types of supervisors who show very 
different characteristics in this respect. One makes his appoint- 
ments in advance, and when he reaches the place everything is 
in shape for him to immediately get to work. The other one 
“just comes ” and, as a result, quite often has to wait and lose 
time while necessary arrangements for his visit are made or while 
his contact official is found or, when located, the one he came to 
see finds he cannot make an appointment until tomorrow, or his 
contact official is out of town and the business has to be postponed 
to another date. 

Planning for travel is something which has not received the 
attention in supervisory work which it should receive if we are 
looking at it from the standpoint of the best utilization of time 
as affecting travel. When, owing to poor planning, a supervisor 
has to remain over another day, he has not only increased his time 
for travel but also he has failed to use the rest of his time efficiently. 
If, on the other hand, owing to his inability to deal with the 
situation on that trip he has to return again at a later date, he is 
actually increasing the amount of time which he spends in travel. 

One other thing which goes with every supervisor’s job, and 
which probably increases in proportion as the job passes from that 
of a State supervisor to a Federal agent, is the expectation that 
he will, so far as possible, carry on his travel without regard to the 
home office hours. In many cases this is necessary if he is to take 
advantage of the ordinary convenient and expeditious methods of 
transportation. However that may be, it is evident that whatever 
policy he is expected to follow, in regard to travel outside of reg- 
ular office hours, will constitute a factor which he will have to 
take into consideration in making his time allotment for travel. 
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Psychological Factors. — Separate and distinct from the statis- 
tical facts of the supervisory situation, we have another group of 
factors where the individual idiosyncrasies and the interests of the 
supervisor will, unless he is extremely careful, affect his time 
allotment. Some people like to travel, some people do not. The 
supervisor who likes to travel naturally tends to increase the time 
allotment to travel in making his plans. Another who dislikes to 
travel will naturally do the reverse. The latter tends to “skimp” 
his travel. Inthe same way home conditions are a factor. If the 
situations at home are such that a man dislikes to leave home for 
any reason it will affect his consideration of how much travel he 
ought to plan and instead of becoming a question of how much 
travel is necessary, it is liable to become a question of how little 
traveling he can do, and get away with it. The physical condition 
of a man likewise affects his travel. If his condition is such that 
travel is a very severe strain upon him he will tend to minimize 
the amount of travel which he provides in his plan and hence 
minimize the time allotment to travel. The converse of liking 
or disliking to travel is liking or disliking such work as is properly 
carried on in the home office concerning which no special discussion 
is needed here. Where the supervisor’s home is not in the same 
place as the main office, and the latter is his official station, his 
tendency is unconsciously to plan in such a way that he can get 
away from the office and get home as frequently as possible, in 
the course of his travels. An example of a similar situation is 
where a supervisor divides his time between two jobs, such as 
teacher training and State supervision, his home being located at 
the teacher training institution and his supervisory duties tak- 
ing him all over the State. Under these circumstances he will 
tend unconsciously to plan for the minimum amount of travel, 
both from the standpoint of being away from home and from 
the fandpoint of attending to the job which is located in the 
same place as his home. Under such conditions as these the 
relative enjoyment which the individual derives from the two jobs 
will affect the question as to how much time he will spend on the 
home job and how much he will spend in travel, with a corre- 
sponding effect upon his time allotment. 

Another psychological factor which will affect a supervisor’s time 
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allotment is the degree to which he is mixing up social and business 
activities. If he undertakes to make many social contacts, these 
contacts will materially affect his travel time allotment. Another 
factor which may be called “ carrying sidelines,” as in the case of 
the commercial traveler selling automobiles as a regular business 
and life insurance on the side, will affect a supervisor’s attitude 
towards travel and time expenditure in travel. Anyone whose 
duties require him to travel and make contacts in a number of 
communities, over a considerable area, has all sorts of opportuni- 
ties for carrying sidelines, and this is as true of the supervisor of 
vocational education as of any other person who works under 
similar conditions. 

Efficiency Factors for Planning Contacts.—In keeping with 
the preceding discussion there can be set up certain efficiency 
factors for planning contacts. The most important of these are 
as follows: 

1. That the visit or contact is based upon a definite objective. 

2. That the objective is worth the cost. of making the contact. 

3. That the objective can be put over at the time the contact 
is made. 

4. The degree to which the objective can be allowed to ac- 
cumulate with other objectives all of which can later be taken 
care of on one trip. 

5. The relative degree to which the objective will promote 
the program as compared with other desirable objectives. 

In the application of these factors we must recognize three 
distinct situations or motives which may prompt a super- 
visor to travel in order to visit a given enterprise. In the 
first of these situations, he makes his visit for the purpose of 
putting over a clearly and specifically defined objective, and he 
carries with him a definite plan for putting over that objective. 
In the second case, the purpose for making the visit is to secure 
information relating to the program. Here he has an objective 
in mind, but no plan. In the third case, he includes the visit in 
his itinerary with corresponding time allotment for travel simply 
because it is one of the points which he feels he should cover in 
the ordinary line of duty. In the first case, he says to the local 
representative, ‘Mr. Brown, I am out here to see you about 
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the possibility of putting on a teacher-training course for your 
teachers.” In the second case he says, ‘Good morning, Mr. 
Smith, How is everything? What can I do for you?” In the 
third case he says, “ Mr. Jones, I haven’t been around for some 
time and I thought it was about time I came down to see you.” 
It is evident that the first two cases represent perfectly legitimate 
motives on the part of the supervisor according to the situation 
to be handled. In both cases, he has an objective. In the third 
case it is very doubtful if the visit could be justified under the sec- 
ond efficiency factor given in the preceding list, in that it was 
worth the cost of making the visit or contact. 

It very often happens in supervisory work that a certain spe- 
cific objective can only be put over when certain conditions have 
been brought about. Sometimes it is the “ psychological mo- 
ment,” sometimes it is the case of having the local representative 
make certain arrangements before the objectives can be effectively 
attempted. Not long ago one of the authors was asked to take 
part in a conference with an apprenticeship commission in one 
of our larger cities. The State supervisor who wished to arrange 
the conference did not definitely request attendance at the con- 
ference until he had made sure that the various people who should 
take part in the conference would actually attend the meeting, 
if held at a certain place and time. On arrival at his office on the 
morning preceding the conference there was on his desk a list 
of names of people with whom his secretary had communicated 
and who had definitely agreed, either over the telephone or by 
letter, to be present. 

Situations which require the atone of the supervisor are of 
two kinds, emergency and non-emergency. Admittedly there 
are certain cases where the emergency is such that the cost of a 
special trip in terms of time, aside from other considerations, is 
justified. Ina great majority of cases, however, it is possible to 
allow objectives to accumulate so that a number of them can be 
attended to on a single visit. As a matter of fact, many super- 
visory contact objectives are of such a character that no serious 
harm is done if the objective is not attended to as soon as it 
becomes an objective in the mind of the supervisor. In handling 
these situations efficiently the supervisor should wait until he has 
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accumulated a sufficient number of objectives to make the trip 
worth while and the most economical. All objectives can be 
compared with regard to their importance in the development 
of the program. Some are more important than others. It is 
evident therefore that the relative degree to which a given ob- 
jective will promote the program is one factor in determining 
whether or not that objective should be embodied at any given 
time in an assignment of time for travel to the exclusion of other 
more important objectives. This question is one which the super- 
visor will very often have to take up with the administrative 
officer, before being able to form a decision which will conform 
to this efficiency factor, as the plan may involve administrative 
information with which the supervisor is not familiar or objec- 
tives which the administrator has in mind but of which the super- 
visor is not yet aware. 

Planning Itineraries. — Carefully planned itineraries are essen- 
tial in efficient supervision. The characteristics of a good itinerary 
are as follows: 

1. The itinerary shows the location of the supervisor at all 
times. 

2. The itinerary is based upon an economy of time. 

3. The itinerary is planned so as to make an efficient use of 
travel. 

4. The itinerary is based upon an estimate of the probable 
time required for the different contacts. 

5. Provision has been made for extra time demands. 

6. The itinerary is based upon the value of the local contact 
objectives. 

The first of the above characteristics requires frequent report- 
ing, because itineraries planned ahead are seldom carried out in 
every detail, as planned, and hence require a considerable amount 
of reporting from the field. A failure to report minor changes 
in his itinerary is probably one of the most common weaknesses 
of a supervisor when in the field and often causes embarrassment 
to his administrator. This common failing may be due to either 
of two causes, the first of which is a failure to appreciate the degree 
to which the “lost supervisor ’’ often causes embarrassment to his 
administrator, and the second of which is the psychology of the 
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individual. When a supervisor is charged with the responsibility 
of improving a program, if he is a good supervisor, he has a strong 
sense of responsibility. He unconsciously feels that a continual 
reporting of his whereabouts and what he is doing is a reflection 
upon his ability to handle and discharge his responsibilities effi- 
ciently. Certain supervisors seem to be able to put themselves in 
the place of the administrator and others do not seem to have this 
power or faculty. The former, regardless of his psychology, never 
“ gets lost,’’ while the second does “ get lost.” In the case of a 
supervisor who is in the habit of getting lost, the fault may be due’ 
to his administrator who has not taken the trouble to get him to see 
the embarrassment resulting from such a practice. In the expe- 
rience of one of the authors, several instances have occurred when 
the failure on the part of a supervisor to keep the office informed 
of changes in his itinerary has resulted not only in unnecessary 
travel but also in the loss of several days’ time in order to 
cover a given contact. In other situations if the supervisor had 
not failed to keep the office informed of his changes in travel, 
situations which needed immediate attention could have been 
dealt with before they became seriously embarrassing to the 
administrator. The making out of the original itinerary with 
regard to the efficiency factors, given above, is not in one sense a 
serious matter, while in another sense it requires careful thought 
and the application of a technique which is sometimes lacking. 
A preliminary itinerary can be worked out and approved before 
a supervisor leaves the office, but since most itineraries of any 
length must be modified as field conditions develop, the most 
serious difficulty is in the modified itinerary rather than in the 
original, hence most of the discussion has dealt with the modified 
itinerary rather than with the original itinerary as made at the 


office, . 

Other Typical Supervisory Plans. — In addition to the typical 
plan which has been discussed above in considerable detail, a su- 
pervisor has occasion to make many other plans, such as plans for 
making the best use of office facilities, plans for modifying pro- 
grams already in operation, plans for introducing new programs 
or innovations, plans for dealing with wide varieties of special 
situations of one kind or another. It will be an interesting exer- 
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cise for the reader, if he cares to do so, to select planning problems 
other than those discussed in the text, and determine the function- 
ing factors involved. 

Factors Affecting the Value of Any Plan. — Regardless of its 
particular purpose the value of any plan will depend upon the 
degree to which it takes into consideration certain points. The 
more common and important are listed below. 

1. The plan is based upon a specific objective. 

2. The plan provides specific methods for attaining the ob- 
jective. 

3. The objective is drawn from accurate knowledge of a defi- 
nite situation. 

4. The content of the plan is carefully and specifically developed. 

5. The plan provides for the codperation of all agencies which 
might have codperating functions. 

6. The plan includes definite ways and means for selling the 
objectives to all parties to whom it must be sold if the objective 
is to be attained. 

7. The plan is developed with regard to accurate knowledge 
of community psychology. 

8. The plan avoids inhibiting local situations. 

9. The plan provides flexibility for dealing with unexpected 
developments. 

10. The plan is well balanced. 

The failure of most plans is due to an omission of one or 
more of the above factors, and this omission is usually due either 
to a failure to appreciate the importance of some of these factors 
or to a lack of time to take them all into consideration in 
planning, or to an unwillingness on the part of the planner to 
take the time and make the effort to fully develop the plan 
with regard to all of the factors. It is quite possible that other 
factors, equally important as the above, could be added to the 
list and it would be an interesting exercise for the reader to 
outline such additional factors as have come to him through his 
own experience. 

Danger Points in Planning. — This chapter should not close 
without referring to some of the danger points inherent in plan- 
ning. One of these is unnecessary planning. All situations do 
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not require plans in the sense in which the word has been used 
in this chapter. The experienced supervisor very often deals 
successfully with situations without going through the actual 
mechanics of making a formal plan in advance, in this way avoid- 
ing unnecessary planning. Another danger is in setting up too 
complicated plans. It is a good principle not to work out a plan 
in such detail that it cannot be handled flexibly as situations 
develop, and for the same reason it is dangerous to plan too far 
in advance because it must not be forgotten that any plan when 
it comes to execution is dealing with a dynamic and not with a 
static situation. Where definite planning is necessary, unless 
sufficient time is taken to fairly work out the plan, it is liable to 
be a poor plan. There remains to be given one other caution. 
A supervisor should not “ fall in love” with his plan to such an 
extent that he can not keep his mind open, that he can not 
modify the plan no matter how fine he thinks it is and thus be 
prepared to meet the actual situation as he finds it and to take 
advantage of what others have done or can contribute. 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If you have ever had experience in making an initial plan or any program 
which you subsequently carried through to its objective, make a diagram 
corresponding to Diagram No. 13, showing your theoretical course and the 
practical ‘ track ” which you followed. 

2. Which, in your opinion, constitutes the greater supervisory error, (a) 
to refuse to deviate from your original plan as formulated, or (b) to have no 
plan at all and to be an opportunist? 

3. In a certain community which is largely industrial in character, and 
where most of the occupations are of a semi-skilled type, it is proposed to 
establish a pre-employment day school dealing with these occupations. Is 
this a good or poor plan, and why? 

4. In connection with the above plan the supervisor is informed by the 
secretgyry of the Chamber of Commerce that the entire community will be 
solidly in favor of such a plan. Would you regard this as accurate or in- 
accurate information? Why? 

5. Make a supervisory plan for any field of vocational education with which 
you are familiar which takes into consideration the elements involved in the 
plan as given on p. 131. 

6. On any convenient map locate six different geographical points. Assume 
that, as a supervisor, you must visit each of these points. Also assume that 
your headquarters is located at any one of these points. Write a brief descrip- 
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tion of typical situations at each of the other five points which would require 
some sort of supervisory attention. Make a plan taking into consideration 
the statistical factors affecting time allotment to travel as given on page 132. 

7. Make a self-analysis on the basis of the psychological factors discussed 
on page 134. 

8. Referring to Question 7, plan an itinerary with regard to the six points 
enumerated on page 137. 

9. Criticise this plan in terms of factors “ affecting the value of any plan,” 
as given on page 135. 

10. Make a list of danger points in planning in addition to those given in 
the last paragraph of this chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MAKING PRELIMINARY CONTACTS 


Preliminary. —In a number of preceding chapters reference 
has been made to the importance of contacts and the value of 
proper contacts and sources of necessary information in any over- 
head work that a supervisor may have to undertake. If he is a 
newcomer the whole question as to contacts may very seriously 
affect the entire success of his program. When contacts have once 
been made, the breaking of these contacts is often a source of 
embarrassment both to the supervisor and to the person or the 
group with whom he has been working on an official basis. Hence, 
it is highly desirable that a supervisor should rather carefully 
consider the character of the contacts which he ought to make so 
far as his professional work is concerned, the contacts referred to 
being separate and apart from what may be known as social 
contacts. The statement made above is not only true with regard 
to what may be called preliminary or initial contacts, but it is 
equally true during the whole period of the supervisor’s tenure, 
and what is said in this chapter may be taken as referring to the 
whole question of official contacts, both with regard to overhead 
work and with regard to supervision and the improvement of the 
program. Whenever a supervisor has a problem to deal with, the 
question of what contacts he possesses, what additional contacts 
he needs to make, and what use he can make of both the old and 
the new contacts, comes up as a matter for careful consideration. 

Characteristics of Contact Group. — Every supervisor needs to 
build*tip a group of contacts. As he goes on with his work this 
group becomes larger and larger, but at all times he has in stock, 
so to speak, a group of individuals who he knows can render 
codperative service. When faced with any given problem he 
selects from this group those whom he thinks are especially 
equipped to codperate with him in working out that particular 
problem. 

Obviously, such a group can be formed in either one of two 
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ways — by fortuitous contacts, or as a result of deliberate action 
on the part of the supervisor. In proportion as these contact groups 
have been built up with regard to certain characteristics of the 
group, taken as a whole, the supervisor will be able to utilize the 
contacts effectively both in his overhead work and in his subse- 
quent supervision and improvement work. 

The important characteristics of a contact group are five in 
number, as follows: First, the character of the contact value of 
each individual in the contact group, as between their direct value, 
their indirect value, and what may be called their “ steering value ”’; 
second, the relative value of each member of the group, in terms 
of the general group value; third, the degree of reliability of the 
different group members; fourth, the degree to which the group 
as a whole represents a source from which the supervisor can draw 
in connection with any problem which he may have to consider; 
and fifth, the best methods of approach to all members of the 
contact group, both as to initial contacts and as to contacts after 
an acquaintance has been established. 

An individual becomes a member of a contact group because 
for some reason he is able to be of service to the supervisor. Some 
individuals can be of direct service, others can only be of service 
by acting as an intermediary between the supervisor and others 
who can be of direct service, while the service that can be ren- 
dered by others consists essentially in “ tipping off” or “steering ”’ 
the supervisor towards the direct or indirect contact. 

Under practical working conditions no supervisor can build 
up a contact group of which every individual is ‘“‘ one hundred 
per cent ” in his ability to “ deliver the goods ” under the classi- 
fication just given. This fact must be taken into consideration 
by the supervisor, who will endeavor to build up his group so that 
it contains not only individuals of the highest possible service 
value to him, but so that it also contains what may be called un- 
derstudies — that is, people who cannot do as good a job as the 
preferable individual but who can be called upon in an emergency. 
Situations will frequently arise where the most desirable man who 
can render a certain service is for one reason or another unavail- 
able and the supervisor must fall back upon a second or even 
third choice, at least for the time being. 
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Human nature being human nature, the supervisor must take 
into consideration the reliability or dependability of the different 
members of his contact groups. He must distinguish between 
the types who are full of enthusiasm at the time that the propo- 
sition is broached and then “ don’t do anything afterwards,” and 
those types who when they have once agreed to attend to some- 
thing or to do something can be depended upon to fulfill their 
promises. 

Evidently the contact group will be of service in proportion as it 
represents all of the different functioning parties in the problem. 
Reference has already been made in Chapter VI to (1) the sources 
of information, and (2) the tendency of the supervisor to “‘ play” 
with some particular member of the general contact group, and to 
neglect others, such as the school group, employers, labor, or the 
general public. 

Another important matter affecting a contact group is the best 
method of approaching each member of the group. Obviously, 
in proportion as relations become personal and friendly, the method 
of approach will become informal and possibly casual. For ex- 
ample, many a man has put over propositions on the golf course 
or in a club which he never would have been able to put over in 
the office. 

Ascertaining Official Channels. — The contact group will in- 
clude both those with whom the supervisor has official and un- 
official relations. In the case of those with whom he has official 
relations, there are always certain official channels through which 
he is expected to work in the transaction of official business. 
Since these channels vary with the character of the organization 
it is necessary that a supervisor coming on a new job, either as a 
newcomer or as a replacement, should acquaint himself with the 
particular official channels which he will be expected to observe. 
This“dmounts to saying that he must know the responsibilities of 
every Official in his contact group, and he must know the chain 
of authority from subordinate to superior in the entire organiza- 
tion. A failure to recognize official channels has often made 
trouble for supervisors. Under the.conditions just stated he is 
liable to neglect to secure accurate information on this point 
in the pressure of things to which he must attend, especially 
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in the earlier stages of his work. With certain types of officials 
a failure to recognize official channels gives those officials a per- 
manent “set ”’ against the supervisor, and in all cases constitutes 
a source of embarrassment and annoyance to all parties. 

The first thing that the supervisor should do is to ascertain 
exactly what his responsibilities are and then to ascertain the 
responsibilities of those officials who are included in the contact 
group. In a small system it is not at all difficult to secure this 
information. As the system becomes larger it becomes more 
complex and difficult. In a large organization having an auditor, 
a treasurer, a purchasing agent, an assistant superintendent in 
charge of vocational education, a general superintendent, an 
attendance officer, a playground supervisor, health and hygiene 
supervisors, a director of research and guidance, and a psycholo- 
gist, evidently it is very easy for a supervisor to “ stub his toe ” 
by failing to pay proper regard to the various responsibilities 
of each member of the official group. What makes the situation 
more difficult is that these various job responsibilities have never 
been accurately defined, are not the same in different communities 
for the same pay roll jobs, and frequently change owing to a dele- 
gation of authority or to a transfer of functions so as to meet local 
situations. With the situation that was just described a supervisor 
coming into a new community can very fairly raise the question 
“‘ What’s a poor supervisor going to do?” 

Ascertaining Proper Procedure. — Probably the best answer 
to the question just raised is to first point out that there are at 
least three typical positions. First, that of a local supervisor; sec- 
ond, that of a State supervisor; and third, that of a Federal agent. 
The difference in each of these positions is evidently one of geo- 
graphical spread. In the case of a supervisor just coming on to 
any one of these three jobs, and on the assumption that he is 
unacquainted with the situation as to official procedure in the 
supervisory points which he has to cover, about the only thing he 
can do is to secure a list of pay roll jobs and assume that he 
knows the proper official procedure with regard to official channels, 
as between the various pay roll jobs. If he knows, for example, 
that there are certain official positions, and he is familiar with 
ordinary standards of official procedure, as he ought to be, he can 
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make a fairly good guess as to the proper procedure to follow with 
regard to any one of them. This information can be secured 
through such sources as a school directory, a municipal report, 
a State report, a State plan for vocational education, or the Edu- 
cational Directory, published by the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

Circumstances will sometimes arise, however, where the name 
of the pay roll job will not give him sufficient information. In that 
case one device is to address a letter to the organization and to 
secure the information by noting the official to whom it is referred 
for a reply. In a similar way this information may be secured 
from a letterhead in the office files or from an examination of pre- 
vious correspondence on file where the supervisor is not initiating 
the program, but is following a predecessor. The chief purpose 
of such an immediate procedure is to avoid making any serious 
blunders which will offend the “ job pride ” of a given official and 
make the right kind of a permanent contact more difficult. Among 
the most serious errors of this kind are calling directly upon a 
subordinate when the official procedure would be to call first upon 
the subordinate’s administrative superior or, in the same way, 
entering into initial correspondence directly with a subordinate 
rather than with the superior. 

If a supervisor is able to form a fair picture of the chain of 
responsibilities with regard to the various pay roll jobs, he can 
always play safe by going high up. No superior is ever offended 
if he is approached personally or by correspondence with regard 
to a matter which it is the duty of a subordinate to perform 
under his particular organization, but many are offended if the 
subordinate is first approached directly in the initial stages of the 
contact. 

Practical Procedures. — The preceding paragraph discussed the 
particular case where the supervisor is inexperienced, and must 
do the best he can on the initial performance. As he works 
into his job the question comes up as to the best practical proce- 
dure to follow in order that he may carry on his work in the most 
efficient way, and at the same time preserve the same proper cordial 
relations which must be maintained between himself and the official 
members of the contact group. While every supervisor must deal 
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with this matter according to his degree of familiarity with the sit- 
uation, a few suggestions may be of service. As soon as possible he 
should make it a point to call upon all officials with whom he will 
have occasion to do official business. He must be careful in each 
case to call upon the superior first. The first call should be of a 
formal character. He should either write to the official asking for 
an appointment or should call at the office during business hours 
on the chance that he will be able to secure an interview. The 
first procedure is the better. If by any chance the formal letter 
failed to bring a reply, the telephone may be used for the purpose 
of making a preliminary appointment. If there is an official 
secretary, this business should be transacted with the secretary, 
not with the superior official himself. It is well to remember that 
the purpose of such a first formal visit is a matter of courtesy on 
the part of the supervisor and is merely to establish personal re- 
lations. Unless the official upon whom the supervisor calls in- 
sists upon talking business it is better not to undertake to go into 
detail, but to make the visit short and the conversation general. 
About all that can be expected to come out of a first interview is 
that each party, to a certain extent, has an opportunity to “ size 
up the other party.” 

As personal relations become established formality will natur- 
ally, to a certain extent, give way to business. This brings up the 
question of following formal procedure in the transaction of 
business. For example, as a general principle, a supervisor 
should never make any contact with a subordinate until he 
has first seen the superior. In actual practice, if he followed 
this principle to the letter he would make a nuisance of himself. 
If every time a State supervisor visited a community he first 
called upon the chairman of the school board and obtained 
permission to see the superintendent and then permission from 
the superintendent to see the principal of the school and then per- 
mission from the principal to see the department head and so on 
down to the teacher, with whom he really had official business, 
he would make himself ridiculous and would consume all of his 
time in following official procedure. The question as to how far 
formal official procedure can be short-circuited depends upon 
two or three rather important factors. Among these factors are 
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the attitude of various officials toward a formal procedure, the 
degree to which the relations of the supervisor to the various 
administrative officials are based upon an attitude of mutual 
confidence, and the degree to which the person with whom the 
supervisor has official business keeps his own superior informed. 
In order to avoid putting his superior in an embarrassing situa- 
tion a contact official should realize that his own administrator 
is liable to be called upon for information as to what is going on 
by his own superior, and if unable to furnish the information 
may be greatly embarrassed. In other words, here is another 
application of the “ golden rule.” 

Individual Attitudes and Procedure. — Different officials, 
according to their make-up and temperament, vary very much in 
their attitude towards formal official procedure. One type is very 
particular about the careful following of such a procedure; another 
type is, so to speak, neutral; and the third type is rather con- 
temptuous of the standard procedure, in that its members boast 
of “‘ getting the job done ” without regard to the official procedure. 
The latter attitude can only be justified where an emergency exists. 

So far as he can do so, without jeopardizing himself, a supervisor 
will naturally ‘play the game” as the contact official wants 
him to play it, as for example, in the drawing of a requisition 
upon a purchasing agent. If the purchasing agent is of the type 
who is meticulously careful the supervisor should be careful to 
see that every record is made out in proper form. If, on the 
contrary, the purchasing agent is of the type who says, “‘ Tell me 
what you want when you want it, and I’ll get it for you, and then 
send in your requisition afterwards for your record,” the super- 
visor will naturally follow this procedure. In order to do either 
intelligently he must be able to analyze the various officials 
according to type and decide how far he can “ play their game” 
with ®afety. 

The problem with respect to State and Federal agents increases 
somewhat in intensity with respect to the necessity of following 
official procedure: The contact official may be one who insists 
upon having all calls initiate at his office, in which case it will be 
necessary for the supervisor to conform to this policy, if he wants 
to keep out of trouble. On the other hand, some superior officials 
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are entirely neutral with respect to these official calls after the 
formality of getting acquainted is over. 

The third type may be classified as negative with respect to its 
attitude towards recognized official procedure. This type is perhaps 
the most difficult to do business with in that, while the official pro- 
cedure has been followed by the supervisor, his contact official fails 
to codperate with him. This situation is especially true where the 
superior with whom contact has to be established continually refers 
all matters to a subordinate, and insists that the subordinate carry 
on all official correspondence or business to a final conclusion with- 
out himself assuming the proper degree of responsibility with which 
his office is charged. Under these circumstances, while the job may 
be done, the record does not show that it was done in the proper 
manner and with the proper authority. 

Where the subordinate official recognizes and conforms to 
the policy of the organization, with respect to official procedure, 
no difficulty is experienced nor is a difficulty experienced in case 
his attitude is neutral. Where the subordinate official becomes 
offended, by reason of the visiting supervisor continually asking 
to have matters directed through the official channels, and the 
subordinate insists upon handling them himself, it becomes very 
difficult for the supervisor to maintain the proper relationship with 
his contact official without embarrassment to both parties. 

Cases are not uncommon where a subordinate, such as the de- 
partment head in an organization, feels that ‘he is responsible 
for the running of his department’ and resents any communi- 
cation from a State office, which affects his department, being 
sent to the director of the school rather than to him directly, and 
feels in the same way about the personal visits of the supervisor. 
His conception of the official channel is that it should go directly 
from the State office to him and from him to the director, and he 
resents the standard procedure being followed. The same situ- 
ation might arise if a State supervisor responsible for supervision 
in one field of vocational education, felt the same way with regard 
to official communications from the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, or where a State director felt the same way with regard 
to certain kinds of correspondence carried on with the executive 
officer of the State Board for Vocational Education. 
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Official, Unofficial, and Social Contacts. — The factors to be 
considered in determining whether a given contact is official, 
unofficial, or social seem to be two in number. (1) The subject 
under discussion, and (2) the question whether an official rank 
exists and, if so, whether it is recognized. Where the work to be 
done is work for which all parties are officially responsible and 
where official rank is recognized, the contact is official. Where the 
subject under discussion relates to a matter for which all parties are 
responsible as part of an organization, and official rank is ignored, 
the contact is unofficial. Where the subject under discussion has 
no relation to any work to be done and no question of official rank 
is involved, the contact is designated as social. 

The first case is illustrated by an official communication or a 
personal conversation between a State supervisor and a local 
director with regard to the vocational program, which it is pro- 
posed to carry on under a coéperative agreement. This discussion 
may have been carried on at the time of the visit of the State super- 
visor to the office of the local director, or at a time when the 
local director called at the office of the State supervisor. In 
either case there was a definite purpose or objective for the meet- 
ing. The second case may be illustrated by the casual meeting 
of the same two officials at a session of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the National Education Association, or the American Vo- 
cational Association, at which the same subject was discussed but 
under conditions where neither party was present for the purpose 
of holding such a meeting. The third case may be illustrated by 
the conversation carried on about the subject of golf by the same 
two persons when they met on the train. 

It is a wise supervisor who knows when to use official, unofficial, 
and social contacts in the furtherance of his program, and inci- 
dentally it is an unwise supervisor who, under conditions calling 
onlyfor social contacts, tries to utilize those situations for unoffi- 
cial contacts. Suppose, for example, a supervisor was invited to 
a dinner party and, as he happened to sit next to his official su- 
perior, insisted on talking business. He has committed a breach 
of the ordinary social code and the superior likewise has committed 
a similar breach of the code in becoming a party to the discussion. 
On the other hand, if the supervisor had invited the superior out 
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to lunch for the purpose of discussing some point unofficially, the 


natural supposition would be that they would talk business most 
of the time and there would be no violation of any social code. 

Contacts with Non-official Agencies. — One important group 
of contacts that a supervisor has to make comprises non-official 
agencies, such as labor organizations, manufacturing associations, 
civic clubs, educational organizations, community leaders, execu- 
tives, and coéperating officials of various kinds. These contacts, 
of course, have to be made through representatives of various 
groups. This is usually the secretary of local labor unions or of 
the Central Labor Council. Table No. 11 illustrates the common 
contact point for various non-official agencies with which a super- 
visor is likely to have codperative relations. The general state- 
ment made above with regard to making contacts and procedure 
apply here equally well as in the preceding discussion. 


TABLE No. 11 


Common Contact Pornts ror Various Non—OrrictaL AGENCIES 


Chairman Com- 


pottet ar Business | mittee on Educa- eer nae General 
y Agent | tion or Director Manager 
of Education 
Central labor | Local American Feder- | Educational | Industrial 
councils unions ation of Labor organiza- organiza- 
tions tions 
Manufac- Manufacturers Corpora- 
turers orga- associations tions 
nizations 
Civic clubs Civic clubs 
Educational Educational 
organiza- organizations 
tions 
Social Business 
agencies organizations 
Social organiza- 
tions 
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QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If you as a supervisor came into a new community, with what groups 
would you consider it necessary to establish contacts? 

2. How would you proceed to establish these contacts? 

3. You receive invitations to address the following organizations: (a) the 
Rotary Club, (b) the Congress of Parents and Teachers, (c) the Schoolmasters 
Club, (d) the local Employment Managers Association, (e) the local Voca- 
tional Education Club, (f) the Chamber of Commerce. Which of these 
invitations would you accept and which would you decline? Give your 
reasons. 

4. Suggest another method of ascertaining the proper official channels 
other than those given in the text. 

5. On what basis would you determine whether you could substitute in- 
formal for formal procedures in working with a given situation. 

6. In what ways is it necessary for a supervisor to protect himself and his 
superior after he has established formal working relations with a given 
situation? 

7. A State supervisor visiting a State aided local school was asked by the 
principal whether he could or could not admit without charge an adult who 
was to receive civilian vocational rehabilitation training. The individual was 
a non-resident of the community. With the understanding that he could be 
admitted he had moved himself and his family into the community, and was 
waiting in the school office to secure admission. Under these circumstances, 
what might the supervisor do? Of the different things which he might do, 
which would be the best thing to do? Why? 


CHAPTER IX 
CARRYING ON SUPERVISION 


Preliminary. — The preceding four chapters have discussed 
the question of preliminary work or supervisory overhead as if 
there was a certain definite amount of such work to be done 
previous to the initiation of a program and as if, from that point 
on, the program ran itself. This was done for the purpose of 
continuity of discussion. In fact, this assumption is no more 
correct than would be the assumption of an automobile driver 
that having started a car he could go to sleep at the wheel and 
the car would automatically follow the road, obey traffic rules, 
and stop at its journey’s end. We know what happens to drivers 
who proceed on this theory. It is the traffic court or the hospital, 
as the case may be, and this analogy is equally true of the super- 
visor who assumes when he starts a program that he has no more 
overhead on that program. Like the automobile driver who must 
look out for a child in the street, for traffic signals, for other 
drivers, for red lights marking road obstructions, for rough places 
in the roadway, and for speed traps, so the supervisor must always 
carry a certain amount of “ overhead ” with regard to his operating 
program. 

Preparation and Supervision. — The supervisory program is 
very much like the occupation of farming which really consists of a 
number of enterprises. Just as some of these enterprises may 
be raising potatoes, raising sweet corn, raising cattle, or raising 
hogs, each of which represents a distinct agricultural objective, 
so in any vocational educational program, we have, as a matter 
of fact, as many differentiated programs as there are different 
objectives involved in the general program. 

The diagram given on page 119 shows a number of super- 
visory enterprises, such as the girls’ trade school, the trade school 
for negro girls, and the program for apprentice education, all of 


which may be regarded as representing major objectives on the 
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part of the supervisor. Each of these major objectives may in 
turn call for almost any number of minor objectives. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the girls’ trade school, there could be a 
minor objective to improve the instruction or to put in more high- 
power machines or to improve the professional ability of a given 
teacher or to secure certain necessary or desirable additions to 
the millinery equipment. In some other parallel course, such 
as dressmaking, the minor objective may be entirely different, 
such as getting the right kind of girls to enroll in the course or 
to determine minimum employment standards or to train the 
girls up to minimum occupational standards, and so on indefi- 
nitely. 

A vocational program therefore is not a single block moving 
along uniformly but, as a matter of fact, is as fluid and dynamic 
as any other social situation. 

These various enterprises or the minor objectives included there- 
in will, at any given time, be in all stages of development. 
Diagram No. 14 is a development of the diagram shown on page 
89, giving a rough illustration of what actually goes on with 
regard to the development of any given objective, even though 
it be of a minor character. Here the regular curve in the diagram 
on page 89 is replaced by an irregular curve which more nearly 
represents the typical situation. As in the previous diagram the 
curve shows that there is always overhead work with regard 
to every project. As the project develops it becomes more or 
less static and the overhead drops as shown in the former diagram. 
It never drops entirely to the base line but has its “ups and 
downs,” as shown by points (H), (J), and (J). (H) and (J) may 
be regarded as emergency situations where a temporary excess 
demand was made on the overhead, and (J) where the demands 
for overhead supervision for the time being ran very low. Since 
evefy different supervisory unit included in any given program 
begins at different times, develops at different rates, and possesses 
different individual characteristics, we not only have a gap between 
the operating overhead and the operating supervision for any one 
objective but for every one of the hundreds of objectives which 
are included in the program. * 

Let the line AB in the diagram represent the total assets of 
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time, energy, and ability possessed by the supervisor. This ratio 
will be constantly changing, and if we could in some way draw 
the same figure for every objective of a minor character, and 
could get a composite photograph of all of them, we would 
have some idea of the actual job of a supervisor with a going 
program. This chapter takes up a number of factors which 
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OPERATING OVERHEAD AND OPERATING SUPERVISION ON A GIVEN 
OBJECTIVE 
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affect the ability of a supervisor to carry on his operating over- 
head and his operating supervision in the most effective way 
in dealing with all of the perplexities and difficulties which he 
must encounter. 

Supervisory Overhead and Operating Supervision Defined. — 
Before going on with the discussion it may be well to define the 
two terms “ supervisory overhead ” and “ operating supervision.” 
By supervisory overhead is meant those things which a supervisor 
must do in order that he may carry on his operating supervision. 
By operating supervision is meant those things which the super- 
visor must do in order to hold his program up to predetermined 
standards or to bring it towards these standards. Strictly speak- 
ing, this statement should be made with regard to every distinct 
objective included in the program. For example, consider the 
case of a program of teacher training wherein the standards have 
been determined but which is below these standards. It will 
be necessary to secure the codperation of various people included 
in the supervisor’s contact group to bring about a situation where 
any actual improvement can be secured by the direct use of 
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technical methods. All such work as conferences, committee 
work, or research as to the causes of the difficulty, represent what 
is meant by supervisory overhead. Any direct official steps 
which are taken, such as the actual introduction of a better 
organization or better courses of study, constitute a phase of 
operating supervision as the term is used here. In other words, 
supervisory overhead is what a supervisor has to do before he 
can actually do anything to his program. It is similar to the 
necessity of laying a railroad track before beginning to operate 
trains. 

Operating Supervisory Characteristics. — It has already been 
pointed out that a supervisor has a direct responsibility for 
operating supervision and for supervisory overhead. For this 
work, he is ultimately responsible to the administrator, and has 
the same direct responsibilities that a workman on the job has for 
the character and quality of his products. The standards are 
set by the administrator just as the designing department pro- 
vides the specifications and routing of material for the production 
department. The chief difference between the supervisor’s job 
and the job of a workman in a production plant is that it is 
possible to turn out a product conforming completely to speci- 
fications, in the case of a production plant, and it is rarely possible 
for a supervisor to hold a program absolutely up to the predeter- 
mined standards, or to bring it even approximately up to those 
standards. 

The degree to which a supervisor can turn out his “‘ product ” 
with regard to predetermined standards depends, however, very 
largely upon his possession of certain characteristics. ‘The more 
important of these are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Ability to Meet Emergencies. — In the diagram on page 155 
attgppon is drawn to certain irregularities in the operating curve. 
Each of these irregularities represents an emergency. An emer- 
gency is a situation which has suddenly developed and which re- 
quires the ability to make quick decisions and take quick action, 
because, as a rule, the longer action is deferred, the worse the 
situation becomes. Several dangers menace the success of the 
supervisor in dealing with emergencies. In the first place, he may 
not recognize the emergency until it has become very serious. In 
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the second place, he may think he has an emergency on his hands 
when he has not. In the third place, he may have failed, through 
ignorance or carelessness, or for some other reason, to take preven- 
tive measures against the ordinary menace of common emergencies. 

These three situations may be illustrated by certain problems 
in industrial management. For the first problem we have the 
situation in an industrial plant, where discontent has reached the 
point where the men have agreed to strike, and the management 
knows nothing whatever about the situation until the men walk 
out. Here the emergency is actually in existence before the 
crisis is reached. The second problem may be illustrated by the 
situation where the supervisor of manual training imagines that 
the advent of the vocational program in the same city will result 
in his removal and he immediately begins ‘‘ to see things at night.” 
The third problem may be illustrated by the difference between 
preventive and safety precautions, as carried out according to the 
most modern theory in safety work, by determining where situ- 
ations exist that are potentially capable of causing an accident, 
rather than by waiting until the accident has actually occurred, 
and then taking steps to prevent its recurrence. 

There are quite a number of ordinary, or what may be called 
routine, emergencies which are almost certain to occur in connection 
with any vocational educational program, and which can almost 
always be avoided or minimized by definite planning in advance 
as to what is to be done when such an emergency does occur. 
For example, in any vocational program sooner or later a teacher 
separates himself from the service. If the supervisor is wise he 
will have had in mind a possible successor. If this has been done 
a resignation will not create an emergency of any great magni- 
tude, if it creates an emergency at all. If he has not taken this 
precaution a more or less intense emergency will be created, 
which means that the supervisor must devote practically all of his 
energy and time, for the time being, to locating and securing 
a successor, and under these emergency conditions he will probably 
not be able, except by accident, to get as good an instructor as he 
could have secured through the first procedure. 

The foregoing discussion amounts to saying that, in proportion 
as a supervisor is prepared to meet emergencies in such a way as 
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to either prevent their occurrence or to minimize them, and is able, 
when necessary, to make rapid decisions and rapidly formulate 
and execute plans on an emergency basis, he will be able to carry 
on his program in the most effective way, so far as the question 
of emergencies is concerned. 

Observing Official Channels. — One temptation to which a 
supervisor is exposed, especially in emergencies, is a failure to 
observe official channels in dealing with the members of his 
official contact groups. Admittedly, a sufficiently important 
emergency justifies any action necessary to deal with that emer- 
gency, but whenever official channels are disregarded or short- 
circuited, only the absolute necessity of such action justifies it. 

Under the stress of his work a supervisor is liable to regard his 
entire job as being composed of emergencies. Where he does so 
there is a corresponding tendency to fail to observe official chan- 
nels. Where a man’s job looms up so big in front of him that he 
cannot see anybody else’s job, he is quite liable to take action, 
in “ short-circuiting ”’ or failing to observe official procedure, which 
may cause embarrassment to others. The remedy calls for a 
balancing of his own job against the other fellow’s job so that 
both may work unhindered, and so that the “ big job ” to which 
both contribute can be successfully carried out. 

Securing and Maintaining Codperation.— Previous chapters 
have already discussed the necessity for the building up and 
maintenance of contact groups. The degree to which a super- 
visor can or cannot secure and maintain codperation with his 
contact groups, whether official or unofficial, is a large factor in 
his success or failure. Failure to secure codperation is very com- 
mon on the part of many supervisors. A very common illus- 
tration of this failure is the inability of many supervisors to use 
advisory boards in an efficient way. While this use refers more 
spe€ffically to administrators, a supervisor can secure very effec- 
tive codperation from an advisory board and still keep within 
the limits of his functional responsibilities. It is safe to say 
that of the many advisory boards provided in the country 
very few are functioning as they should. The chief reason 
for this situation is the fact that people do not codperate with 
each other unless you give them something to codperate on. 
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Coéperation, from any contact group, so far as the supervisor is 
concerned, is chiefly on request — that is, the supervisor must ask 
for codperation from the various members of his contact groups 
rather than expect them to voluntarily offer codperation. He 
being the expert on the job, it is naturally assumed that he knows 
when he wants coéperation, and what kind of codperation. Super- 
visors habitually complain that they do not get codperation from 
their contact groups when they have not definitely asked members 
of these groups for coéperation along definite and specific lines. 

What may be cailed the elements or factors in securing coépera- 
tion are four in number. First, the objectives must be perfectly 
clear both to the supervisor and to the individual or group from 
which he is asking codperation; second, the plan for carrying 
out the objective must also be perfectly understood by all parties; 
third, the specific things in which codéperation is requested must be 
clearly understood; and fourth, the particular job of each contact 
member, or of each member of a contact group, must be clearly 
understood. 

For illustration, in the case of a proposal on the part of a super- 
visor to secure the codperation of the Central Labor Council in 
setting up a program for apprentice education, if he appears before 
that body and merely asks, in a general way, for codperation in such 
a program, one of several things will happen. LHither the council 
will say ‘‘ Yes,’’ and do nothing, or they will say ‘‘ No,’’ because 
they are rightly or wrongly suspicious, or they will delay giving 
any definite answer for lack of satisfactory information. Sup- 
pose, however, the supervisor appears before the same Central 
Labor Council and says something like the following. “ Gentle- 
men, you know that we have an inadequate supply of apprentices 
in the building trade, and you know that this situation is injuring 
the building program and the skilled trades themselves. Our plan 
is to get some desirable boys and establish an apprenticeship 
scheme in which these boys will go to school for four hours per 
week on the employers’ time, and will get the rest of their trade 
training from journeymen on the job. We do not plan to have 
more boys than will be allowed under the apprenticeship quota ac- 
cording to your rules and regulations. Will you appoint a com- 
mittee to work with us in laying out the course of training? Will 
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you, through your presiding officer, appear before the school 
authorities in favor of this plan? Will you ask your local business 
agents to find some suitable boys and send their names to me? 
Will you give me a statement of what you believe should be the 
educational requirements of this group? Will you recommend men 
who you believe are the best qualified men available for teachers 
in these classes?” Under such conditions, the supervisor will get 
some kind of a definite reply, and if the reply is favorable, he 
will secure the codperation of the group. On the other hand, if, 
through any fault of his own, he fails to include all of the four 
elements in his request, he will probably find that he has failed 
to secure the desired coéperation. 

The initial securing of codperation is one thing and maintaining 
cooperation is another. Many supervisors who have secured 
cooperation have later on been embarrassed and disturbed because 
the codperation ceased. It is a cardinal principle in modern psy- 
chology that habit is established by repetitive experience. This 
is as true for the habit of codperation as it is for other habits. 
The way to maintain codperation is, therefore, to encourage the 
habit. A supervisor who only calls upon his codperative group 
at a time when he is in trouble or has some problem about 
which he doesn’t know what to do, and therefore falls back 
upon codperation as a last resort, unless he is very unfortunate, 
only makes an occasional demand. The supervisor who is con- 
tinually asking for coéperation of a specific character, and who 
even devises excuses for asking for such coéperation, not only is 
building up the “‘ codperating habit ”’ on the part of the members 
of his contact group but is at the same time maintaining their 
interest and may by this process arrive at a point where he will 
get volunteer codperation—that is, the members of the co- 
operating group will not only codperate on request, but will 
actitilly begin to codperate on their own initiative. The degree 
to which such volunteer codperation will be valuable will depend 
largely on the character and the amount of codperation that 
has already been rendered on request. In other words, on the 
degree to which the coéperating agencies have been educated in 
effective codperation. i 

Attention has already been directed to the fact that under 
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modern social conditions no single individual can do a good 
social job by himself, because, under modern social conditions, 
we always work by groups. The failure of many supervisors 
to secure more codperation is at least partially due to their 
inability to recognize this fact. They feel responsible for their 
jobs, they feel that an appeal to anybody else for assistance is a 
reflection upon their ability, especially since an effective contact 
group must contain representatives of all sorts of social groups, 
many of which differ in their characteristics from those to which a 
supervisor normally belongs, or with whose members he habitually 
associates. As a matter of fact, there are only certain groups with 
which any given individual really feels “‘ at home,” and this is as 
true of a supervisor as it is of others. Hence, when he has to work 
with any group other than his “ normal group ”’ there are intro- 
duced certain very definite inhibiting factors. For example, under 
most conditions a supervisor, by virtue of his past experiences, is 
more at home with a group of educational workers than he is with 
any non-professional group, such as a labor group or a group of 
business men. This whole idea of our difficulties in working with 
strange social groups is well expressed by Kipling in his poem 
“The Stranger within My Gate.’’ The stranger may be true or 
kind but he does not talk the talk of the supervisor, and the 
supervisor cannot read his mind. 

As a result we have less codperation than we should have, and 
in many cases we “ hang separately ” because we do not ‘“ hang 
together.”” After all, it is only through the codperative work of 
a group of people that any enterprise can be successful in terms 
of social values. The idea of real coéperation is well expressed in 
the following verses: 


Two Missouri mules — say, get this dope, 

Were tied together with a piece of rope. 

Said one to the other, ‘‘ You come my way, 
While I take a nibble at this new-mown hay.” 
“T won’t,” said the other, ‘‘ You come with me, 
For I, too, have some hay, you see.” 

So they got nowhere, just stomped the dirt. 
And, Oh, by golly! how that rope did hurt. 
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Then they faced about, these stubborn mules, 

And said, “‘ We’re nothing but two human fools, 
Let’s pull together; IT’ll go your way, 

Then you come mine, and then we’ll both eat. hay.” 
And they ate their hay, and they liked it, too, 

And they swore to be comrades, ever true. 

And as the sun went down, they were heard to bray, 
“‘ This is the end of a perfect day.’”’ — Anonymous. 


The Value of Tact. — The previous paragraphs called attention 
to certain difficulties which confront the supervisor in securing and 
maintaining codperation. Since he must deal with all sorts of 
people, under all sorts of conditions, he must possess that perfectly 
indefinite characteristic known as tact. If a person is to conduct 
himself so that others can work with him, he must exercise tact, 
and tact is the ‘sine qua non” in securing and maintaining co- 
operation. By tact we mean the ability to do all such things 
as come out of the possession of a delicate sense of the other 
fellow’s attitude so as to avoid embarrassing him, or injuring his 
self-esteem; the possession of that “ sixth sense”? which guides 
one in knowing when to be observing, when not to see, when to be 
familiar, and when not to be familiar. It is something that 
cannot be taught; it is something which rests almost entirely 
upon the humanness of an individual. The agent at the small 
railroad station who, in the pre-prohibition days, telephoned to 
the gummer cottager that the ‘box of books’? which he had 
ordered had arrived, that one was broken and running out all 
over the floor, and that he had better come and get it, was certainly 
exercising tact, especially in view of the known attitude of the 
gentleman’s wife toward that sort of literature. Along with the 
necessity for exercising tact continually, the obligation for the 
exercise of ordinary courtesy goes hand in hand. In the ordinary 
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conventional sense of the word, a man may be a perfect gentleman, 
in that he observes all of the social courtesies, and yet he may be 
absolutely tactless. On the other hand, men who would not 
begin to measure up to the ordinary standards of conventional 
courtesy may be extremely tactful. 

Being a Good Loser. — John Paul Jones in his famous remark 
indicated that he possessed “ stick-to-it-iveness,”’ while on the 
other hand Sir Thomas Lipton has been consistently a good 
loser in the international races for the American Cup. A suc- 
cessful supervisor must be a Sir Thomas Lipton and a John 
Paul Jones all rolled into one. In many cases, he must face the 
fact of having been beaten and of not letting that fact interfere 
with ‘coming back for more.’”’ When he apparently runs up 
against a stone wall, he must be an adept at digging under, 
climbing over, or getting around the end of the wall so as to 
accomplish his objective. He may temporarily defer action but, 
if he believes in his objective, he will not abandon it. A good 
sport is always recognized and if a supervisor is a good sport he will 
command much more respect, even from his opponents, than if he 
is a poor loser, and he never will lose the respect of his opponent 
if he is a good fighter and never knows when he is beaten. 

Being an Opportunist. — Success or failure in many cases de- 
pends upon the supervisor possessing the ability of knowing when 
to start a program and when to leave it alone. He must possess 
the ability to recognize when things are breaking his way and 
when they are not. He must also have the ability to wait 
patiently when the conditions are not propitious. Probably no 
better illustration can be given of this idea of waiting for an op- 
portunity than the case of a cat stalking a bird. First, a long 
patient waiting, then the recognition of the approach of the op- 
portunity, the quick grasping of the situation, and the spring at 
the opportune moment. 

If the cat prolongs her watchful waiting indefinitely she starves 
to death. If she jumps too soon, she misses the bird. There are 
two types of supervisors. One type “ starves to death,” because 
of waiting indefinitely for opportunities to come up, and the other 
becoming impatient, jumps too soon, and hence does not succeed 
in attaining his objective. The first type, like a young robin 
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waits with an open mouth for the mother bird to drop in the worm, 
the second tries to fly out of his nest too soon and the cat gets 
him. Of the two, probably the second type gets along better 
than the first type. He at least has some chance of getting some- 
where if he acts too soon, but the one who delays indefinitely 
waiting for his opportunity gets nowhere. The Ravens may have 
once “ fed Elijah” but they don’t do it nowadays. 

Being a Leader. — In Chapter IV, on the qualifications of a 
supervisor, particular stress was laid upon the qualities of leader- 
ship, and not much more can be said here. It may be added 
that the only way in which a supervisor can make progress in 
his work is through the recognition by his superiors and by his 
associates of his ability to do constructive thinking, and the respect 
which he secures, he secures largely on that basis. Many super- 
visors, especially if inexperienced, fail to distinguish between the 
respect accorded to a position and that accorded to the individual 
who happens to be the temporary incumbent of that position. 
Men pay respect to a position on the basis of their conception of 
the demands of that position. They pay respect to the incumbent 
of that position in proportion as they believe he meets the demands 
of that position. In proportion as he fails to meet these demands 
he not only loses out himself but he lowers the opinion of others 
with regard to the position itself. The mere fact that a super- 
visor occupies a high position guarantees him per se no profes- 
sional respect on the part of others except when he demonstrates 
that he knows his job. This personal and professional respect 
he can only build up by demonstrating that he can and does meet 
the demands of the position which he holds. 

Being a Practical Politician.— In the practical world things 
are accomplished by practical methods. Things get done by 
appealing to human motives, sympathies, and interests, and 
thréfigh the utilization of human strengths and weaknesses. 
The political leader holds his position not necessarily through his 
superior statesmanship or superior intelligence, but because he 
has succeeded in some way in holding together a large group of 
people through appealing to these human reactions and charac- 
teristics. A cold-blooded, scientific reasoner, no matter how 
worthy may be his cause, will rarely succeed in his objective, be- 
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cause great movements never have been and never will be put 
over on a basis of intrinsic righteousness. Human beings do not 
do business in this way. For this reason it does not always hap- 
pen that the salesman with the best goods makes the most sales. 
Hence, the supervisor must be, in the right sense of the word, a 
practical politician. He must know men and must know how to 
secure their codperation and support through what may be called 
methods of good personnel management. After all, he is a 
missionary, and it is now recognized that the most efficient 
missionary work is that which is tied up with service. In other 
words, today the practical missionary is doctor, lawyer, and 
teacher, all at the same time, as well as a preacher of The Word. 

There is the right kind and the wrong kind of practical politics 
in the work of a supervisor, just as in other forms of public life. 
While he should not resort to improper political methods, he can, 
and in fact he must, use the legitimate methods of practical politics. 
When a certain section of the city is deficient in fire protection, 
there are two methods which can be adopted by the citizens. One 
is to have some individual appear before the city government and 
undertake to prove by cold-blooded statistics that a fire station is 
needed in that district. They probably won’t get it. If on the 
other hand they hold meetings and get up a petition and show 
that a sufficient number of people in the district want additional 
fire protection, they will probably get it. This is true because the 
ordinary legislative body is sensitive to mass demands or to the 
voice of the people. This procedure is in accordance with our 
theory of government. The first method of endeavoring to secure 
the fire protection is theoretically the proper procedure. The 
second method is the practical method. Many times a supervisor 
will succeed if he knows the practical method where he will fail 
if he knows only theoretical methods. 

It may be said, in general, that he must know his friends from 
his enemies, and aim to increase the former and convert the latter. 
He must know the practical ways of getting things done in a 
modern democracy, and know how to discriminate between those 
that are illegitimate and those that are legitimate. He must 
accept political conditions as they are rather than refuse to work 
with people who control the situation, and thus lose their backing. 
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There are many instances where the so-called practical politician 
or “ political boss’? has honestly and energetically backed the 
program for vocational education. In fact, men of this type have 
frequently been responsible for its success. The reason for this fact 
is simple. The man who has attained the political “ boss-ship ” 
has arrived through an intimate knowledge of his people, and any 
program which he believes is for their benefit he will, frequently, 
and sincerely back without permitting his other activities to 
interfere. To the extent that he will doso, the supervisor should 
accept such codperation. The same situation which has just been 
described with respect to politics likewise carries over into the 
field of religious differences and racial attitudes. 

Conclusion. — In addition to the characteristics or attitudes 
discussed in the earlier part of this chapter, there are a few general 
considerations which deserve mention. One of the dangers to 
which a supervisor is exposed, especially if he be young or inex- 
perienced, is what may be called in the vernacular “‘ being asleep 
at the switch.”” A famous man once made the remark that when 
everything appeared to be perfectly quiet and tranquil and running 
smoothly, he knew that a lot of trouble was being brewed. When 
things seem to be running smoothly is the time for the supervisor 
to be prepared for trouble. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that in the 
improvement of a program where standards have been estab- 
lished and where new problems are continually coming up and 
opportunities for work are continually occurring, the tempta- 
tion is to take advantage of every opportunity at the time that 
it comes up. If the supervisor does-so he may find himself in 
a position of having so many irons in the fire at once that he 
cannot take care of them all at the same time. There is a great 
deal of wisdom in the homely adage ‘‘ don’t bite off more than 
youggan chew.” A supervisor should take careful stock of the 
load that he is carrying before he makes it heavier. After all, 
any man or woman, like a steam engine, has a certain maxi- 
mum “indicated horse power.” If the engine is overloaded, 
the power is decreased and the same is true of a human being. 
In fact, in the case of a supervisor, he should allow for what 
the public service station calls ‘“ excess overload.” There will 
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always be unexpected demands and unless he maintains reserve 
power to meet these unexpected demands, the supervisor may find 
himself in the position of the overloaded power plant. It is well 
to remember that no man can do good work who is chronically 
overworked, overtired, and hence overworried. 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Develop a list of minor objectives from the major objectives given in the 
Diagram No. 10 on page 101. 

2. What are some of the difficulties which may arise through not observing 
official channels even in an emergency? 

3. As a supervisor you desire to secure the codperation of the principals and 
teachers of the junior high school in your community. How would you pro- 
ceed, and why? 

4. Can you give a case where a further exercise of “tact”’ by a supervisor 
would be undesirable? If so, offer a substitute. 

5. Prepare a self-analysis on the degree to which you are ‘‘an opportunist.” 

6. Formulate a statement setting forth your ideas as to what is meant by 
“being a practical politician ”’ in supervisory educational work. 

7. Make a list of the dangers to which a young and inexperienced super- 
visor is exposed on his first job. 


CHAPTER X 
SECURING INFORMATION AS THE NEED ARISES 


Preliminary. — At all times a supervisor finds it necessary to 
secure functioning information on whose completeness and evalu- 
ation he must plan, decide, and act. While this information has 
a very wide range in detail it can all be grouped under one of three 
headings. (1) Statistical information, (2) concrete information, 
and (8) information necessary to the formulating of judgments. 
By statistical information is meant such information as is con- 
tained in reports of enrollment, on the cost of instruction, or on 
the number of teachers employed. By concrete information is 
meant information dealing with things which are purely physical 
in character, such as the location or dimensions of buildings or 
grounds, the character of equipment, or the number and kind of 
local organizations. 

Information necessary to the formulation of correct judgment 
differs from either statistical information or concrete information 
in that its use practically always involves the making of evalua- 
tions or deductions — that is, there is an intermediary situation 
between the information as secured and the information on which 
a given judgment is made. For example, no one can directly 
measure teaching efficiency. A judgment on teaching efficiency 
must be based on what may be called “ acceptable evidence.” 
The number of pupils enrolled is a fact and is subject only to 
ordinary statistical errors. The dimensions of buildings and 
grounds are direct verifiable facts, but information with regard 
to teaching efficiency or community psychology or the local po- 
litical situation must be interpreted as well as possible in order to 
secure even an approximately correct picture with regard to the 
particular situation under consideration. 

It is obvious that the first two kinds of information are much 
more easy to secure and are much less likely to be erroneous 
than are the opinions derived from an interpretation of the 
third kind of information. Moreover, the first two kinds of in- 
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formation are much more easy to collect than the third, which 
perhaps accounts for the tendency on the part of many super- 
visors to be extremely “long ” on the first two kinds of informa- 
tion and extremely “short” on the third. Many supervisors 
know exactly how many pupils are enrolled in a given school or 
just how many machine tools are installed in a given machine 
shop and at the same time they are either’ completely ignorant 
of the community psychology or have a totally erroneous concep- 
tion as to its true character. 

Statistical Information. — The chief process used in collecting 
statistical information is counting. We count the number of 
pupils, we count the number of dollars, we count the number of 
teachers. The general tendency of most supervisors is to try to 
secure more statistical information than they really need, espe- 
cially if they are of the statistical type of mind. A certain type 
of research worker deals almost entirely with statistics. The 
typical thesis acceptable in institutions of higher learning must 
be based upon statistical information, the idea being that such 
information can be verified. Hence, supervisors, especially when 
trained in statistical theses methods, are very likely to depend upon 
statistical information which is the least important of the various 
kinds of information which they should possess. It is far more 
important that the supervisor should know the community psy- 
chology, the teaching efficiency, and a multitude of other things 
of similar importance than it is for him to collect unnecessary 
statistical information. 

It is an old saying that “‘ a good statistician can make figures 
show anything he wants them to show.” This fact is also a source 
of danger in depending too much upon statistical information. For 
example, the ordinary enrollment figures and those for average daily 
attendance, frequently consist of the number of pupils counted at 
the beginning of the term, and the average daily attendance based 
upon the imaginary number of people who have attended a full 
twenty days. Such figures may be of value in general school 
work but they are of little or no value in vocational educa- 
tion. What is really needed in vocational education is the per- 
sistence of attendance which is not shown by either of these two 
kinds of statistics. The statistics a supervisor needs should, 
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therefore, be intended to give him information which functions in 
his program. 

Supervisory Statistical Information. — Attention has been drawn 
frequently in previous chapters to general school procedures and 
organizations which do not function in vocational education. 
Where the vocational program is organized as a department in a 
high school the regular school statistical reports will have to be 
made. Under such conditions a vocational supervisor should col- 
lect the information, but it will be of little value to him in his own 
supervisory work. The more common kinds of statistical infor- 
mation which are of value to the supervisor are given in Table 
No. 12. For convenience of comparison by the reader there is 
included in the table a column showing how corresponding infor- 
mation is secured in general educational practice. 

An educational institution may be regarded as a factory in 
which the students represent unfinished stock; methods of in- 
struction and character of content represent operations and 
processes; buildings, grounds, and furniture constitute the build- 
ings and equipment; the instructing staff become the skilled 
working force; and the addition to the educational adjustment 
of the students is the manufactured product. The ten kinds 
of statistical information given in Table No. 12 represent the 
data on what may be called the “technical control”? on the 
basis of which vocational educational production is measured and 
controlled. 

While the general character of statistical information is the 
same in both general and vocational education the particular 
character of the statistical data and, in some cases, the method of 
securing are distinctly different. This statement is true since, in 
vocational education, the additional social adjustment of the 
stugent consists of an increased or acquired doing ability which 
he can barter for the services or products of the services of 
others. In other words, he can successfully pursue a gainful 
occupation or pursue it to a better advantage. This difference 
has led to a greater adaptation of occupational objectives as 
affecting the kind of information required in vocational education, 
and in the use made of that information, as compared with the 
corresponding situation in general education. 
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TABLE No. 12 


Kinps or Sratistican INFORMATION 


a 


Kind Use to Determine 


1. Service value 
2. Teaching efficiency 


1. Persistence 
’ of attendance 


2. Regularity of 1. Working conditions 


attendance 2. Teaching conditions 
8. Certain quali- | 1. Occupational standing 
fications of of course 
teacher 2. Necessary educational 
equipment 
4. Content of Functioning value in 


courses terms of objectives 


5. Operating cost Cost 
6. Miscellaneous Cost 


costs 
7. Progression Grading and promotion 
data 


8. Occupational 1. Guidance 
information 2. Placement 
. Follow up 
. Production control 
. Number and size of 
occupational groups 


Ou CO 


9. Service index | Program intensity 


10. Occupations Operating spread 


taught 


Method of Securing Information 


In General 


In Vocational Education aueaon 


Periodical en- 
rollment 
(usually the 
total) 


Daily attendance records 


Daily attendance records | Average daily 


attendance 


Educational at- 
tainment 


Interview, questionnaire, 
or both 


1. Prepared by instructors | 1. Topical outlines 


2. Secured from occupa- or syllabi 
tionally competent 2. Text books 
workers 

3. Listing objectives 

4. Using ready-made 
courses 

Cost per S. H.* = P.C.* = 
Total cost Total cost : 
Total attendance hours Enrollment 


Cost accounting Cost accounting 


‘ 


1. Marks or grades 
2. Psychological 
tests 


. Records of promotion 

. Progress cards or graphs 

. Records of psychologi- 
cal tests 

. Records of performance 
tests 


. Books 

. Reports 

. Organizations 
. Workers 

. Surveys 


~~ Whe 


OUR Co bo et 


Index = 
Enrollment 


Age group 


Index = 
S. H. cost 


Number to be served 


From reports of 
courses given 


From reports of occupa- 
tions taught 


* §. H. represents Student Hour and P. C. represents Pupil Cost. 


In some cases data which can be statistically secured in vocational 
education must be interpreted in the field of general education. 
For example, accurate data can be secured with regard to per- 
formance ability but cannot be directly secured with regard to 
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the degree of appreciation developed by a given individual in a 
given appreciation course, such as in literature or art. Again, in 
vocational education, as in industry, attention must be paid to the 
proportion between production and the absorbing power of the 
market. 

A manufacturer is vitally interested in the degree to which his 
products actually meet market demands, and the supervisor of 
vocational education is vitally interested in the degree to which 
his program is actually rendering the special form of social 
service for which it was established — that is, the production 
of greater value from natural resources through the application 
of human knowledge, intelligence, and skill. In other words, 
the conservation of human resources. For this purpose, he 
must know the extent to which the various courses compris- 
ing his program are actually meeting the specific needs of the 
groups which they are designed to serve. This information is 
indicated by two kinds of data. (1) The persistence of attendance 
by which is meant the number of individuals completing the 
course as compared with the initial attendance, and (2) the regu- 
larity of attendance. 

Unless persistence and regularity of attendance are high, 
it can be assumed that the course is not meeting the needs 
of the group to which it is given. In cases of compulsory attend- 
ance, such data are not of much value since an inefficient course 
can only result in forcing the boy or girl back into the all-day 
school. 

It is recognized in vocational education that no course can be 
successful unless it commands the occupational respect of the 
group of workers with whose occupation it deals. This opinion 
is formed almost entirely on the occupational standing of the 
teacher. Hence, the occupational experience of the teacher, 
whickan be statistically determined, becomes an important item 
of information for the vocational supervisor. Occupational stand- 
ing does not function to any great extent in the field of general 
education, so far as the general public is concerned, but it does 
function in another form, within academic circles, according to 
academic standards. A vocational teacher must possess whatever 
elementary education is necessary to enable him to discharge his 
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teaching function, and this can also be made a matter of statistical 
determination. 

Information relating to operating cost is an essential item. The 
method of computing this cost in vocational education should 
be by the use of the formula given in the table on page 171 
for computing cost per student hour. Various miscellaneous 
costs have the same importance in vocational education as in 
other forms of education, and are secured by some form of cost 
accounting. : 

In a factory, a general manager knows at all times the stage of 
progression of all jobs. In the same way a school should know 
the stage of progression of the students. The chief difference be- 
tween vocational education and general education is that voca- 
tional education must always carry the learner to the level of 
doing ability, while general education carries the learner to the 
level of appreciation together with certain doing ability in such 
subjects as mathematics or a modern language. Here we find 
a marked difference between the means of securing such in- 
formation in the two kinds of education as shown in the table. 
The method used in vocational education involves practically 
the same devices or sources of information as are used in com- 
merce and industry. 

Just as the manufacturer is concerned with the routing of the 
various kinds of stock to the various departments, with the loca- 
tion of his customers, with his production control, and with 
distribution and volume of sales, so is the vocational supervisor 
concerned with securing the kind of statistical information which 
will assist him in guidance, placement, follow up, and ‘“ production 
control,’’ in the sense used in vocational education, with his occu- 
pational spread, and with his volume of service. For all of these 
factors he needs special statistical information. Few of these 
items of information given, up to the present time, are regularly 
included in general school statistics. 

Concrete Information. — As distinguished from the statistical 
or numerical data just discussed, a supervisor needs certain in- 
formation of a concrete character. This information is secured 
through such devices as inspection, reports, plans of certain kinds, 
and inventories as indicated in Table No. 13. 
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TABLE No. 13 


Kinps or Concrete INFORMATION oF USE TO A SUPERVISOR 
i ———————— 


Information as to — Use for Evaluating — How to Secure — 
1. Lighting 1. Efficient working con- | 1. By inspection 
2. Floor space ditions 
3. Shop lay-out 2. Efficient educational | 2. By reports 
4, Equipment lay-out training conditions as 
5. Inventory of tools and distinguished from oc- 
equipment cupational conditions 
a. Shop 3. Special conditions re- 
b. Classroom quired by group char- 
6. Type of job training acteristics. 


The preceding table requires very little discussion. The lighting 
should be adequate and so distributed that it contributes to the 
efficiency of the instruction. Information relating to shop lay- 
outs, equipment lay-outs, and inventories of tools and equipment 
is needed to check up on the degree to which the conditions con- 
form to the occupational environment, and information as to type 
of training jobs is necessary for the purpose of evaluating the effi- 
ciency of the instruction in terms of its objective. 

Information on which Judgments are Based. — The kind of 
information which has been discussed up to the present time is 
information which can be directly used in its original form. What- 
ever use is made of such information, it is treated as direct evidence. 
The information which we now have to discuss is, however, of 
a different character. A count of the number of automobiles pass- 
ing a given point can be accepted as a fact, and as such can be 
used directly by a traffic director. The exact amount of relative 
responsibility for an automobile collision can seldom be determined 
as a direct question of fact. The attempt must be made by the 
use of different kinds of information drawn from different sources 
to reconstruct what actually occurred, and in this way come to 
some decision as to who was responsible. In such cases, it is 
evident that the accuracy of the picture and the resulting judgment 
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depend upon the character of the information, the character of the 
source, the reliability of the information, and the degree to which 
the information is drawn from varying sources. It is impractical 
to discuss all of the different kinds of information under which a 
supervisor may have occasion to base a judgment, a judgment 
being after all nothing more than an interpretation, or somebody’s 
“best guess.” A 

Teaching Efficiency. — One type of this kind of information is 
illustrated by an attempt on the part of the supervisor to evaluate 
teaching. It will readily be admitted that since the average 
teacher cannot evaluate his own teaching, and his students, fre- 
quently, are equally unable to do so, a direct expression of opinion 
on the part of either has little or no value. The question may 
also be asked as to how much a supervisor can learn by direct 
observation made during occasional visits. The average principal 
of a school is, as a rule, unable to evaluate very accurately the 
educational results secured by the various members of his own 
staff. 

Good teaching may be defined as the attaining of a given 
teaching objective, but the interpretation of the results of any 
given unit of teaching in terms of this definition, at least with 
any degree of scientific precision, is impossible at the present 
stage of our knowledge, under ordinary working conditions. 
Does the fact that seventy per cent of one teacher’s pupils pass 
the final examination, while only fifty per cent of another teacher’s 
pupils pass the same examination, really evaluate the relative 
character of the teaching on the part of the two instructors? One 
of the authors was told at one time by his superior that the gauge 
of the efficiency of his teaching was the number of students whom 
he “ flunked ” at the end of the term. At another time he was told 
by another superior that the test of the efficiency of his teaching 
was the lack of disciplinary trouble in his class. And ina third case, 
he was told that the gauge of teaching efficiency was the degree to 
which two or three members of his class made high records in sub- 
sequent college work. All of the statements just made indicate the 
lack of any direct type of information which will enable a super- 
visor to form thoroughly correct and accurate judgments as to the 


character of teaching. 
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In this situation, the supervisor finds himself facing three dangers. 
The first is, that he will accept the kind of misinformation illustrated 
in the preceding paragraph and will base his judgments thereon. 
The second is, that he will be uninformed, or will be unable to eval- 
uate such information as does function in the forming of a judg- 
ment. The third is, that he will become obsessed with the idea that 
teaching can be measured or graded on a highly scientific basis. 

In many cases, it is possible through various kinds of perform- 
ance tests, like the old Binet tests, and the various forms derived 
therefrom, or from the character of the product of a piece of job 
work, to evaluate the relative performing ability of learners to a 
degree of accuracy. ‘ Granting that this can be done, and that 
student ‘A’ and student “ B,” after a certain amount of instruc- 
tion, do show differences in workmanship, skill, or job intelligence, 
on some performance test, this fact in itself means little or nothing. 
The working conditions may have been different, the intrinsic 
intelligence of “A” and ‘‘B” may have been different, the char- 
acter of the equipment may have been different, and the instruc- 
tion may have been given under different working conditions. 
All of these represent functioning factors from the standpoint of 
evaluating the work of the teacher. What “A” can do is one 
thing, and how “ A ” was taught to do that thing is quite another. 
The two facts must not be confused. 

The evidence on which a supervisor can form an accurate judg- 
ment as to teaching efficiency, as defined in this chapter, is quite 
complex. Data covering persistency of attendance and regularity 
of attendance probably afford the best practical indication as to 
the degree to which any given course is rendering efficient social 
service. As a rule, people attend a vocational school in large or 
small numbers, persistently or non-persistently, regularly or irreg- 
ularly, in proportion as they feel they are accomplishing their 
objeétive in attending the course. These data give the situation 
but do not give the cause of an unsatisfactory situation which is 
affected by two groups of factors, of which the character of the 
teaching is only one. For example, it has been found that at- 
tendance on evening vocational programs, regardless of their 
intrinsic service value, rises and falls with the business barometer. 
When business is good, the attendance increases; when it is poor, 
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it decreases. For example, the educational department of the 
Y. M. C, A. has maintained for a number of years a chart showing 
the rise and fall in the business situation with respect to the auto- 
motive trade. It has found that the enrollment in evening 
schools in automotive repair classes rises and falls along with the 
business barometer in this industry, but with a “lag” of about 
six months behind the “ peak” in the industry. Similar facts 
have been observed in other cases in other lines of vocational 
education. This condition is due to the fact that when business 
conditions are good, opportunities for securing better jobs are on 
the increase; when business is going down and working forces are 
being reduced, the average individual, being an opportunist, has a 
greatly reduced interest factor in securing training which will 
improve his employment situation. His greatest interest factor, 
at this time, is in holding on to his present job. 

Another kind of information which has a value in evaluating 
teaching, but less than that commonly attributed to it, is embodied 
in the statements of students, especially in occupational extension 
courses. Such statements would naturally be regarded as furnish- 
ing the most reliable information, and this kind of information 
might be acceptable were it not for two facts. First, students, as 
a rule, are unable to discriminate between good and poor instruc- 
tion, and when they are asked “if they are getting what they 
want ” they interpret the question as meaning whether or not the 
content is what they want. 

The same statement may be made with regard to opinions given 
by competent workmen. For example, a first-class carpenter could 
probably pass upon the doing ability of a trainee in his trade 
but would be totally unequipped to determine whether or not 
that trainee had been well or poorly instructed from the teaching 
standpoint. 

Certain Functioning Factors. — The opinions of the trainee and 
of the competent worker unquestionably have some value: they 
have generally been regarded as comprising about the only source 
of information on which a supervisor can form a judgment. As a 
matter of fact, they are extremely unreliable unless certain factors 
are very carefully determined and taken into consideration by the 


supervisor, 
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A teacher may be compared to a steam turbine. It is a well- 
known fact that a steam turbine will only deliver its maximum 
efficiency at a certain speed. If operated at a less speed, or at a 
speed greater than that for which it is designed, its efficiency will 
be reduced. In the same way, if we regard a teacher as having a 
teaching ability of one hundred per cent, but obliged to work 
under conditions where he is either underloaded or overloaded, or 
where the working conditions are such that he cannot deliver his 
full “‘ indicated horse power,” he cannot be charged with poor 
teaching. Hence, the supervisor must very carefully disentangle 
the elements in the situation which affect the efficiency of the 
teacher before he forms his judgment as to the ability of the 
teacher as a teacher. 

Objective Levels. — A course, as the term is commonly used in 
educational work, may have for the same objective, three levels 
of student acquisition. These three levels of acquisition may be 
designated as — 

1. The level of the acquisition of znformation only. 

2. The level of the acquisition of appreciation only. 

3. The level of the acquisition of dovng ability as measured by 
predetermined standards. 

The attainment of these three levels of objectives for all of the 
members of a “ class”’ or instructional group constitutes three 
distinct teaching jobs for an instructor, in that it calls for the use 
of different methods and different degrees of attainment by 
students. If the working conditions are such that the given 
objective level can not be attained, the instructor, no matter how 
good a teacher he may be, can not successfully do the particular 
teaching job for which he is paid, except in the relatively rare 
cases where the working conditions are under his own control, and 
laziness or ignorance has prevented their being improved. 

Situations may arise in any teaching position where without 
regard to the ability of the instructor it will be impossible to attain 
the objective level. The failure to attain the objective level may 
be due to conditions that are beyond the control of the instructor, 
and unless these conditions are under his control he should not be 
criticized by the supervisor becausé of his failure to attain the 
desired objective. Under such conditions it becomes the re- 
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sponsibility of the supervisor, not to criticize, but to improve the 
working conditions so that the attainment of the desired objec- 
tive level becomes possible. After this improvement has been 
accomplished, if the work of the teacher still continues to be un- 
satisfactory, it can properly be charged to poor instruction, but 
not until then. 

Situations where an efficient teacher is unable to do good work 
on account of improper working conditions arise very largely 
through the fact that many administrators, and, in fact, many 
supervisors, fail to distinguish between what constitutes proper 
working conditions in vocational education as compared with 
general education, and consequently fail to see why conditions 
that apparently work in general education can not be made to 
work to an equal advantage in vocational education. This mis- 
apprehension comes about largely through a failure to fully 
understand what may be called the theory of the economic size 
of instructional groups. 

Theory of the Economic Size of Instructional Groups. — In 
order to act intelligently in determining the true cause of an ap- 
parent failure to attain a given objective on the part of an instruc- 
tor, a supervisor should be familiar with the theory of the economic 
size of instructional groups and its application in the field of 
vocational education. The general basis of this theory is the well 
known fact that, beyond certain limits, increasing the size of the 
group to be instructed by a given teacher absolutely prevents satis- 
factory work in terms of student acquisition. In other words, 
given a teacher professionally able to attain a given objective of 
any stated level with one student, the addition of another student 
to his instructional group does not prevent, under the same work- 
ing conditions, the successful putting over of the same objective 
to the same level with both students. Under these conditions the 
employing authority gets a larger return for its investment in 
time, use of equipment, and in money paid out for the instructor’s 
salary. Under these conditions further student additions may be 
made, but, in general, there will finally come a point where the 
given objective can no longer be attained with all members of the 
group, thus resulting in any one or all of the three situations 


given below — 
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1. If the objective is other than purely informational, all 
students attain an objective of a lower level than that specified 
for the teaching objective. For example, the objective being 
appreciation, the students secure information only. 

2. Some students attain the stated objective and some only 
attain an objective on a lower level. 

3. None of the instructional group acquire anything definite, and 
the time and effort of both students and instructor are wasted. 

The theory therefore may be stated as follows: For any given 
level of teaching objective in any field of educational work, there 
is a size of instructional group to which further additions result 
in one of the three situations stated above. This maximum 
number of students may be designated, for any given case, as the 
economic size of the instructional group. 

The Economic Size of Groups for Informing Objectives. — The 
reader will better understand the discussion as to the economic 
size of instructional groups and levels of teaching objectives, if 
he refers to the accompanying Diagram No. 15. Let the line 
“OY ” represent the possible number of students and the point 
“A” represent the informational level as the given teaching 
objective. Then the line “ AZ”’ will represent the economic size 
of the instructional group under these conditions. 

Since in this case the objective is only to impart certain items 
of information to all members of the instructional group, the size 
of the group as indicated by the line “ AZ” can be increased 
almost indefinitely, the only limitation being the means at the 
disposal of the teacher for imparting the information and possible 
space limitations as to housing or other similar limiting factors. 
It is now possible to utilize voice amplifiers, the radio, or the 
printed page as ways and means of extending the range of group 
dissemination. 

With the aid of such modern appliances it is evident that it 
would’require no more effort for a lecturer to inform a thousand 
listeners than to inform one, and informing the thousand at one 
time would certainly mean a better utilization of the lecturer’s 
efforts than for him to inform each of the thousand listeners in- 
dividually. Thus, for example, at the inauguration of the last 
two Presidents, where voice amplifiers were used, neither one was 
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forced to exert any more effort in his address, which was heard 
by hundreds of thousands of people, than if he had been speaking 
to one individual or to a small group. 


DIAGRAM No. 15 


Economic Size or Instruction Groups 


Levels of 
Teaching 
Objectives 


Doing Ability C 


Legend- OY represents possible number of students 
Ox “ ‘various objective levels 


Under reasonable working conditions, therefore, a failure to 
attain an informing objective could be correctly charged to poor 
teaching, since no condition of overload can exist, although, 
under some conditions, other matters such as housing accom- 
modations or disciplinary requirements may limit the size of 
the group. 

The Economic Size of Groups for Appreciation Objectives. — 
When we come to consider appreciation objectives, we find a very 
different situation as to the economic size of the instructional 
group. This changed situation comes about because two laws, 
the law of increasing returns, and the law of diminishing returns, 
begin to function, neither of which functions in the case of inform- 
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ing objectives. So long as the size of the instructional group can 
be increased and the objective level can still be attained, with all 
group members— that is, so long as an overload does not show 
through the appearance of any of the conditions already stated, 
we are getting a greater and greater return from the effort of the 
teacher. As soon, however, as the overload begins to function 
we fail to secure from the effort of the teacher what he is paid to 
do, ie., put over the predetermined objective to all members of 
his instructional group, and the instructor is overloaded. 

The economic size of instructional groups for appreciation 
objectives is indicated in Diagram No. 15, by the line “ BE.” 
Up to a certain point where overload begins to function the objec- 
tive is fully attained by all students. Beyond that point the 
degree of appreciation secured begins to fall towards the informing 
level, as indicated by the curve “ EZ,” until, as the size of the 
group becomes larger and larger, the entire group is finally on 
the informing level and the objective has not been attained with 
any of its members. 

The Economic Size of Instructional Group for Doing Objec- 
tives. — In considering the case of objectives of the doing level — 
that is, where the teacher is expected to give to all of his group 
members actual doing ability as measured by occupational de- 
mands, as more and more students are added to the instructional 
group, up to a certain number, the efforts of the instructor can 
still function efficiently in terms of the objective — that is, he 
can bring all members of his instructional group up to a doing 
ability. As soon as the economic size of the group is reached, 
however, as indicated by point “‘ D ”’ on the diagram, the addition 
of more students causes almost at once the beginning of a drop 
from doing ability towards the appreciation level, as shown by 
the line “ DE”’ in Diagram No. 15. Further additions cause a 
further drop to a purely informing level. 

Sine’ in vocational education practically all instructional 
objectives are on the doing level, the question of the economic size 
of instructional groups becomes one that is much more important 
than in the case of general education where the objectives are 
largely for information or for appreciation only. This situation 
which is peculiar to vocational educational work puts a special 
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responsibility on the supervisor to protect instructors from unjust 
criticism as to their teaching performance. The situation arises 
where the size of the instructional group is made greater than will 
enable a doing objective to be effectively attained. The size of 
the group may be due to the action of uninformed administrators, 
who are familiar only with conditions in general education, or 
through mistaken notions of economy. 

Diagram No. 15 as used to illustrate the forgoing statements 
should not be taken as representing the application of mathemati- 
cal principles to the theory of the economic size of instructional 
groups. The diagram is only used in a symbolic sense as an aid 
to the visualization of the limitation in instructional groups for 
the various instructional objectives. 

No accurate information exists at the present time as to the 
relative size of these economic instruction groups for different 
occupations for either appreciation or doing objectives. We do 
know, however, that the sizes of these groups vary. For example, 
the general consensus of opinion is that for shopwork in the skilled 
trades, the economic size of a group is from ten to fifteen. In the 
case of the Emergency Fleet Training it was found that the eco- 
nomic size of the group for instruction in riveting was about six, and 
in the same way, the group sizes have been roughly and empirically 
determined for a number of other occupations. The difficulty of 
securing more accurate information with regard to this matter 
indicates one piece of research work which could well be undertaken 
in the field of vocational education. 

The foregoing discussion raises the question as to what kind of 
information would enable a supervisor to form a judgment as to 
how far a given instruction group is under or over the economic 
instruction size. A few suggestions can be made here. If the 
supervisor finds that the teacher is not fully occupied with legit- 
imate teaching demands, and if the teacher does good work when 
he teaches, it can fairly be assumed that the group is too small. 
On the other hand, if it appears that students are delayed in 
getting legitimate instruction service, that the instructor is so 
“pulled and hauled” that he cannot give necessary individual 
instruction to members of the group when needed, or if the group 
is so large that the teacher cannot at once help any student in 
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need of instruction, then it can be fairly assumed that the group 
exceeds the economic size of the instruction group. 

Unless it appears that the group is not larger than the economic 

size for that particular situation, the teacher can be fairly criti- 
cised if his teaching is not one hundred per cent efficient. But 
if the group is above the economic size, it is obvious that it is 
unfair to criticise the teacher for poor work where the working 
conditions are such that he cannot be expected to do a satisfactory 
job. 
Information of the character just discussed is not commonly 
in the possession of the supervisor. The diagram as shown on 
page 181 is only suggestive. The shape of the curve will vary 
with changing conditions and the whole situation as to the efficiency 
of teaching involves the exercise of judgment in proportion as 
definite performance tests cannot be used. 

The accuracy with which the economic size of instruction 
groups can be determined depends largely upon the accuracy and 
reliability of performance tests. For example, if a teacher is 
called upon to instruct a group of children in the first ten items of 
a multiplication table, there is very little doubt but that a series 
of tests run with groups of various sizes would very accurately 
indicate the economic size of the group. Performance standards 
can be less accurately applied in the case of a class in machine 
shop practice. 

It may be well to draw attention here to the fact that the 
majority of general educational objectives are either on the in- 
forming or appreciation level, and that in vocational education 
practically all objectives are on the doing level. This difference 
may account for the apparent inability on the part of many general 
educational administrators to understand why different standards 
for sizes of groups must be applied in vocational education as com- 
pared with general education. The information which has just 
been given may enable the supervisor to discuss the situation more 
advantageously with his administrator and with general educators. 

Homogeneity of Groups. — Evidently the degree to which the 
group is composed of individuals who are capable of progressing 
at the same rate, or of reacting with*the same degree of acquisition 
to given methods of instruction, is a factor in determining the 
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size of the economic group. As an illustration of this point, we 
are including two Personnel Charts furnished through the courtesy 
of Dr. Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
in charge of Research and Guidance, Providence, Rhode Island, 
showing the wide range in mental and chronological ages for 
unclassified sections and the more closely grouped bright pupils 
with a low chronological age in the classified section. 

It requires no discussion to point out that the situation shown 
on the first chart throws a much heavier load on the teacher than 
the situation shown on the second, and to that extent reduces 
the size of that economic group. Hence, the homogeneity of the 
group must also be taken into consideration, in any judgments 
formed as to the quality of the teaching. 

It will also be noted that in the second of the two charts the 
individual spread is small, which would obviously result in in- 
creasing the size of the economic instructional group. 

The Group Apperceptive Base. — It may be stated, as a general 
proposition, that the greater the apperceptive base on the part of 
the pupils, the greater the size of the economic instruction group. 
This accounts for the fact that more efficient teaching can be done 
with an occupational extension group of a given size than can be 
done with a group of the same size in preémployment training. 
Here again no definite information as to the size of the economic 
instruction group exists at the present time. The general con- 
sensus of opinion for extension work, with experienced workers, is 
that the size of the group is somewhere around twenty. 

The general working conditions, such as light, character of 
equipment, amount of equipment, or character of lay-out, also 
tend to affect the economic size of the group. In proportion as 
the pupils are bright, the load on the teacher is reduced. 

Auxiliary Materials. —In any type of instruction work it is 
always possible to distinguish between the instruction which the 
teacher must give directly, and the assistance he can secure 
through the employment of auxiliary materials. By auxiliary 
materials is meant such things as job sheets, operation sheets, 
and various kinds of functioning information on paper, all of which, 
if properly selected and correctly utilized, will conserve the in- 
structor’s time for actual necessary teaching. 
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Auxiliary material functions more in the furnishing of technical 
and auxiliary information, and functions less, if at all, in the devel- 
opment of skill. Let us assume, for example, that in the teaching 
of bricklaying, the proportion of lime, sand, and cement, which 
should be used for the mixing of the mortar, is made up according 
to a standard formula. If the teacher gives this formula by word 
of mouth to fifteen boys successively, he will use his voice and 
consume his time fifteen times as much as if he gives it once to 
the whole group. To go one step further, if this information is 
put on paper and given to the boys, theoretically, he will not need 
to consume any time in imparting this information. The degree 
to which such auxiliary material can be used depends upon 
the degree to which the particular teaching job requires the im- 
parting of information, as such, or the giving of directions which 
can be successfully followed by the learner. Evidently, the effect 
of the proper use of such auxiliary material makes possible the 
attaining of the objective with a larger economic instruction group. 

Dangers in the Use of Auxiliary Material. — The great danger 
in the use of auxiliary material and one which many supervisors 
seem to be encountering at the present time is to assume that such 
material can contribute to instruction and training which functions 
directly in doing ability, or that it can be used as a “ crutch” by 
an inadequately equipped teacher. Many supervisors are likely to 
assume that since the legitimate use of the right kind of auxiliary 
material does increase the size of the economic instruction group, 
if we can only develop enough material we can continue to in- 
crease the size indefinitely. This conclusion is not true. 

The preceding discussion has drawn attention to a number of 
factors which affect any judgment as to the ability of a teacher, 
as a teacher. Unless these factors are carefully evaluated no 
supervisor has a right, in common justice, to form an opinion as 
to the teaching ability of any teacher. 

Teaching Technique. — In the earlier part of this discussion 
the statement was made that two groups of factors affected 
any judgment as to the teaching ability of an instructor. If we 
assume that the group of factors just discussed has been properly 
evaluated, then we can judge, to a considerable degree, the pro- 
fessional ability of a teacher by the evidence as to how far he 
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possesses and intelligently uses a correct teaching technique. 
The degree to which the methods or devices selected are suited to 
the character of his group, the character of the lesson to be taught, 
and the tools and equipment at his disposal, form a very fair basis 
for a judgment as to teaching technique, if other conditions leave 
the teacher free to exercise his full professional knowledge and 
ability. Since the points involved in teaching technique are, or 
ought to be, a matter of common knowledge to all supervisors, the 
discussion is not carried any further, except to point out that there 
is a great difference between the possession of the theory and of the 
art of teaching. 

Community Psychology. — Since ‘‘ community psychology ” 
is a term not commonly used, it has seemed necessary to explain 
the sense in which it is used here. By community psychology 
the authors mean the sum of all the attitudes of all groups in the 
community toward any given enterprise. In the case of a vo- 
cational supervisor, the particular form of community psychology 
with which he is directly concerned is the community attitude 
towards the plan for vocational education which he may desire 
to promote, or initiate, or improve. 

Community psychology, whatever may be its special type, 
can never be determined directly. Such devices as question- 
naires, or direct questioning of individuals, do not secure authen- 
tic information. The actual situation with regard to the com- 
munity psychology must always be deduced from ascertainable 
facts, and, at best, the deduction must be a judgment based upon 
the evaluation of these facts. This is true because the real com- 
munity psychology is subconscious and not conscious. The real 
evidence is expressed not in what people say but in what they 
actually think and do when confronted with a proposition involy- 
ing either some community action, a change in some community 
activity, or the taking advantage of such activities after they have 
beegyestablished. 

In all probability a supervisor confronts a no more difficult 
situation than that of forming a reasonably correct judgment as 
to the community psychology. One thing is true, his judgment 
will be right in proportion as the information on which he acts 
is authentic and complete, and his judgment will be wrong to the 
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extent that this same information is incorrect or incomplete. 
Among the common causes of a failure to properly evaluate the 
true community psychology, is the assumption that the psychol- 
ogy of a group is the psychology of the entire community. This 
is particularly true where the group in question happens to be in 
a position of social control: 

Practically the same situation exists where local politics leads 
to a “ camouflaging ”’ of facts on the part of representative indi- 
viduals, thus resulting in what amounts fo incorrect information 
with regard to the real attitude. The strong indorsement of a 
vocational program by a mayor running for re-election does not 
necessarily mean that he is in favor of the proposition. Under 
such conditions, the average candidate is in favor of everything, 
until the election is over. This is especially true if he feels that 
indorsing the proposal will increase his vote. A supervisor who, 
under such conditions, assumes that a strong statement indorsing 
a program of vocational education in that community always in- 
dicates the true psychology of the indorser may have a rude awak- 
ening after election day is over. 

The foregoing discussion amounts to saying that much informa- 
tion must be discounted and that, as in previous discussions, the su- 
pervisor should know the discounting factors and how to use them. 
For example, a supervisor appears before a city club; he puts up 
a strong plea and an argument for a trade school for girls; his 
speech is greeted with great applause and he is thanked by the 
presiding officer for the very interesting presentation which he 
has made, and he is assured that he will have the hearty support 
of the club. If the supervisor thinks that this reception indicates 
that his proposition will not be received with faint praise or even 
opposed on the one hand or supported on the other; or that the 
members of the club, and even the club itself, will do anything or 
nothing at all, he is liable to form an incorrect judgment as to the 
true psychology of that particular group. 

Diagnosing Community Psychology. — Just as in previous 
cases, the supervisor is concerned with the kinds of information he 
can secure, with the kinds of judgments he has to make, as to how 
the information can be secured, and as to what are the discount- 
ing factors which he must take into consideration. More for its 
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suggestive value than its completeness or accuracy, the following 
table has been developed on the basis of the authors’ experience, 
in order to illustrate these various situations. 


TABLE No. 14 


Tur EvauuatTion or Community PsycHOLOGY 


a 


Kinds of Information 


1. Is Labor organized? 


. Number of appren- 
tices and quota. 


. Character of general 
educational program. 


. Presence or absence 
of working commit- 
tees on civic prob- 
lems and evidence 
of public spirit. 


. Past and _ present 
willingness to co- 
operate in program. 


. Past and present 
attitude of news- 
paper editors. 


. Degree to which em- 
ployers have their 
own training pro- 
gram. 


. Does proposed pro- 
gram compete with 
other educational 
agencies? 


Kinds of Judgment 


As to attitude of local 
organized labor. 


Attitude toward ap- 


prenticeship. 


Attitude of general 


school group. 


Civic pride. Atti- 
tude of civic con- 
sumer 


Attitude of profession- 


al class toward voca- 
tional education. 


Attitude of general 


public. 


Attitude of employer 


toward vocational 


education. 


Attitude of other edu- 


cational agencies. 


How Information 
can be Secured 


Casual conversation 
with employers. 


From union official 


and employers. 


From characteristics 


of general school 
program. 


From reports and 


interviews. 


Records and inter- 


view. 


Newspaper files and 


interviews with ed- 
itors and reporters. 


Interview with man- 


ufacturers, 


Ask for 
tion. 


informa- 


Discounting Factors 


Situation with regard 
to past friction be- 
tween labor and cap- 
ital. Predominance 
of skilled or semi- 
skilled jobs in indus- 
tries of community. 


Past attitude toward 


employment of ap- 
prentices. 


Possible educational 


“lag, 


Results accomplished 


up to date. 


Past results, if any. 


Doubt if it exists and 


groups served 
newspaper. 


by 


Degree to which they 


conduct own train- 
ing. 


Degree of overlapping. 


A characteristic of the kind of information listed in the first 


column is that it is information which is factual information. 
In other words, it can be verified, either through current history, 
thréfigh direct statements, or from current records. The kinds of 
judgment, given in the second column, are the typical judgments 
as to the attitude of ordinary parties in interest, in connection with 
a program of vocational education. 


) The discounting factors re- 
quire some explanation. 


A previous undesirable situation between 
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labor and capital almost invariably leads to a suspicion, on the part 
of the labor group, that a proposition to introduce a vocational 
training program is in some way tied up with an intention of the 
employers to “ put something over.”’ This suspicion is accentuated 
in proportion as the employing group have put over, or have at- 
tempted to put over, undesirable programs in the past. The degree 
to which skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled jobs predominate usually 
affects the attitude of organized or of unorganized labor towards a 
vocational training program. In proportion as industrial occupa- 
tions are on the craftsmanship level, the attitude towards vo- 
cational education becomes more favorable. 

It is a common occurrence, where apprenticeship quotas have 
been established, to find the actual number of apprentices, which 
have been taken on by employers, very much less than those 
allowed under the quota. This fact, on the basis that “ it isn’t 
what you say but what you do that counts,” indicates the real 
attitude of these employers toward apprenticeship. In many com- 
munities, the educational program as published may not represent 
what the public school group conceive to be a desirable program, 
and to that extent the interpretation must be discounted because 
of the educational ‘lag ”’ which frequently comes about through 
political conditions or the inertia of a large educational machine. 

It is common to talk about public opinion but it is very doubtful 
whether such a thing exists. That which is commonly accepted 
as public opinion is the opinion of certain self-constituted spokes- 
men as to what they conceive to be public opinion. The average 
newspaper is probably the most accurately informed as to the 
opinion of the group which it serves. What it is willing to print 
represents what it believes its subscribers are interested in. To 
that extent the newspaper must be discounted by the character- 
istics of the particular group which it serves. A large metropolitan 
paper trying to extend its circulation over the entire city would 
probably be more reliable than a paper known to cater exclusively 
to a certain group in that community. 

Diagnosing Factors. — The process which a supervisor must 
go through in forming his judgment as to the community psychol- 
ogy is very similar to that which a doctor goes through in dealing 
with a given case. He gets information as to symptoms, he dis- 
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counts these with regard to the particular temperament, intelli- 
gence, and mental condition of the patient. He then makes a 
diagnosis by eliminating certain symptoms and considering others, 
and in that way arrives at a judgment or “ best guess” as to the 
particular disease of the patient. In the same way, a supervisor, 
after having formed his judgment as well as he can, and applied 
his discounting factors as well as he can, still must form a judg- 
ment as to the particular character of the psychology of the group 
with which he is concerned, chiefly for the purpose of determining 
what he is going to do about it. He must decide as well as he can 
as to whether the community psychology which he has diagnosed 
is changeable and, if so, whether it is due to such things as 
ignorance, unthinking acceptance of conditions, fundamental con- 
victions, unorganized thinking, or absence of thinking. Again, he 
must determine on the whole whether his diagnosis indicates a 
favorable or unfavorable attitude, and, of course, the degree to 
which the information he has secured is, as a matter of fact, 
authentic and complete. He must go through this process as 
well as he can before he is in a position to deal in any way with 
the community psychology, for the purpose of promoting or devel- 
oping a program for vocational education. 

Local Politics. — Whether we like it or not, the fact must be 
recognized that local politics or local political situations may, and 
frequently do, affect the ability of a supervisor to discharge the 
duties and responsibilities of his functional job. In order to 
successfully lay his course he has the same need for information, 
with regard to local politics, that the navigator has with regard to 
shoals and currents, together with the added disadvantage that 
he has no chart which shows a permanent situation. The very 
fact that the kinds of situations which we are discussing are con- 
tinyuelly changing makes it all the more necessary that he should, 
at all times, possess such information as will enable him to keep 
out of trouble and advance his program. 

In considering the question of local politics we find that society 
works in certain ways, and these ways are frequently not the 
theoretical ways in which it is supposed to work. It is a very 
common assumption in this country that everything that is done, 
is done by what is commonly termed ‘“‘ dirty politics,” which, as 
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a matter of fact, is not true. There are “ politics and politics.” 
The supervisor may feel, especially if he be imbued with high 
ideals and possessed of a limited experience, that he is carrying the 
“sins of the world ” upon his shoulders. To him politics means 
“ dirty politics ’’ and, with his high ideals, he feels that he cannot 
afford to “soil his skirts”’ by even recognizing the existence of 
practical situations “as is.” The usual result of such an attitude 
is that, under certain conditions, he finds himself unable to get 
results without being able to determine what the inhibiting factors 
are. Under these conditions he is very likely to become dis- 
couraged, throw up his hands and do nothing. 

There is no intention to intimate that a supervisor, as a clean 
professional man, should depart from a professional attitude and 
lend himself in any way to situations or to activities which would 
involve departure from proper ethical and professional standards. 
On the other hand, anybody who is doing business must know 
situations which affect his business. It may not be possible to 
“touch pitch without being defiled,” but one must know whether 
there is any pitch around, and if so, where the pitch is located. 
Otherwise one is liable to walk into it unaware and find oneself in 
exceedingly great difficulty to keep from being defiled or to keep 
on moving. 

A supervisor who ignores situations as they are may feel all the 
virtues of ignorance, but from the standpoint of getting his job 
done, he must recognize the difference between knowing what is 
going on and playing an unethical or unprofessional part in what 
is going on. For example, if he doesn’t know whether the people 
with whom he is dealing are evaluating every move they make 
from the standpoint of their political advantage or affiliations, or 
from the standpoint of assisting him in putting over his pro- 
gram, he is evidently all at sea as to where he really stands, as to 
the reliability of his contact group and with regard to his ability 
to get anything in particular done. 

All of this amounts to saying that, the world is not perfect, 
and the man who assumes it is perfect, like the ostrich, “ hides his 
head in the sand ”; that a knowledge of good and evil is quite a 
distinct matter from the practicing of an evil, and that the pos- 
session of information with regard to the true political situations 
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which affect his program is necessary to a supervisor. This 
knowledge is necessary for three reasons. First, without this in- 
formation, he may be made an innocent “ cat’s-paw”’ in dirty 
politics; second, through this same ignorance, he may be unable to 
legitimately utilize political situations; and third, he will be more 
likely to get both himself and his administrator into trouble. We 
have, therefore, undertaken to indicate some of the more typical 
items about local politics concerning which a supervisor should be 
informed. 

Information Concerning Local Politics. — It would be impossible 
to list all the different kinds of information which relate to all 
different conceivable situations in local politics. Fundamentally 
any State or any community is either run for political reasons or 
it is not run for political reasons. States and communities both 
have definite reputations with regard to this fact. Certain boards 
of education in various cities are non-political in their character. 
It is likewise true that other boards of education are purely 
political in their character. It is also true that certain adminis- 
trative officials in educational work are political appointees, while 
others in no way owe their positions to political influence. This 
same analogy carries on into the field of supervision where some 
appointments are made on a political basis and others on a purely 
professional basis. This latter basis being by far the more common. 
The supervisor is, therefore, face to face with a fact and not witha 
theory. The question of whether or not politics plays an impor- 
tant part in the program which he is supervising is one for him to 
determine and not one about which he can spend his whole time 
in theorizing. Therefore, the fundamental information which a 
supervisor must possess is an answer to the question, is local 
politics a factor in the program? If he ascertains that the com- 
mugity or State is relatively free from political influence, that is 
all the information he needs. In other words, he can go ahead on 
the assumption that so far as politics is concerned, everybody is 
playing square. If this situation does not exist, he then needs in- 
formation as to who is the boss. Is he in control, or is he tem- 
porarily out of control? Is he the ‘real boss, or only a dummy for 
the real boss? Is the vocational education program involved in 
any way with the political situation? What are the characteristics 
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of the real boss? What are the lines of approach to the boss, or 
to those controlling the “ threads of invisible government’? Are 
there “ super-agencies ”’ which ultimately control local affairs, and 
is their control to be regarded as permanent or temporary? 

It will be necessary for the reader to understand very clearly 
the sense in which the word “ boss” has been used. Thanks to 
the cartoonist, the sensational papers, and.the writers of a certain 
class of fiction, the ordinary conception of a “ boss ”’ is that of a 
very corrupt individual who is engaged in making money out 
of politics, and who has no regard whatever for civic progress, 
or welfare, or who has no interest in any situation except to the 
extent to which he can get something out of it. It must be ad- 
mitted that some individuals of this type are in politics. The 
word ‘ boss ” has been used to designate an individual who, as a 
matter of fact, controls situations, not by virtue of any public 
office that he may hold, but through his control of a machine; 
which amounts to saying that he may have been able to secure 
the backing of organized public opinion through distinct qualities 
of, leadership. 

While the discussion with respect to a “‘ boss” applies more par- 
ticularly to city and State political governments, it applies equally 
well to school organizations and, as a matter of fact, will apply 
equally well to social clubs, church organizations, teachers’ asso- 
ciations, and high school athletic associations. School adminis- 
trators, in dealing with school problems, recognize this situation 
and take advantage of it wherever possible. When a school prin- 
cipal calls in certain boys who he knows are the “ bosses of certain 
gangs,” and sellsthem some proposition with regard to a school 
situation, he has, as a matter of fact, recognized them as “ bosses ”’ 
in that particular situation, and he has used the device known as 
“ practical politics ” in putting over his program, all of which is 
recognized as a perfectly legitimate procedure. 

Leaders have their ups and downs, and are displaced by others 
from time to time. Hence, it is desirable to possess, at any given 
period, complete information. First, is the generally recognized 
leader in control at that particular time or is he in temporary 
“ eclipse’? Second, at that particular time, has he lost his position 
and been replaced by someone else? Actual situations often exist 
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where the real directing force is not the individual who is popularly 
assumed to be the “boss,” the real “boss” being the man 
“higher up.” Obviously a supervisor may waste much time and 
energy trying to sell a proposition to a “ straw boss,” when, as 
a matter of fact, the whole decision rests with the one higher up, 
and his only chance of putting over his program is to reach this 
higher up individual and sell the program to him. 

There are no official lines of approach to a “boss” similar 
to those that have been set up under the discussion of official 
procedures in a foregoing chapter. There are, however, in all 
situations, proper and improper lines of approach, and the su- 
pervisor should ascertain the proper lines and not make the mis- 
take of using improper lines of approach. 

Use of Information. — Information of the character, such as 
has just been discussed, is an asset to the supervisor. This does 
not mean, however, that he will use all of it. In many cases the 
wisest thing that he can do is to not let anybody know that he 
possesses it. Its value is as great in enabling him to determine 
what not to do as it is in enabling him to know what to do. It 
will enable him, in many cases, to determine in advance whether or 
not he will be ‘‘ butting his head against a stone wall” and it will 
often enable him to determine the “ psychological moment ”’ 
at which to launch a program. 

A supervisor of vocational education, by virtue of his job, repre- 
sents a worthy public service. As such he commands the respect 
of practically everybody, not as an individual but as a representa- 
tive of a cause, and a cause in which practically every American 
citizen believes. The moment that he enters into the political 
game, he loses this respect and becomes a politician, playing the 
game with other politicians. As a result he soon loses the re- 
spect of the politician, he loses the respect of his professional 
colleggues, and he stands no chance in winning at “the other 
fellow’s game,” a game at which after all he is only an amateur 
playing against a professional. 

Information as to Standards. — Standards are established by 
the administrative function, and at present we have a wide variety 
of types. These standards may bé based upon such bases as 
the social service rendered, upon the attainment of objectives 
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without regard to the social value of these objectives, upon the 
cost without regard to the quality of instruction or the social 
service value, upon the character of the content without regard to 
anything else, upon the quantity of production, or upon any con- 
ceivable combination of these standard bases. For example, one 
standard in general education is the number of students enrolled, 
another is the per capita cost, and in some cases attempts are made 
to set up standards by which the quality of the instruction can be 
measured, perhaps, by the use of tests. Since the standards are 
set up by the administrative function, the supervisor is only 
functionally concerned with being accurately informed as to what 
the standards are. 

In addition to being accurately informed as to the standards 
by which he is expected to measure the condition of his program, 
the supervisor must also be informed as to the policy of the ad- 
ministrative function, with regard to the enforcement of standards. 
Here we find two general theories. First, that standards are to be 
used to measure the degree of educational progress toward an ulti- 
mate goal, and second, that standards are to be rigidly enforced from 
the beginning. In one case, the standards become the navigation 
mark by which progress is directed, and in the other case, they 
become the “ jigs and fixtures ” which are rigidly applied to all 
products on what practically amounts to an inspectorial basis. 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Applying the general principle discussed in this chapter, how would you 
determine the economic size of instructional groups for either (a) a class in 
vocational agriculture in a high school, (b) an evening trade extension class in 
sheet metal work, (c) an evening trade extension class in printing, (d) an eve- 
ning home economics class in the preparation of food, (e) a class in the continua- 
tion school, (f) an evening class in typewriting, and (g) a high school class in 
first year algebra, or some other high school subject with which you are familiar. 

2. If you desire to get as accurate information as possible what sources of 
information will you utilize? 

3. As a supervisor, from what sources would you draw your information to 
determine the efficiency of the teaching conditions? 

4. Make a plan for organizing a unit trade school so as to give individual 
instruction. ror 

5. Make a plan for what you believe is the best type of organization for a 
general industrial school. 
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6. Prepare a plan for a coéperative part-time class in agriculture organized 
on a week-about basis. 

7. Prepare a plan for a short course in agricultural education for farm boys 
who can attend during the dull winter season. 

8. Discuss the value of tests in determining the homogeniety of an instruc- 
tional group. Is the question of homogeniety important if individual instruc- 
tion is used? 

9. Make a list of the kinds of auxiliary material which might increase the 
efficiency in any standard type of instructional work in a vocational field. 

10. Make a list of the ordinary ways in which an occupationally trained 
instructor would be weak in teaching technique. 

11. How would you proceed to get a thoroughly reliable estimate of the 
psychology of any given community? 

12. How would you proceed to secure information on local polities which 
would enable you to form a reasonably reliable diagnosis of the situation as it 
affects the vocational program? 

13. Set up two hypothetical cases illustrating your conception of what 
constitutes ethical and unethical politics on the part of a supervisor. 

14. Make a list of common standards arranged in what you consider to be 
their order of importance to the supervisor. 


CHAPTER XI 


MODIFYING THE PROGRAM AS THE SITUATION 
CHANGES 


Preliminary. — The discussion up to the present time has 
assumed that the program, with which the supervisor is concerned, 
is static in its character in the sense that it consists of a certain 
number of types of sub-programs or group services, or a certain 
number of defined objectives. This situation can be illustrated 
by the case of a vocational education program in a city consisting 
of a trade school, operating non-codperative full-time day courses 
in printing, painting, auto mechanics, machine-shop, and pattern- 
making, with evening courses in blue-print reading, gas-welding, 
automotive repair, lay-out work for printers, wood-graining for 
painters, and house-wiring to meet the underwriters’ specifications. 
Any proposition to add additional courses, or to add a school of 
a different type of organizations, such as a codperative part-time 
school, or to change the full-time day school into a codperative 
part-time day school, or into an opportunity school, would con- 
stitute such changes in a program as are being discussed in this 
chapter. At the time that this book is being written, the typical 
agricultural vocational educational program is being carried on 
through courses organized as departments in rural high schools. 
There is being developed, however, a very strong movement toward 
the establishment of seasonal or part-time courses in order to reach 
farm boys who have left school. The introduction of these new 
types of courses obviously means a very distinct modification in the 
program of those local communities where these new courses have 
been or may be established. 

Types of Modifications. — While modifications may be almost 
infinite in their variety, and the character of future modifications 
cannot be predicted, the typical kinds of modifications are 
limited to a relatively small number of groups, the first group 
dealing with extensions of the program, the second dealing with 


changed objectives, without extension of the program, the third 
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dealing with changed organizations without changing objectives 
or the extension of the program, the fourth dealing with modifying 
educational procedures without change in organization objectives 
or extension in the scope of the program, and the last group dealing 
with modifications due to changed values of supervisory responsi- 
bilities as the program changes with regard to any or all of the 
preceding groups. 

The extension of the program may be geographical with regard 
to a State or the Nation, it may be an extension of a local service 
to groups already served, or it may be an extension to reach new 
groups. The establishment of a vocational program in a com- 
munity, which up to that time has had no vocational program, or 
the establishment of a vocational program as in the case of the 
Hawaiian Islands, under a recent acceptance of the National 
Vocational Education Act on the part of the territorial legisla- 
ture are examples of a purely geographical extension. Such an 
extension does not necessarily imply doing anything new but 
merely doing it in a new place. As an example of a geographical 
extension, the reader is referred to the Annual Report of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for 1924, which contains a map 
of the United States showing the geographical spread of the feder- 
ally aided program in home economics schools in the various 
States. This map has been reproduced in Diagram No. 17 for 
the convenience of the reader. 

Geographical Spread of the Home Economics Program. — 
The change in economic conditions that has transformed the home 
from a center of production to one largely of consumption has 
also changed the type of skills and information needed by the 
successful homemaker. The development of an industrial system 
into which girls and women, in increasing numbers, are entering 
for gainful employment has still further lessened the opportunities 
for gach training within the home. The census of 1920 shows that 
of all persons 16 years of age and over gainfully employed in in- 
dustrial pursuits, approximately twenty per cent, or one-fifth, are 
girls and women. The lengthening of the school year, the opening 
of the doors of all higher institutions of learning to girls and 
women, have prolonged their school life and have decreased the 
opportunities for home training. Modern living conditions are 
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making many demands on the time of the modern woman and are 
diminishing the hours in the home available for the training of 
daughters in homemaking. 

The spread of vocational home economics schools is shown on 
Diagram No. 17. It also shows the kind of school through the 
use of appropriate legends, as indicated on the diagram. In certain 
States, New York, for example, no report’ is made since no Federal 
funds are used for home economics. 

Extension of Local Programs to Meet New Groups. — The 
extension of a local service is illustrated by the establishment of 
more centers, or of more teaching classes in a city, those classes 
being, however, merely replicas of other classes which are already 
included in the program. The extension of the program to reach 
new groups is illustrated by the development of foremanship train- 
ing by the conference method, as developed through research 
work carried on by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
This program is illustrated in the accompanying diagram which is 
taken from the Annual Report to Congress of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education for 1925. 

Extension to new groups may be illustrated by the establish- 
ment of new courses in a local program or by the addition to the 
program of new courses dealing with new occupational groups, as 
where a State adds to its program courses in coal-mining, or in 
metal-mining, or in sugar refining, or in child-care in the general 
home economics program, or in courses for retail grocers in com- 
mercial fields. As an example of the “ spread ” of trade courses, 
organized in the various States, an illustration has been included 
from the 1924 Annual Report to Congress of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The report which also shows the 
geographical spread of certain of the courses is as follows: 

Diagram No. 19 was prepared to show the number of courses 
being offered in the principal trades. A given trade must be 
offered in at least 10 separate centers before it appears on the chart. 
It is to be noted that courses in machine-shop practice lead the 
entire field, with a total of 138 day-trade courses and 42 part- 
time courses. Auto mechanics is next, with 103 unit-trade courses 
and 31 part-time courses. Cabinet making, mill work, and wood- 
working were combined in order to determine the number of 
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DIAGRAM 'No. 18 


OriaIn AND DEVELOPMENT oF ForREMAN TRAINING BY THE CONFERENCE 
MerHopD' 


—Origin and development of foreman training by the conference method— 
Research and service 


1M 1917 THE VOCATIONAL EOUCATION PROGRAM AS IT WAS BEIAG DEVELOPED INCLUDED PROVISION FOR TRAINING WORKERS JN IBOUSTRY, 
PROSPECTIVE WORKERS, AGRICULTORISTS, WOMEN IM THE HOME; THROUGH ABENCIES MOT COMMECTEO WITH THE BOARD, POR THE TRAINING OF ERe 
GINEERS AND TECHNICIANS, MO PROVISIOM HAD BEEN MACE FOR EDUCATION IM FOREMANSHIP, EITHER FOR EMPLOYED FOREMER OR FOR PROSPECH 


TIVE FOREMEN, SO FAR AS THE PROGRAM UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL WAS CONCERNED, PRIVATE AGENCIES HAD, TO SOME EXTEAT, ENTERED THIS 
FIELO. 


THIS SITUATION WAS DEEMEO BY THE BOARD OME THAY SHOULO RECEIVE ATTENTION, SINCE IT HAD BEEN AGREED THAT ONE OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT SOURCES OF INFORMATION MUST BE SUCCESSFUL FOREMEN THEMSELVES, ARRANGEMENTS WERE MADE WITH THE €, 0, DU PORT DE NEMOURS 
CO. TO USE THEIR HARRISON PLANT AT PHILADELPHIA AS A LASORATORY. A COMMITTEE OF TWENTY-ONE FOREMER, AN EMPLOYMENT MANAGER, A 
PRODUCTION EXPERT, AND TWO AGENTS OF THE BOARD SPENT TWO MONTHS’ ON THE WORK. THE RESULT WAS PUBLISHED IM BULLETIN 36. THIS 
CHART SHOWS THE SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE METHOD RECOMMENDED, NOW KNOWN AS THE CONFERENCE METHOD. 


THE METHODS OF COROLC TING THE WORK WERE BROUGHT TO THE : 


ATTENTION OF THE STAFF AT STAFF CONFERENCES BY THE 
' { SPECIAL AGENT WHO HAD CONDUCTED THE WORK AT PHILADELPHIA! 


THE AGENT WHO CARRIEO ON THE WORK PRESENTED THE NEW 
PROCEDURE AS GIVEN JM BULLETIN 36 TO GROUPS OF STATE 
OFFICERS AND INOUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVES AT FIVE 


CONFEREMCES HELO AT DENVER, NEW YORK, ATLANTA, SAB 
FRANCISCO AND INDIANAPOLIS. Si 


DIRECT EXPERIENCE WAS THEN SECUREO BY STAFF MEMBERS 
THROUGH PERSONALLY CONDUCTING SUCH CORNFERDNCE COURSES 


RESEARCH 
RESEARCH 


GONTIMUED 1M 
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THIS WORK CARRIED OW FROM 1920 TO 1925 
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stares WORTH CAROLINA 
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RHOOE ISLAND 
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WASHINGTON MAINE 
KANSAS. THE SUM OF ALL STAFF EXPERIENCE OBTAINED UP TO DATE WAS ww MEXICO 
THEN BROUGHT TO THE ATTENTION AND PLACED AT THE SERVICE MONTANA 


REPRESENTING OF APPROXIMATELY THIRTY STATE OFFICERS ANO REPRESENTA~ 


THE TIVES OF IMDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AT THE FIRST RATIONAL REPRESEN 
PRODUCTION CONFERENCE HELO AT MINNEAPOLIS IN THE SUMMER OF 192). PRODUCTION 
OF 
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PULP AND PAPER 
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A SIMICAR CONFERENCE HELO AT MINNEAPOLIS, 1922, WAS ATTENDED 
BY FIFTECN OR TWENTY MORE STATE OFFICERS ANO INDUSTRIAL 

REPRESENTATIVES WHO SECURED TRAINING IM HOW TO CONDUCT FORE 
MEN CORFERENCES AND HOW TO TRAIN OTHERS TO DO IT. 


REQUEST OF STATES FOR SIMILAR SERVICE WERE PROVIOEO- THROUGH 
SIMILAR STATE CONFERENCES AS FOLLOWS: 


NEW YORK, 1920 OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL, OSWEGO 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1922, STATE CONFERENCE. HARRISBURG. 


MARYLANO, 1924, CONFERENCE OF PLANT REPRESENTATIVES, 
CURTIS BAY 


WO THROUGH REGIONAL CONFERENCES HELO AT SPOKANE WASHINGTON! 
HN 1921 AND BLUE RIOGE, NORTH CAROLINA IH 1924, 
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general wood-working courses. It is to be noted that there are 
70 day-trade courses and 13 part-time courses offered by this 
combination of trade subjects. 


DIAGRAM No. 19 


NumBer or Principat TRADE CoursEs IN THE UnrTEep States, 1924 


Part-Time TradeCourses Day-Unit Trade Courses 
Brick Laying 


Drafting, Architectural 


ae Power Plant and Testing 


CLLBLIA SLA, 


LOLPBAAPAPAOPPODEA, 
40 30 20 10 


Correlation Between Courses and Community Needs. —The 
data collected affords an opportunity to determine the degree 
to which various types of courses have been established with 
regard to community needs. The results of this comparative 
study are given in the following paragraph. 

Geographical Spread of Certain Courses, — In interpreting 
the local value of various trade courses, as evidenced by the num- 
bers shown in Diagram No. 19, the question arose as to whether 
such courses were established with any reference to the dominant 
industrial activities of the communities operating them. Accord- 
ingly, Diagram No. 20 was prepared and all centers offering trade 
courses in the metal-working trades are shown on this map. It 
is evident that the geographical distribution of centers offering 
metal-work courses follows very closely the geographical distribu- 
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tion of the metal-working industries in this country. In certain 
cases the local value of the metal-working course is due to the 
presence of railway repair shops, which represent the dominant 
industry in those communities. 


DIAGRAM No. 20 


DISTRIBUTION OF CENTERS OFFERING COURSES IN THE METAL— 
WorKING TRADES 


In a similar way, Diagram No. 21 gives the geographical dis- 
tribution of all centers which offer courses in the wood-working 
trades. It may be seen that the correlation between the location 
of wood-working courses and the distribution of the wood-working 
industries is not as high as in the case of metal-working. This 
may be due to the fact that industrial schools are ordinarily 
established in the larger industrial centers, and that these schools 
oftenoffer courses in wood-working as a part of their program with- 
out much reference to the local industrial demands. It is also 
possible that the traditional connection between high school 
manual training courses and the use of wood-work has had a direct 
influence in the organization and establishment of trade courses 
in wood-working. ~ 

The geographical distribution of centers offering trade courses 
in auto mechanics is to be found in Diagram No. 22. On the 
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DIAGRAM No. 21 


DISTRIBUTION oF CENTERS OrreRING TRADE CouRSES IN THE Woop- 
WoRrRKING TRADES 


DIAGRAM No. 22 


or CENTERS OFFERING TRADE COURSES 
AUTOMOTIVE TRADES 


DISTRIBUTION IN THE 
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assumption that the distribution of automobile ownership and 
operation is roughly proportional to the density of the population, 
it is reasonable to expect that courses in auto mechanics would be 
established in proportion to the population of the various States. 

Changed Objectives. —It is quite possible that without any 
change in the scope of the program the objectives may be changed. 
For illustration, in the case of a local or State program, the objec- 
tives in force may be prevocational rather than vocational, and 
without changing the scope of the program at all, the modifications 
may be entirely in changed objectives. This change may be due to 
a change in the viewpoint, either on the part of the supervisor or 
on the part of the administrator, or it may be due to the advent 
of a new supervisor, or of a new administrator. 

Modifications may be introduced into the program through a 
changed organization as where a State program has been op- 
erated entirely through full-time day schools and is modified by 
the introduction of part-time codperative classes or compulsory 
continuation schools. 

Modifications of educational procedure may be illustrated by the 
situation where in an agricultural vocational education program, 
the supervised farm project had been utilized entirely as the appli- 
cation and testing steps in the formal lesson and the modification 
consists in substituting, as a new objective, the utilization of the 
farm project as a training in farm management and farm business. 
In the same field the more customary educational procedures are 
based upon the theory that the supervised farm project is sup- 
plementary to the organized courses given in the school. A 
theory now being advanced by some experts in that field is that 
whatever is taught or done by the boy in school should be de- 
_ rived entirely from his project demands and experiences. 

A program may be modified with regard to educational pro- 
cedum@e, or methods of instruction, without changing the ob- 
jectives, the general organization, the geographical distribution, 
or the particular groups served. Such changes in educational 
procedure may be changes in method, changes in content with- 
out changes in method, changes in the qualification of teachers, 
changes in entrance requirements, changes in courses of study, 
or changes in the occupations of pupils. 
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Modifications Due to Changes of Program. — Up to this point 
this chapter has dealt with the types of modifications which may 
result from changes in situations, the opening up of new situations, 
or the necessity for modifying or changing educational procedures. 
These various types of modifications, and the degree to which they 
will be included in the work of the supervisor, are intimately con- 
nected with the stage of the program for which the supervisor is 
responsible. It was pointed out in Chapter I that the relative 
demands for the discharge of supervisory and administrative 
functions vary with what may be called the “ age” of programs 
or sub-programs, and that the general tendency is for the super- 
visory function to increase in value as the program grows older. 
Since the various types of modifications discussed usually origi- 
nate with the supervisor either as a recommendation, or through 
direct action, it has seemed well to include here some discussion 
as to modifications due to changed values of supervisory functions 
as the program develops. 

In the following discussion it must be remembered that a 
program, such as a State or Federal program, or even a local pro- 
gram, is composed of enterprises in all stages of development, the 
supervisor, as a matter of fact, being in the position of a father with 
a large number of children of various ages, various grades of men- 
tality, various aptitudes, and interests. While some can be de- 
pended upon to “ jog along ” in a steady way, others, like Charles 
Lamb’s pigs, are liable ‘ to go up all manner of streets.” 

As an illustration of how changed values have worked out in 
the case of a national program we have undertaken to indicate in 
the following table our estimate of the changes that have taken 
place in the character of the demands that have been made upon 
the staff of the Federal Board for Vocational Education during the 
nine or more years that it has been in existence. 

The figures given in the table cannot be regarded as being 
strictly quantitative but they do, however, represent the best esti- 
mates of the authors. It should be further understood that the 
figures given represent the general situation taken as a whole. 
As a matter of fact, there are certain situations which are yet in a 
stage of “ infancy,” others in a stage of “ adolescence,” and others 


in the stage of “ early maturity.” 
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TABLE No. 15 


Cuancrep VALUES OF RESPONSIBILITIES DURING THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PROGRAM UNDER THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
Epucation Act 


eS eS eS 


Duration of Program by Years 
Responsi- 
bilities 
1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 


Promotional. .| 10 9 7 5 4 4 4 4 4 


Inspectional. . i! 2 6 5 5 3 3 3 3 


Educational. . 0 1 is. 7 i re ii if 7 


Service....... 1 1 4 5 8 9 10 10 10 


The attention of the reader is particularly directed to the fact 
that promotional activities and educational activities are almost 
directly in inverse ratio to each other, that the service demands 
steadily rise, that the inspectional demands reach their peak 
about the third year and then drop to a fairly constant neces- 
sary minimum. Another interesting fact is that while promo- 
tional activities, inspectional activities, and educational activities 
all three reach a static condition, the demand for service has gone 
steadily up and is rated at the maximum, whereas the facts of the 
case are that it continues to rise indefinitely beyond the capacity 
of the staff to render the service. 

Emergency Responsibilities. — Another interesting fact brought 
out in Table No. 15, which has a bearing upon the question under 
disgyssion, is what may be called the characteristics of the different 
kinds of supervisory responsibilities. One class of responsibilities, 
such as making certain reports, occurs periodically, because the work 
has to be done at certain fixed times. Other responsibilities, such as 
ordinary inspectorial work, are of a routine character; they must 
be done but do not have to be done at any particular time within 
reasonable time limits. The third class of these responsibilities is 
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of an emergency character; like the work of a fire department, if 
the responsibility is not tednerintely ee the occasion may 
cease to exist. 

This emergency character is particularly true of many varieties 
of service work. Just as a fire department is of no particular 
value after the building has burned down, so a demand for special 
service work is almost always based upon a certain situation of a 
transient character. When, for example, a local director notifies 
the State supervisor that he can arrange for a meeting of local 
representatives of organized labor, organized employers, and repre- 
sentatives of the public schools on the 16th of the month the su- 
pervisor cannot reply by saying that the application will be placed 
on file and will be acted upon in the order of its receipt. The 
probability is that if he cannot get there on the 16th of the month, 
a situation which the local director has very carefully developed 
will lapse, or that certain people who agree to be present on that 
date will be unable to be present at any subsequent date. Another 
result of the inability to promptly meet service demands may 
result in the introduction of other factors which will completely 
destroy all of the overhead which the local director has put in 
up to that time on that particular project. 

Causes of Inability to Render Emergency Service. — The reader 
may be interested in an analysis which the authors have made 
out of their own experience and observations as to the more com- 
mon causes of an inability to render service of an emergency 
character. Some of these causes are due to personal character- 
istics, some are due to conditions out of control of the supervisor, 
and some are due to an inability to distinguish between services 
which must be rendered on an emergency basis and those which 
can be safely postponed or ignored. Lethargy, laziness, and a 
feeling of inability to render the service are personal characteris- 
tics. Too much attention to office detail, lack of organizing 
ability, too many irons in the fire, inability to recognize emergency 
situations, and the inability to evaluate the service to the job are 
all primarily due to lack of job ability. An actual inability to 
render the service means a lack of full qualifications to do the 
job. A policy on the part of a superior official which is adverse 
to the rendering of the service, which is conservative with regard 
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to service or which is vacillating or unknown, or the maintenance 
of an inadequate staff are all conditions which the supervisor 
cannot control directly. 

We have reserved for final discussion two other causes of in- 
ability to meet demands for emergency service which may be 
designated as an unwillingness to work except “ by the clock,” 
and too many extra job activities. There is a certain type of 
supervisor whose attitude towards his job is that of an ordinary 
workman. He expects to give “eight hours’ work for eight 
hours’ pay.’’ He considers the remainder of the twenty-four 
hours as entirely his own and not to be infringed upon by any 
job demand. He is willing to work faithfully and hard during 
office hours. Many emergency service demands cannot be met 
within the limit of the regular working hours. The supervisor 
who is unwilling to subordinate his hours for the ‘‘ enjoyment of 
leisure ’’ to real emergency demands may satisfy his own con- 
science but he will not be able to thoroughly promote his program. 

The condition known as too many extra-job-activities needs some 
further discussion and illustration in order to make our meaning 
plain. By extra-job-activities is meant outside activities carried 
on with such interest that they predominate in the mind of the 
supervisor. For example, in cases where a supervisor is carrying 
on an insurance business on the side, where he has an invalid wife, 
or where he is a radio or golf enthusiast, he may unconsciously 
allow these interests to interfere with emergency demands for 
service. 

It will be noted by the reader that we are raising no question 
here as to the legitimacy or illegitimacy of such extra job activi- 
ties. The man with the invalid wife may be doing the only thing 
that he can do under the circumstances, the man who is selling 
insurance on the side may have an entirely inadequate salary 
which must be supplemented in some way in order to maintain 
ordinary living conditions. It is not the character of these extra- 
job-activities to which we are drawing attention, but merely the 
fact that in proportion as they predominate, they interfere with 
the ability of the supervisor to render as much emergency service 
as he might otherwise be able to render. 

A failure on the part of the supervisor to apparently meet an 
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emergency may be due to either one of two situations. First, the 
cause of his failure may be entirely beyond his control, or second, 
it may in certain instances be subject to his direction and control. 
Regardless, however, of whether or not the cause is beyond his 
control, or subject to his control, the fact remains that the degree 
to which the supervisor is able to render emergency service, when 
the emergency service is necessary, seriously affects his success in 
promoting his program. 

Modifying a Static Program. — By a static program is meant 
a program which is not concerned with any of the modifications 
already discussed, in that it is not being extended either geograph- 


DIAGRAM No. 23 


EXTENSIONAL MopiIFicaTION OF PROGRAM 


Program AIB;CI|D 


ically, or in the kinds of groups served, or in the character of 
the objectives. In the previous discussion mention was also 
made of a modification in changed educational procedure. Evi- 
dently with a static program the only possible changes involve 
almost entirely the question of a better use of the various educa- 
tional procedures at the disposal of the teacher and at the dis- 
posal of the supervisor. The types of modifications which have 
heretofore been discussed may be illustrated by the accompanying 
Diagram No. 23, where the rectangles A, B, C, and D may be 
regarded as extensions of the original program. The situation 
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which we now propose to discuss is indicated by Diagram No. 24 
where the rectangle ABDC may be regarded as representing a 
program which at any given time or for any given reasons, such 
as limitation of funds, legal limitations, administrative policies, or 
inefficiency may be regarded by the supervisor as “ static.” With 
these limitations he begins to direct his attention toward an in- 
creased efficiency, as against any modifications of an extensional 
character. It may be assumed that the present level of efficiency 
is represented by the line EF in Diagram No. 24, and that the 
supervisor wishes to raise the level of efficiency up to the line GH, 
or as near thereto as possible. 


DIAGRAM No. 24 


MopiryInae A Static PROGRAM FOR THE PURPOSE OF INCREASING 
THE EFFICIENCY 


A B 


Cc D 


Raising the Efficiency of a Static Program. — The problem of 
increasing the efficiency of a static program is one of raising the 
Pane of the line EF to the position of the lineGH. Thesolution 
involves two entirely distinct operations. First, the determination 
of the present level of efficiency with regard to pre-determined 
standards (EF); second, a determination of the increased efficiency 
secured (GH), both evaluations being made with the same set of 
standards. Various devices are available for working out this sort 
ofa problem. These devices are essentially of two kinds — the use 
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of standards and the use of index figures. The important point is 
that the same standards are used both in evaluating the original 
situation and in evaluating the situation at any given time in order 
to determine the relative kind and amount of improvements. 

Standards. — We have, in general, two kinds of standards. One 
kind is used to evaluate situations indicated in Diagram No. 25, 
given on page 216, and in Table No. 17, on page 218, where the 
social efficiency of the program is to be evaluated and the other 
group of standards to be used to evaluate the situation given in 
Diagram 16, page 186, where the objective is to evaluate the edu- 
cational efficiency of a static program. 

Standards for Rating the Efficiency of a Static Program. — 
There are various groups of standards which have been developed 
for this purpose. One such set will be found on page 214 of this 
book. A second set, similar in character and somewhat more 
detailed, has been developed by Prosser and Allen in “‘ Vocational 
Education in a Democracy,” Page 211. As an illustration of the 
use of the first set of standards or characteristics, several programs 
have been given imaginary ratings in Table No. 16. 

The ratings given may indicate, in some cases, a fact situa- 
tion, in other cases the best opinion of the instructor. For 
example, individual progression is or is not a characteristic of 
any program, and it can be determined as a question of fact. 
The degree to which individual instruction is used, giving a rating 
somewhere between 0 and 10, can also quite accurately be deter- 
mined by personal investigation. This is equally true as to whether 
job training is given under full occupational conditions on real jobs, 
pseudo jobs, exercises, or with regard to the relative degree to 
which these different training devices are used in a program. On 
the other hand, the question of selected groups is complicated by 
the fact that the groups may be selected on all kinds of bases, and 
the supervisor may have to use his own personal opinion as to 
the efficiency of the basis of selection. Suppose, for example, the 
basis for admission to a course in carpentry is the fact that the 
applicant’s father is a carpenter, in a second program it is 
the scoring on aptitude tests, in the third program it is the 
interest of the boy in wanting to take the course, while in the 
fourth program, the basis of selection is the intelligence quotient 
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TABLE No. 16 


EVALUATING THE EFFICIENCY OF INSTRUCTION 


idan ARs OR Es MA ieee ag soetlis ee oy a! ee 
Programs 


Efficiency Factors a a oe 
AY BO: Dy aie 


(a) ‘“‘ Instruction in order to be effective with| 10 7 3 2 8 4 
vocational students must be given to selected 
groups.” 

(b) ‘ The subject-matter to be taught must be | 3 5 9 1 0 6 
such as directly functions in the work for 
which the pupil is being trained.”’ 

(c) ‘‘ Instructors must have been occupationally | 2 8 7 3 9 6 
trained in the trade or occupation they are to 
teach.” 


(d) ‘‘ Individual instruction should be given| 8 6 3 0 2 6 
whenever necessary to the progress of any 
member of the group.”’ 


(ec) ‘‘ Each individual member of the group| 9 2 3 4 7 8 
should be permitted to progress as rapidly as 
his or her ability will permit and promotions 
should be made at any time on the basis of 
ability to do the work required.”’ 


(f) ‘‘ Effective training for work can best be |10 3 8 O 10 6 
given on a real job.”’ 


(g) ‘‘ All subject-matter and training should be} 9 10 10 5 7 8 
arranged in the most effective instructional 
order of difficulty.’’ 


(h) ‘‘ The pupil while being trained should be} 9 10 8 6 4 1 
placed in an occupational atmosphere and 
environment.” 

(i) ‘The instruction and training should be|10 7 8 2 1 6 
based upon prevailing occupational stand- 
ards.”’ 

(j) Wropetitive training in the various opera-| 8 6 7 8 4 4 
tions should be given, such as will enable the 
learner to begin work as an economic asset 
rather than as an economic liability to his 
employer.”’ 


Relative \Valtietesws 20.0. oat eee 78 64 66 31 52 55 


OO LEE ES EE 
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or J.Q. If the basis of admission is merely application for ad- 
mission, there would be no selection, and the program could be 
properly rated as zero. This statement is equally true if the basis of 
admission is the grades received in general educational work. While, 
obviously, anyone with experience in vocational educational work 
would discriminate between these two latter bases of selection, as 
contrasted with the others, this discrimination and evaluation 
would have to be made entirely upon his own judgment. 

Except where subject matter has been drawn from authentic 
and reliable sources, such as carefully developed analyses, it is 
again extremely difficult to give any rating under the second 
efficiency factor, other than on a basis of judgment, which in turn 
should be based upon contact by the supervisor with competent 
workers in the particular occupation. 

With regard to an effective instructional order, we may have 
honest differences of professional opinion. The technique of the 
determination of learning difficulties and the establishment of 
orders of instructional progression, based upon these learning 
difficulties, is in its infancy, and is not yet a matter of common 
knowledge among educational groups. One thing is certain, how- 
ever, a course of instruction based upon a logical development 
by topics is not the psychological order of learning progression. 
Where this situation is found to exist, it can safely be rated as 0. 
The rating above 0 would have to be determined and evaluated by 
the supervisor in accordance with his best judgment, and he would 
be able to do this efficiently in proportion as he is familiar with 
the known technique in the determination of learning difficulties 
and their application in the setting up of efficient instructional 
progression. 

The question of the occupational environment is also difficult . 
to specifically evaluate, because it involves so many factors, and 
because any occupational environment does require some modifi- 
cation to conform to efficient educational training conditions. A 
case where boys are found performing exercises on wood-turning 
lathes as a preparation for the efficient operation of shoe-making 
machinery could obviously be rated 0 without any difficulty. But 
a situation where boys constructed dormer windows, of full size, 
without building the house, or where they hung paper in a shop 
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DIAGRAM No. 25 


GRaPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF TEN FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 
oF A VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Ten Fundamental Characteristics 
Ofa 


Vocational Program 


10 IC ee 
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A. Instruction in order to be effective with vocational students must be given to 
selected groups. 


B. The subject matter to be taught must be such as directly functions in the work 
for which the pupil is being trained. 


C. Instructors must have been occupationally. trained in the trade or occupation they 
are to teach. 


D. Individual instruction should be given whenever necessary to the progress of any 
member of the group. 


E. Each individual member of the group should be permitted to progress as rapidly as 
his or her ability will permit and promotions should be made at any time on the 
basis of ability to do the work required. 


F. Effective training for work can best be given on a real job. 


All subject matter and training should be arranged in the most effective instruc- 
tional order of difficulty. 


H. The pupil while being trained should be placed in an occupational atmosphere 
and environment. 


I. Ehe instruction and training should be based upon prevailing occupational stand- 
ards. 


J. Repetitive training in the various operations should be given such as will enable 


the learner to begin work as an economic asset rather than as an economic liability 
to his employer. 


~~ 
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booth instead of in an actual room, would again call for the best 
judgment of the supervisor in giving the proper rating. All this 
amounts to saying that in proportion as the supervisor is fairly 
well equipped with all of the functioning information which goes 
with his job he is better able to properly rate programs. The au- 
thors believe that the kind of information which they, out of their 
own experience, have endeavored to set forth in this book indicates, 
at least, the actual kind of functioning information which a super- 
visor should possess for the efficient discharge of his duties. 

A very good device for graphically illustrating the ratings 
shown in Table No. 16 is illustrated in Diagram No. 25. 

Standards for Evaluating the Social Value of a Program. — 
The standards just discussed and the methods of rating refer to the 
efficiency of a program as such. Various efficiency factors have 
also been developed for the scoring of a program in terms of its 
social value, as distinguished from its efficiency. Of course, the 
social value of any program rises in proportion to its efficiency, 
but it also increases in proportion to its geographical spread, the 
number of groups reached, and the total number of people served. 
For purposes of illustration two sets of scoring factors are de- 
scribed, the first set being those developed and used by the Agri- 
cultural Educational Service of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and the second set being those developed by the Federal 
Council of Citizenship Training. The latter scoring factors were 
developed for the purpose of evaluating the degree to which a 
community functions in promoting citizenship from the standpoint 
of opportunities available for vocational education. 

Standards for Agricultural Education. — These standards are 
as indicated in the Table No. 17. 
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TABLE No. 17 


APPLICATIONS OF STANDARDS TO STATE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


Selected State Programs 
Standards 


I II 1 fer v Vil ev 


1. Average enrollment per | 28.8 | 20.2 | 25 19 32.8 | 56.8 | 20.6 
teacher 


2. Percentage of complet- | 68.9 | 82.2 | 68.6 | 80.9 | 83.9 | 95.7 | 91.1 
ed projects - 


3. Income per pupil on | $87.2 | $26.2 |$202.3] $39.5 | $98.7 |$91.45| $97.8 
projects 


4. Cost per capita........ $79.1 | $99.8 | $50.1 |$116 .3] $66.8 | $37.7 | $112.6 


5. Amount returned on STk .85| 1.67 19 .66 af (P4 79 
dollar expended 


6. Percentage of farm | 12.7| 7.1] 5.1| 5.4 5.0 | 20 3.8 
boysinschool reached 


7. Percentage of farm| 5.5| 3.2] 2.41 3.0| 21 OS waded 
boys reached 


Standards Established by the Federal Council of Citizenship 


Training. — According to this rating system the following general 
standards are set up. 
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VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


(For urban communities) 


The following score card is intended for the rating of urban com- 
munities on their accomplishments in providing vocational develop- 
ment as a factor in citizenship training. 

The term “ vocational development” is used in a broad sense and 
includes all training which has a vocational bearing, such as voca- 
tional guidance, occupational experiences, manual training, boys’ 
and girls’ club work, farm and home demonstration work, as well 
as training for specific vocations. 

The items on the score card are intended to apply to those com- 
munity developments for which it is responsible and which are of a 
public character. In using this score card it will be found more 
practicable to apply it to the geographical territory represented by 
an educational unit, such as: 
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Place an (X) in the square opposite the name of the geographical 
unit selected as the community to be scored. If a unit other than 
those named above is selected, indicate the particular unit in the 
blank space. 


SUMMARY OF SCORES 
I. Types of opportunities: 


Maximum score possible... 40 Community score ...... 
II. Percentage of people reached: 
Maximum score possible... 35 Community score ...... 
III. Adequacy of financial support: 
Maximum score possible... 10 Community score ...... 
IV. Provisions for promotion: 
Maximum score possible... 15 Community score ...... 


Total score........ OC phone MN = HW vel alee 
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I. Types of opportunities offered (maximum Maximum Com- 
score possible, 40): 


A. Day schools — 


1. Are various types of occupational 


experiences (pre-vocational work) 

provided in trades and industry, 

home economics, and commercial 

lines for persons of less than senior 
high-school grade? 

a. If one type of work is offered 

in each of these lines, score. . 

b. If three or more types of work 

are offered in each of the 

three lines, score, in addi- 


2. Is work offered in industrial arts, 
home economics, agriculture, and 
commercial work in the high 
school? 

a. If one type of work is offered 
in at least two or more of the 
above mentioned lines, score 

b. If two or more types are of- 
fered in two or more lines, 
score, in addition. . 

rae ne types are Gite in a 
least three lines, score, in 
BdditiON x... ...). cena aes 


3. Are vocational courses offered in 
the trades, home economics, agri- 
culture, and commerce, requiring 
at least half the school time for 
vocational work? 


score 
possible 


munity 
score 


eee eee 


eee eee 
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a. If vocational courses are of- 
fered in at least two lines, 
b. If these courses are organized 
on the basis of community 
occupational demands, score, 
TAC tO eee os). 2 cd Pome te 
B. Part-time schools (schools or classes at- 
tended by young employed workers dur- 
ing the working day) — 
1. Do the industries codperate in 
giving courses in the trades or re- 
tail selling? If so, score......... SHE Tae ane 
2. Are general continuation schools 
maintained? 
a. If for vocational guidance, 
civic, and general intelligence 
GOT ROOT ti - j cee ire o 6 3a. DD ee gO 
b. If to prepare individuals for 
local employment opportu- 
nities, score, in addition... . 5 Ses te 


C. Evening schools — 
Are vocational courses offered in 
trade, home economics, and com- 
mercial lines? 
1. If they are of an occupation- 
al preparatory nature, score Fegan 
2. If courses are offered as sup- 
plemental to the daily oc- 
cupations of the class per- 
sonnel, score, in addition... parsers 
3. If the courses meet the prin- 
cipal occupational demands 
of the community, score... . A aie ok 


Il. Percentage of people reached by the op- 
portunities for vocational development 
(maximum score possible, 35): 
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A. If 25% of those in school in grades be- 
low the senior high school is reached, 


If 50% of the above group is reached, 
score;in‘addition <4. J. os cw 
If 75% of the above group is reached, 
score; inaddition < sewed oe oe 


B. If 25% of those in senior high school is 
TeaAChed *SCOTE:0 5 sx Mew arate anes 

If 50% of the above group is reached, 
score, Intaddition. exaqsit. i. cease 

C. If 50% of group between 14 and 17, in- 
clusive, out of school is reached, score 

If 75% of group between 14 and 17, in- 
clusive, out of school is reached, score, 

in additions: 40s eae actin 


D. If 3% of community population is en- 
rolled in part-time or evening classes 
for persons over 16, score.......... 

If 1% of community population is en- 
rolled in part-time or evening classes 
for persons over 16, score, in addition 


III. Adequacy of Financial Support for Voca- 
tional Training. (Maximum score pos- 
sible, 10): 


A. If offered at public expense and without 
fees, except for registration or labora- 
tory supplies, score... ..c.cseans-s 


g@ B. If the community is willing and ready to 
provide funds for expansion of voca- 
tional training and civilian vocational 
rehabilitation to meet community de- 
mands, score 


05 enw 10: 1S ey, Wabi pte toe iy ib, Wale) teil ate e) 


IV. Provisions for promotion and control of vo- 


cational program. (Maximum score pos- 
sible, 15): 


eee eee 


see eee 


6 70 0 » we 


cee eee 


6) OC. eh 
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A. If a supervisor or director of vocational 
education is employed, score........ Oo Versntte 2 
iF" Tio, BGOTE Pome en ites tke 5c ob. ves 
B. If there is a board which includes repre- 
sentatives of the commercial, indus- 
trial, labor, and home-making inter- 
ests of the community, acting in an 
advisory capacity to the board of edu- 
CaO ReOres Fae. ee sta Oy Pees ote 
Five Beore 0 See ss hla he 
C. If the board of education is representa- 
tive of several community interests, 
such as above indicated, score....... emer tare! 
PRs yee oa ees ae ae eg 


Discussion of Rating Schemes. — Three different examples of 
rating schemes, based upon different kinds of tests and standards 
have been given. Numerous other rating schemes based upon 
different standards could be developed and it would be an in- 
teresting piece of work for the reader to develop other standards 
for his own experience. The chief points involved in the selection 
or comparison of various rating schemes are the following: First, 
the degree to which the standards used are based upon statistics 
or are based upon professional judgment; second, the degree to 
which the standards, as taken, actually evaluate the program in 
terms of the stated objective against which the program is to be 
evaluated. In addition the average supervisor would probably 
consider such matters as ease in securing the evaluating data, 
the probability that the standards selected would not subject him 
to criticism or attack, and the use that he intended to make of his 
scores. 

The first two of these last three may be dismissed without dis- 
cussion. A supervisor who sets up his score on the basis that it 
is the “‘ easiest way,” or that he can get away with it without being 
severely criticized, is a poor supervisor. On the other hand, the 
other three points mentioned should be given consideration in 
any discussion. In the three illustrations of rating schemes 
already given, will be found very marked differences with regard 
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to these three points. In the ten-point scoring scheme, shown in 
Diagram No. 25, on page 216, as was pointed out in the discussion, 
the supervisor must exercise considerable professional judgment. 
The evaluation cannot be statistical. On the other hand, the ten 
points, or any similar set of points, represent the present recognized, 
fundamental theories of vocational education, and of the modern 
habit psychology, as applied to vocational education. 

The group of standards used by the agricultural rating scheme, 
as illustrated in Table No. 17, has the advantage of being statistical 
in character. Assuming that the sources of information are au- 
thentic, there can be no question as to facts. On the other hand, 
this particular system, when used for rating the program against its 
social value, contains two groups of scoring points. It is difficult 
to see wherein the per capita cost or the profit made from projects 
correlates with the social efficiency, or lack of efficiency of an 
agricultural educational program. It is equally easy to see that 
the percentage of groups reached which ought to be reached, or 
the number of boys completing the projects, as compared with 
those who started the projects, do indicate the efficiency of the 
program from the social standpoint. It would be a good thing 
for the reader to evaluate the remaining rating factors from this 
same standpoint. 

It should be pointed out in this connection that the rating system 
just discussed is most valuable, for purposes of comparison, in 
stimulating State supervisors to compare the facts with regard to 
their own program with the same facts as they appear with regard 
to the program of other States, thus drawing attention to marked 
differences. As, for example, the per capita costs ranging from 
$37 to $116, or a project profit ranging from $26 to $202. Sucha 
comparison, however, would be valuable in revealing reasons 
rathgr than in indicating relative efficiency. For example, it is 
very easy to make profit from a project so prominent that teach- 
ers are stimulated to convert the project into a pure exploita- 
tion of the work of the boys, which is not the purpose of an agri- 
cultural project, as a part of vocational agricultural program. 

The score card of the Federal Council of Citizenship Training 
differs very materially from the agricultural score card just dis- 
cussed, and is probably much better as a means of indicating 
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social service efficiency, but less efficient for the purpose of stimu- 
lating comparative studies, leading to a revealing of causes. The 
reader should bear in mind that the score card prepared by the 
Federal Council for Citizenship Training is very broad in its 
relation to the vocational education program, in that it includes 
many programs of a semi-vocational character, such as industrial 
arts and manual training. 

The Use of Indexes. — The use of the index has become so 
common that it is surprising that it has not been used to a greater 
extent in vocational education. An index gives nothing but a 
quotient obtained by dividing a series of scores by a base score, 


DIAGRAM No. 26 


Inpex Ficures ror CERTAIN States, CovERING ALL Types oF TRADE 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


Arizona 10.99 soe ser ee ND 
Wisconsin 1,52 aE 

New Jersey 2°] ee TR 

Louisiana 755 ED 

California 922 aE 

Pennsylvania 6.7] ee D 

Michigan 5.45 

Illinois 473 

Minnesota 1S 

New York 4.39 spmmmrcmmmrensnss 

Nevada 4,30 2 Formula: Enrollment x hours 
Indiana 3.92 Index Figure = "Tndustrial population of State 
Georgia 3.79 

Oregon 3.51 

Rhode Island 8.31 sr 

Wyoming 2.62 


as in the case of the well-known I. Q., representing intrinsic intelli- 
gence. Wherever scores are given, no matter by what set of tests 
they are obtained, providing the same standards are used, it is 
possible to express comparative results by the use of indexes. As 
an illustration of the use of indexes, there is included here a 
portion of a diagram taken from the Eighth Annual Report to 
Congress of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, page 42. 
The reader will find a series of similar indexes on pages 39, 40, and 
A1 of this report. These indexes are for the purpose of getting 
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an indication as to the relative degree of service rendered by the 
vocational program to the entire industrial population of the State, 
hence they are statistical in character. Evidently, similar indexes 
can be worked out with regard to scores, however they may be 
obtained. These indexes may be figured by taking either the best 
or the worst score as the base, and are essentially, in all cases, per- 
centages. The advantage of the index is that it gives a ready 
means of comparison and lends itself readily to graphical presen- 
tation either by bar diagrams, or otherwise. 

Real and Pseudo Standards. — It has already been pointed out 
in the discussion on standards that a number of standards, which 
are frequently used in general education, do not function in 
vocational education. Among these standards may be mentioned 
the ordinary systems of grades or marks which are frequently used 
on the theory that the efficiency of a school is in proportion as the 
number of students making grades above 70, 80, or 90. The use- 
lessness of using these general standards in vocational education 
requires no special discussion in view of that already given in 
other chapters. 

Another set of standards is based upon tests and there is no 
question but that any proposition to establish tests whereby the 
efficiency of a vocational program can be rated by the efficiency 
of its students is very enticing. In addition, it lends itself well 
to an appearance of scientific procedure, especially as against those 
scoring methods which depend upon professional judgment. If a 
man can base his scores upon I.Qs., or upon the results of aptitude 
tests or upon performance tests, it looks as if he is much more 
scientific than if he bases his scores upon his own professional 
judgment. There is a kind of sacredness about scientific results 
which seems to appeal to the average individual. 

Sg far as the authors are aware, there is no satisfactory correla- 
tion between ability to successfully pursue an occupation or a 
vocational training course for an oecupation and the results of 
intelligence tests. It is likewise their opinion that up to the 
present time there is no justification for saying that aptitude tests, 
or the so-called trade tests, have been developed to a point where 


they can be relied upon for scoring the efficiency of a vocational 
program. 
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QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Prepare a list of five or six program modifications which may be classi- 
fied under each of the different types given on page 199. 

2. What are the factors which may affect the geographical spread of a 
vocational program, such as is illustrated in Diagram No. 17? 

3. Can you account for the distribution of wood-working courses shown in 
Diagram No. 21 in view of the fact that most of the wood-working courses 
are concentrated in parts of the country where very little lumber is available 
as a natural resource? 

4. Using the information contained in Bulletin No. 99, a Directory of 
Trade Schools issued by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, prepare 
a map similar to Diagram No. 21 for any other selected trade or occupation. 
What reasons can you give for the particular geographical spread which you 
find? 

5. Give a list of six or more changed objectives which may arise in the 
course of the development of a State or local program. 

6. Prepare a corresponding list of objectives which have changed in the 
last thirty years in the development of the general education program. 

7. Which is the more likely to improve the efficiency of a program, a change 
in objectives, or a change in the organization? 

8. Prepare a table similar to Table No. 15 showing the changes in the 
values of supervisory responsibilities during the development of any particu- 
lar State or local program with which you are familiar. 

9. Prepare an additional list of reasons which might actually exist, or which 
might be alleged to exist by a supervisor, that would prevent his rendering 
emergency service. 

10. Under what conditions would a program actually become static? 

11. Rate any program with which you happen to be familiar, according to 
the rating factors given in Table No. 16. 

12. Make a list of the ways in which a purely occupational environment 
could be modified to provide for the most efficient vocational training. 

13. What is your opinion of the value of the rating factors set up by the 
Federal Council of Citizenship Training, as indicating the degree to which 
a community has made adequate provision for the improvement of citizenship. 

14. What do the bars in Diagram No. 26 show as to the efficiency of the 
trade and industrial education programs in the various States included in the 


diagram? 


CHAPTER XII 
DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERVISION 


Situation Fluid, not Static. — A supervisor is in the same situa- 
tion as a person responsible for the erection of a building 
as distinguished from the situation of an individual who inspects 
the building after completion. The vocational program is always 
dynamic and not static. This is true not only in the sense in 
which the term has been used in previous chapters, but it is also 
true that at any given instant of time the conditions are different 
from what they were at any preceding instant of time or from 
what they will be at any future time. A supervisor is therefore 
dealing with what may be called a living organism rather than with 
a dead organism, hence, as a matter of fact, efficient supervision 
theoretically changes in its details and in the character of these 
details from hour to hour, and from day to day. 

From the standpoint of supervision, a supervisor is efficient or 
inefficient in proportion as he is able to make the best use of his 
time, energy, and thought in the promotion of his program. In 
order to do this he must understand the general theory of efficiency 
as applied to supervision. 

Theory of Efficient Supervision.* — Any foreman recognizes 
that in his supervisory work certain situations arise or may arise 
which demand a considerable expenditure of time, energy, or 
thought as the case may be, and that other situations exist which 
require only little or occasional attention. These situations have 
been designated by the terms “ high and low supervisory points.” 
A high supervisory point is a point where failure to give proper or 
adequate supervision at a given time or at a given stage may lead to 
very serious or even to disastrous results, in terms of the particular 
supervisory jobs composing the supervisor’s program. A low super- 


* A full discussion of the theory of supervision will be found in Chapters 
VIII, IX, and X of the Foreman and His Job. — Charles R. Allen. See also 
Federal Board for Vocational Education Bulletin No. 36, Part IL. 
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visory point is one which requires but little or only occasional 
supervisory attention, either because it is not likely to make trouble 
or because it is usually safely covered by routine practice. An 
illustration of the distinction between these two points occurred in 
a paint mill. Paint mixers are provided with a discharge spout 
near the bottom, and this spout is closed by a gate manipulated by 
a lever, similar to the ordinary water gate on an ordinary dam. 
It is a part of the duty of the attendants to draw the paint off 
into five-gallon cans for transportation to the canning department. 
A failure to completely close the gate after filling the can in one 
single case resulted in a damage of over $1,000, whereas a failure 
to completely open the gate while filling the can merely meant a 
slight loss of time. Hence, the foreman in charge of this workman 
must be certain that he always completely closes the gate, but he 
need not worry very much as to whether he always raises the gate 
completely. 

Three Types of Supervision. — With regard to the effective 
distribution of supervision, three typical procedures are illustrated 
by the following diagram: 


DIAGRAM No. 27 


Turep Merrtuops or DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERVISION 


Assuming that there are seven supervisory points which at a 
given time and for a given program are at different “ heights ” or 
stages, as shown by the vertical lines in the diagram. Supervisor 
(A) distributes his supervision equally on all of these points. His 
supervision line appearing therefore as line (A). Supervisor (B) 
distributes his supervision with regard to high and low points, his 
supervision line appearing as line (B). Supervisor (C), “ taking 
things as they come,” might have a supervisory line, as shown by 
the dotted line (C). Most supervisors realize the necessity for 
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making their supervision lines conform more or less to the height 
of the operating points in accordance with the situation as it exists 
at any given time, and in practice they follow one of two 
possible methods, which for convenience may be called the “‘ Guess- 
ing method,” and the “ Knowing method.” 

The ‘¢ Guessing Method.” — In using this method, which is the 
more common, a supervisor tries to cover each point he thinks 
should be covered by “ guessing ”’ that by giving it so much atten- 
tion each day or week he will keep things going in a satisfactory 
manner. He often guesses wrong, and finds that he must con- 
stantly readjust his supervision. Under this plan he never 
seems to be able to get to a point where he has time enough to 
completely cover all of his supervisory points as they should be 
covered. 

Disadvantages of the ‘‘ Guessing Method.’? — The great dis- 
advantage of the ‘‘ guessing method ” is that the supervisor has no 
guarantee that he has completely covered all of his points, or that 
he has distributed his supervision according to the different re- 
quirements of the various supervisory points. He has only his 
past experience and his general notions to go by. He guesses 
that local director (A) is ‘‘ safe for a while,”’ and that he has to 
see what local director (B) is doing. He is liable not to cover 
points which especially need covering, and is liable to put much 
time on points that do not need covering. 

The ‘*‘Knowing Method ’’—by Analysis.— By the second 
method, a supervisor determines as exactly as he can how many 
supervisory points there are in his job and the degree of super- 
vision required by each point. He repeats this check-up at fre- 
quent intervals. Under these conditions he can, therefore, if he 
wishes, supervise from a supervisory schedule, which enables him 
to very closely determine how to distribute his supervision to the 
best#advantage. He does this by making an analysis of his job 
which calls for the following steps: 

: 4 Making a list of all the general enterprises in his supervisory 
eld. 

2. By making a separate analysis of the various sub-enterprises 
involved in each of his general enterprises. 

3. By determining the supervisory points in each sub-enterprise. 
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4. By determining the degree of supervision required for each 
of the supervisory points. 

5. By keeping his analysis “ up to date.” 

Advantages of the Analysis Method. — The advantages of the 
analysis method are — 

1. The supervisor knows accurately every point he has to cover. 

2. He can determine the requirements of each supervisory 
point and its relative importance from the standpoint of any 
particular objective. 

3. He knows his entire job. 

4. He can lay out and maintain a supervisory schedule with 
regard to high and low points that is based on accurate knowledge 
and not on a “ guess.” 

Why the Average Supervisor Does not Use Analytic Methods. — 
The average supervisor does not ordinarily use these methods, for 
several reasons, among the more important of which are — 

1. He finds it a difficult thing to make accurate and careful 
analyses, and the more experience he has on his job the more 
difficult he finds it to make such analyses. This is because the 
more familiar a man is with his job, the more difficult it is for 
him to stand off, look at himself at work, and see what he actually 
does. 

2. Because he thinks that the time and effort required to make 
the analysis will not be justified. 

3. Because the “ guessing method ”’ is easier, since he is often 
hard-pressed for time, his work is unbalanced or he is indif- 
ferent. 

Conditions of Effective Supervision. — The discussion so far 
has dealt only with the distribution of supervision with regard to 
high and low supervisory points. The factors by which a super- 
visory program may be rated as being efficient or inefficient are 
about three in number: 

1. Supervision covers at any given time all supervisory points 
where any supervision is required. 

2. Supervision is distributed with regard to the importance of 
supervisory points and with regard to the particular objective of 


the supervisor at any given time. 
3. Supervision is always available in the case of an emergency. 
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Application of Theory to Supervision in Vocational Educa- 
tion. — Diagram No. 28 may be regarded as a graphical presenta- 
tion of a section of a supervisory job. 


DIAGRAM No. 28 


Hic anp Low Supervisory Points oN A GIVEN PROGRAM AT A 
GIVEN TIME 


1 2 3 4 5 6 if 


In the diagram, assume that the numerical figures correspond 
to the following: 


1. The quality of the teaching. 

The character of the ventilation. 

The character of the teaching content. 

The character of the supervised home project. 
The number of graduates entering college. 
Training up to employment standards. 
Research work. 


pe eee ee 


Let the heights of the various arrow-tipped lines represent the 
true relative values as supervisory points. Assume further that 
the ene represents the supervisory requirements on a sub- 
enterprise which may well be a home economics course in a given 
high school. The supervisor allows 4 hours and figures that 4 hours 
means 240 minutes, and there are 7 points to cover, and that 7 into 
240 goes approximately 35 times, and, therefore, gives half an hour, 
or 30 minutes to each of the 7 points. In this case she is an (A) 
supervisor as designated in the diagram on page 229. If she figures 
twice as much time on (2) as on (5) and three times as much on 
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(7) and four times as much on (8) and six times as much on (4) 
and nine times as much on (6), she will come much nearer to 
making her supervisory curve correspond to the (B) curve in the 
diagram on page 229. If, on the other hand, she just “ listens in,” 
without any idea as to her time distribution, and spends much of 
her time in a pleasant conversation with the director, picking up 
what information she can, supplemented by a “ personally con- 
ducted tour,” her supervisory curve will approximate more or less 
to the (C) type in the diagram. 

The above time allotments are merely used for the purpose of 
illustration of the points under discussion. As a matter of fact, 
other factors enter into time distribution, such as the difficulty of 
evaluating a given situation, or its complexity, all of which must 
be taken into consideration by the supervisor in proportion as 
she is skilled in the art of supervision as distinguished from her 
knowledge of the pure theory. 

Changing Situations. — The authors have already drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that a supervisor’s program is in a continual state 
of flux, and in the preceding discussion they have referred to the 
diagrams just given as indicating a situation at any given time, 
such as the time at which the supervisor contemplates making a 
visit. Since the situation is in a continual state of flux it may 
be and probably is different at some subsequent period; in fact, 
it is bound to be different if the supervisor is efficient. 

In the diagram as given on page 232, the quality of teaching, or 
number (1), may have been higher, on account of some educational 
work which the supervisor did on the occasion of a previous visit. 
Numbers (1), (3), (4), and (7) may have been raised to a point 
where the supervisor can properly regard (2) and (5) as having 
a higher supervisory value than at the time of his preceding visit. 
The value of such an analysis of supervisory points, if made at 
frequent intervals, is the fact that it enables the supervisor to 
make out better schedules, better itineraries, and to make better 
plans for the distribution of his time and for the particular way in 
which he is going to deal with the situation in advance of his visit. 

A Projected Working Schedule. — It is to the advantage of a 
supervisor if he constructs what may be called a projected work- 
ing schedule. Such a schedule should conform to the following: 
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1. It should be projected in general with regard to the adminis- 
trative policies of the administrator and, hence, it should be pre- 
pared in conference with him. 

2. It should give consideration to the general major and minor 
supervisory situations in the various units composing the super- 
visory program, as, for example, communities for a State super- 
visor, States for a Federal agent, and schools or classes for a local 
supervisor. 

3. It should take into consideration financial conditions, such 
as budget allotment for travel, and the amount of travel possible 
under the budget allowance. 

4, It should take into consideration the relative time distribu- 
tion between office and field work, and 

5. The general distribution of office work between routine work 
and special or research work. 

Such a projected plan or schedule is only general in its character, 
and is subject to modification at all times. It has the advantage, 
however, of requiring a general survey of the situation, a rough 
determination of special points of attack, and a general considera- 
tion of limiting factors. 

Itineraries. — Wherever travel is involved, in the carrying out 
of supervisory responsibilities, an itinerary is necessary. An 
itinerary is a scheduled list of places where the supervisor can 
be found whenever he is needed. Its purpose is to avoid the 
situation where a supervisor is “ lost,” especially when emergencies 
occur. While its chief value is to the administrator, it has a 
much greater value to the supervisor than most supervisors 
realize. A well-planned itinerary, adhered to as closely as possible, 
greatly facilitates all such matters as making appointments in 
advance, the most effective utilization of time, of travel, and of 
fund®available. 

Some of the more important advantages of well planned itiner- 
aries are given in the following table. 
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TABLE No. 18 


VALUE OF THE SUPERVISOR’S ITINERARY 


To the Supervisor 


. Enables him to make appoint- 
ments in advance which he can 
keep, barring unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. 

. Enables him to lay out his travel 
more economically and effi- 
ciently. 

. Enables him to make modifica- 
tions efficiently as new situa- 
tions develop. 


. Enables him to arrange his per- 


To the Administrator 


1. Enables him to know where he 


can reach the supervisor. 


. Enables him to delegate certain 


administrative jobs. 


. Enables the administrator to 


make modifications in the 
itinerary to meet new situa- 
tions as they arise. 


. Enables him to codrdinate his 


sonal affairs more satisfactorily. own travel with that of the 


supervisor. 
5. Facilitates the forwarding of his | 5. Enables him to coérdinate itin- 
mail. eraries of different members 


of the staff in order to make 
the most efficient use of his 
total staff service. 

6. Enables those with whom the | 6. Enables him to assign jobs to 
supervisor has to deal to make the supervisor, while in the 
definite plans in advance for field, which would otherwise 
the best utilization of his time require a greater modification 
and service. in the itinerary of some other 

supervisor. 


As an illustration of some of the above values, an itinerary pre- 
pared in advance enabled one of the authors to assign an emer- 
gency call for service to a supervisor already in the vicinity where 
the service was needed, and by so doing eliminated several days’ 
travel, with the attendant expense on the part of another super- 
visor, who normally would have attended to the request. In 
this particular case, a situation arose in a western State which 
required immediate attention and which could not be handled by 
correspondence. The agent who normally would have attended to 
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the matter was in the Washington office. An agent of the civilian 
vocational rehabilitation service happened to be in the State on 
civilian rehabilitation business. He was advised by telegram to 
deal with the situation to the best of his ability, which he did, thus 
avoiding a considerable expenditure of travel, time, and money. 
This particular case was a benefit to the administrator rather than 
to the supervisor. 

In the case of another member of the staff of the Federal Board, 
requests for special service at Fort Collins, Colorado; the State 
Agricultural College at Corvallis, Oregon; at Berkeley, California; 
at San Louis Obispo, California; and at Los Angeles, California; 
having been authorized, the agent with this knowledge as to his 
itinerary was able to purchase a round trip ticket, at a saving 
of $24 to the Government, besides being able to make arrange- 
ments by correspondence in advance, and to secure several other 
advantages which are indicated in column (1) of Table No. 18. 
Owing to the way in which this itinerary was planned in advance, 
the agent was able to cover a six weeks’ itinerary, with only three 
telegrams, which were used to notify the home office of unexpected 
modifications. 

Itineraries planned in advance, in this way, also enable the 
individuals with whom the supervisor has to deal to make their 
own arrangements in advance, and to plan for the best utilization 
of his time while he is with them. 

Another Itinerary Value. — In considering the question of the 
value of itineraries, one is apt to overlook what may be called the 
“party of the third part’’ — that is, those who benefit by the service 
of the supervisor. Where they have been informed in advance as 
to the itinerary, they are able to make definite plans, in advance, 
for making the best use of the supervisor’s time, which must be 
theigyjob and not that of the supervisor, since it is something that 
he cannot do. In the case just mentioned in a preceding para- 
graph, when the representative of the Federal Board arrived at the 
station at Corvallis, Oregon, at 11.30 A.M., he was met by the 
State supervisor of trade and industrial education, whose first 
question was, “‘ Are you ready to meet a class at 1 o’clock?”? The 
information on the planned itinerary enabled the local contact 
official to see that all arrangements had been made, that the 
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special classes which were to be instructed had been organized, 
and were ready to go to work immediately. Similar illustrations 
of the value of the supervisor’s itinerary to both the supervisor 
and administrator will be suggested to the reader in the case of 
State and local supervisory positions, as well as similar values in 
each of these cases to those with whom a supervisor has to deal on 
a supervisory basis. 

Relative Plans made on Different Bases. — The factors which 
are to be considered in making out an itinerary have already been 
suggested. As a matter of fact, itineraries are seldom made out 
on the basis of these factors. They are often made out on the 
basis of one of these factors alone, or on no basis at all. The 
common bases are, economy of travel alone, economy of time 
alone, relative urgency alone, advantageous opportunities alone, 
the convenience of others alone, or personal convenience. Taking 
these common bases for planning itineraries, the authors have in- 
dicated in a rough way the relative values which should be at- 
tached to them where an itinerary is made out, not on any one 
basis alone, but on all the bases which should be considered. 


TABLE No. 19 
RELATIVE VALUE oF DirrERENT BASES IN PLANNING ITINERARIES 


Bases for Planning Relative Values 


Economy of travel........... 
Economy of time............ 
Relative urgency............ 
Advantageous opportunities. . 
Convenience of others........ 
Personal convenience........ 
Noses Site weer alex 


— 


NOWwWnNIwanoosd 


These figures merely express, in a rough way, the authors’ opin- 
ions, and the reader will find it interesting to set up a similar 
basis for planning an itinerary for some special kind of supervisory 
work based upon his own experience in positions such as the 
principal of a school, a local supervisor, or a State supervisor. 
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Making the Itinerary.—- The ordinary kinds of information 
which should be included on an itinerary are — 


Places to be visited. 

Time of the visit. 

Purpose of the visit. 

Contact official. 

Directions for reaching the supervisor at all times. 


Space el 1 Lae 


Having discussed the principles governing the distribution of 
supervision and the preparation of an itinerary, the next step is 
to take up the question of the carrying out of an itinerary, which 
forms the subject for the following chapter. 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How could you avoid the disadvantages of the ‘‘ guess method,” in 


distributing supervision, and at the same time take care of emergency service? 
2. What is the chief value to a supervisor of making a careful analysis of 
his supervisory responsibilities. 
3. Prepare a projected working schedule for a State supervisor of vocational 
education in any one of the three different fields. 
4. Prepare an itinerary with regard to the bases given in Table No. 19. 
5. Prepare a two-column table, giving in the first column the disadvantages 
resulting from strictly following a prepared schedule, and in the second column 
the disadvantages of working without a schedule. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CARRYING OUT ITINERARIES 


Preliminary.— The carrying out of an itinerary involves 
traveling from place to place for the purpose of carrying on official 
business at the various supervisory centers. The efficiency with 
which itineraries are carried out is a matter of considerable con- 
cern to the administrator, and should be a matter of equal concern 
to the supervisor. Probably one of the largest budgeted items 
involved in the cost of supervision is the item budgeted to travel, 
including subsistence. In States where the area to be covered is 
fairly large, and supervisory stops are reasonably numerous, the 
common estimate is from ten to fifteen dollars per day for travel and 
subsistence. Again, it isa matter of considerable importance how 
far a supervisory stop makes it possible to clean up all business 
in a greater or less interval of time. All such points as these are 
a matter of concern in the carrying out of itineraries. A con- 
siderable amount of experience has been secured as to the best 
way of utilizing itineraries, and some of the more important results 
of this experience are embodied in this chapter. 

Operating the Plan. — A supervisor goes to a given place pre- 
sumably for the purpose of attending to certain definite assignments 
of supervisory work. He will be able to attend to these assignments 
rapidly and efficiently in proportion as he has a very definite plan 
for handling the various situations before he arrives. Like any 
good workman, he needs his bill of particulars with regard to 
whatever working materials are likely to be needed. If the need 
calls for more than he can conveniently carry with him, he should 
see that the materials are forwarded in advance of his going. At 
all events, he should make sure that when he arrives on the job, 
he will not be hampered by the lack of necessary materials, what- 
ever those materials may be. The habit of carrying around 
a large brief case, which, like ‘‘ grandma’s attic,” is filled with all 
sorts of material that may be needed at some time or another, as 
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compared with carrying the specific material needed on a specific 
job or jobs, is not to be commended. 

It is equally true that a supervisor needs to be equipped with 
all necessary working information. It is an awkward situation 
to discover, when in the middle of a conference, that a wire must 
be sent back to the home office for necessary data, a typed state- 
ment, or for certain correspondence, and thus delay the work of 
the supervisory visit until this material is received. 

Best Utilization of Time in Travel. — Some people seem unable 
to work while riding on a train while others find that the time 
consumed in traveling from one point to another can be very 
efficiently utilized in reviewing what happened at the last stop, 
and in considering their plans and what they are going to do at 
the next stop. Few people realize the amount of time that is 
consumed in travel by the average State supervisor or Federal 
agent. In the case of a certain Federal agent, this time averaged 
forty to fifty days in travel each year. This statement refers to 
day time and not to the time consumed in night travel. Probably 
in the case of a State supervisor, the proportion of time given to 
day as compared with night travel is even greater in the case of 
the amount of day time so consumed, because he seldom makes 
long distance runs involving night trips. 

What an individual will do when riding on a train will naturally 
depend to a great extent upon the degree to which he is used to 
travel and the particular way in which travel affects him, as well 
as the degree to which there are travel conveniences, such as public 
stenographers and other work facilities at his disposal. In a 
general way, it is quite possible to attend to correspondence, do 
planning, prepare reports, carry on constructive thinking, and 
where such matters can be arranged, utilize a part of the travel 
time for official conferences. 

ometimes, it is just as easy for a contact official to travel for 
a distance on a train with a supervisor as it is for the supervisor 
to meet him in his own office. Often a codrdination of itineraries 
will make this situation possible. For the average individual, 
probably the easiest way to utilize travel time is to think or to 
carry on official or semi-official conferences. It is probably most 
difficult to attend to correspondence or to carry on any kind of 
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written work unless special facilities are available. It is always 
possible, under normal conditions, to read proof, or reports, or 
any other printed material of any kind. In the casual acquaint- 
ances, which are often made on through trains, there are frequent 
opportunities for doing desirable promotional work. Since one 
of the jobs of the supervisor is the education of the public, he will 
from time to time meet with some individual who is genuinely 
interested in some phase of vocational education, and who, under 
these conditions, is not only willing but glad to be informed as to 
what is being done. The situation is oftentimes more favorable 
under these circumstances than could possibly be brought about 
on a more formal basis. As an illustration of the foregoing state- 
ment, the Governor of a prominent southern State in response 
to an inquiry concerning travel on Pullman cars by State em- 
ployees suggested that transportation should be secured in the 
day coach along with the taxpayers. He said: ‘“ You might get 
acquainted with the taxpayer and find you liked each other.” 

The travel of a supervisor from point to point almost. invariably 
involves the making of an appointment in advance. Whenever 
possible, appointments should be confirmed. If the supervisor 
knows that the contact official will be in his office at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, ready to do business with him, he is much less liable 
to waste time than if he sent his telegram at the last moment, or 
took a chance on finding his contact official at liberty when he ar- 
rived. Promptness in keeping appointments when once made is 
merely good business practice, and this is equally true in following 
official channels. 

Making Travel Schedules. — In considering travel schedules, 
there is often an opportunity to decide between different means 
of transportation, which may result in economy of time or of cost. 
For example, the United States Government always requires that 
travel between points shall be governed by the lowest standard 
fare. State officials who control travel are likely to take into 
consideration rapidity and convenience, as well as cost. It is evi- 
dent that any travel schedule would need to be planned in accord- 
ance with current regulations, whatever they may be, but the 
general statement can be made, at least theoretically, that the 
most economical travel schedule is that which allows the supervisor 
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to do the most business in any given time, or on any given trip. 
It is almost always possible to arrange a sequence of stops in a 
way which will prevent back tracking, which means unnecessary 
time and mileage. The making out of a good travel schedule is 
merely another case of ability to plan in advance, in an intelligent 
way, as opposed to a “ hit or miss ”’ procedure. 

Reports to Office While in the Field. — While absent from his 
office, a supervisor often has occasion to send various communi- 
cations to his home office. These communications may be formal 
or informal. By formal communications is meant those types of 
communications where a definite form is provided for that pur- 
pose, according to the special standard procedures of the office. 
Informal communications are those where no special form is pro- 
vided, such as letters, notes, or telegrams. 

Forms have been found very useful in simplifying the adminis- 
trative procedure on the part of the administrator, and in facili- 
tating the reporting on the part of the supervisor. Sample forms 
are, therefore, inserted here for the information of the reader. 
The particular forms given as samples of those devised for use in 
State supervision are used in the State of Massachusetts, and 
represent the fields of home economics, trade and industry, and 
agriculture. Separate forms with different contents are also used 
for different types of schools in each field. The samples include — 


1. Day household arts classes. 
2. Women’s evening industrial classes. 
3. Evening (Unit) agricultural classes. 


Both the administrator and the supervisor will be able to use 
the information secured on these forms in their respective jobs. 

Thg. Handling of Reports. — As a rule, a“ stale report ”’ is not 
of very much value except to the files. There are certain reports 
which have no immediate value and should go into the files for 
future reference. In the great majority of cases, however, it can 
fairly be assumed that a report sent in from the field contains live 
material, which is of immediate interest to the person to whom it 
is sent. The habit of waiting until one has returned from a long 
trip, to make reports on field service, is likely to be the cause of 
considerable embarrassment to the home office, and will result in 
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reports which are indefinite and which do not closely relate to the 
character of the supervisory contact, owing to the great delay in 
time between the preparation of the report and the experiences 
with which it deals. 

A report is presumably written for the purpose of conveying 
specific information with regard to a specific situation on a specific 
job. It is valuable in proportion as it gives all necessary infor- 
mation, and refrains from giving unnecessary information or 
superfluous comment. A supervisory report is not assumed to be 
a literary composition. While we would hardly recommend Fin- 
nigin’s celebrated report, of “ off agin, on agin, gone agin,” it at 
least had the advantage of telling the whole story in an exceed- 
ingly concentrated form, but hardly served the purpose, so far as 
“ Muster Flannigan,” the superintendent of motive power, was 
concerned. As a matter of fact, there is a certain concise style 
devoid of literary expressions or digressions which a supervisor 
can acquire and which, if he does acquire, will enable him to earn 
the thanks and everlasting gratitude of his administrator. 

As an illustration of the foregoing statements concerning re- 
ports upon field work the following examples are taken from cer- 
tain actual field reports. The first report can be given in part 
only, since it covers some twenty pages of single spaced élite type- 
written matter. The paragraphs given will, however, convey to 
the reader the degree of detail and the degree to which the subject 
matter included unnecessary information: 


“ Memo — John Doe — No. 120. 
Sent to: Richard Roe, 


Subject: State Plans. 
General Statement: 


By previous arrangement with Mr. , when in 
attendance at the regional conference in June, I notified him 
and Superintendent , by wire, of my expected visit, 
and the conference was arranged for the above date. 

“T met the Superintendent and Mr. at nine 
o’clock in the former’s office. The Superintendent had just 
returned from the vocational education meeting, and was 
not familiar with any of the details of the plan or the progress 
of the vocational work in the State. He, therefore, relied 
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entirely upon Mr. __ to handle these details. I 
was much disappointed to find that Mr. , owing to 


his heavy program in the summer school had done practically 
nothing in the interim of his attendance at the conference and 
the present time. They were not in a position to discuss new 
State plans and we took up at once the question of how to 
reimburse the schools that were entitled to funds for the past 
year. Mr. had secured from the schools con- 
cerned some statements, more or less complete. I advised 
him as to what further information was necessary and the 
form of affidavit to use with his financial statement in order 
for it to become a matter of record as approved by the State 
Board for Vocational Education. .. . 

‘“‘T discussed at some length the need for legislation cover- 
ing the part-time school and the submission of a budget to 
cover adequate administration, etc. The fact that the State 
of was rapidly falling behind in the work that 
she should do, because of a deficiency in this respect, and that 
it was imperative that provision be made in their new plan 
for securing proper supervision and administration for the 
coming year. 

“« Superintendent of the schools is 
intending to offer a course in machine work, auto repair, and 
probably evening school work. I left the sample affidavits 
with Mr. with the assurance from both men that 
they would make everything in proper form at once. . ..” 


The degree of detail entered into in this report, as indicated by 


the 


paragraphs quoted, is in strong contrast with the following 


formal brief statements in which another memo dealing with the 
same subject is given in full: 


“ Memo — Jones — No. 65. 
Sent to: Richard Roe. 


Subject State Plans. 


_ “State plans have been sent in and approved without 

4fuestion in trades and industries. I am pleased with the 
attitude here and look for developments. Some questions 
have arisen which I will write on later.” 


The above report will probably be found to be insufficient in 
detail. It does, however, bear the, merit of brevity, and to the 
busy administrator brevity is a very desirable quality. The de- 


sira 


ble report should include certain specific information, and from 
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the standpoint of the administrator, it is desirable that reports 
from various agents be prepared with a certain degree of uniform- 
ity, in that they cover certain essential points in the same se- 
quence. The following topical outline has been found satisfactory 
in reporting on conferences: 


REPORT ON CONFERENCES 


I. Place Date 19 
II. Names and official positions of those present. 
III. By whom was the conference called and for what purpose? 
IV. Subjects discussed. 
V. Agreements, understandings, recommendations, and con- 
clusions. 


An examination of ‘‘ Memo No. 120,” shows that it contains 
the following information, the place, the date, the names of those 
present at the meeting, the fact that State plans were not dis- 
cussed, that advice was given for the proper use of the financial 
statement, and that the effect of insufficient appropriations to 
provide for supervision and administration of the vocational pro- 
gram was discussed without any conclusion. 

The facts that the superintendent had just returned from a 
vocational education meeting and therefore relied upon Mr. 

for information, and that the visiting agent was dis- 
appointed, had no particular bearing upon the official business, and 
the fact that he proposed to offer a course in machine shop work, 
auto repair, and probably evening school work were all items of 
casual information which could have been covered to a better 
advantage in a subsequent letter, and which were not a matter of 
direct interest to the administrator at that time. 

Emergency and Non-Emergency Reports. — A supervisor out 
in the field is, to a certain extent, disconnected from his base, but 
in proportion as the office procedure is well organized, he is pro- 
vided with proper means of communicating with his base, No 
supervisor can hope, however, that he will be able to get along 
without running into emergencies. An emergency is simply an 
unforeseen situation which requires some kind of quick action on 
the part of someone. If this quick action should be necessary on 
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the part of the administrator, obviously the quicker he is informed 
the better he can act. If the situation calls for quick action on 
the part of the supervisor he is probably on the job and should be 
able to attend to it. 

Typical Characteristics of Emergency Reports. — Whenever 
we consider men who are separated from their base we find two 
extreme types. With the first type, everything is an emergency. 
This is the attitude which prompts shipping departments to put 
“ Rush” labels on all shipments even if they are going by slow 
freight, or that prompts manufacturers to paste a “ Handle with 
care ” label on all packages, regardless of the content. This type 
of individual, who is continually “ crying wolf,” naturally soon 
gets himself into a situation where nobody pays any attention to 
his “ cries’ and consequently his emergency reports are soon 
discredited. If a subsequent report happens to deal with a real 
emergency, the administrator possibly gets into trouble. 

At the other extreme stands an individual to whom nothing is 
an emergency. He is just as bad as the first type to whom every- 
thing is an emergency. The latter type also gets his administra- 
tor into difficulties. One characteristic of a real emergency is that 
it must almost always be handled on a time limit, and if it cannot 
be handled within that time limit, it ceases to be an emergency 
and is liable to become a catastrophe. Almost any supervisor in 
his attitude towards emergencies could be placed somewhere 
between the two extreme types that have just been described. 
Being human, he quite naturally errs on one side or the other, and 
the most that can be said is that the less he errs the less trouble 
he makes for himself and for his administrator. The solution 
depends on the degree to which the supervisor possesses “ job 
intelligence.” 

Dealing with Emergencies. — In practical experience, we find 
that a supervisor in the field has to deal with emergencies under 
two different kinds of conditions. Under the first kind of condi- 
tions, communication is not possible, in the sense that a communi- 
cation can be received by the home office, acted upon, and in- 
structions sent back to the supervisor in time to avoid the con- 
version of the emergency into a catastrophe. Again, under 
the second kind of conditions, although at present these conditions 
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are very rare, no means of communication may be available. Of 
course, in this day of the development of the radio, telegraph, and 
other means of communication, this situation is unlikely to occur. 
Therefore, as a rule, the principal question involved is insufficient 
time for reporting. 

In most cases, insufficient time is largely a question of the 
choice of the means of communication. It may be possible to 
send a telegram at 4 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, which will 
be delivered in thirty minutes, but if the home office closes at 12 
o’clock on Saturday noon, not to open until 9 o’clock Monday 
morning, the speed of the actual communication is not the pre- 
dominating factor. 

In all such situations as these, the supervisor should go through 
the usual process of intelligent thinking with regard to two 
factors, one of which is cost, the other, the interval of time between 
the sending of the report and the time it will actually be delivered 
to the person to whom it is directed. 

Under normal conditions, there is a rather wide choice of means 
of communication with corresponding cost. As a rule, the more 
rapid the transmission the greater the cost. A good supervisor 
will evaluate speed against cost in determining the particular 
means of communication. Several actual cases serve to bring 
out this point. One of the authors, acting in a supervisory capac- 
ity, found it necessary to send a telegram to his home office at 
about half past four in the afternoon. He was accompanied by a 
fellow agent, occupying a similar position in another service. One 
of the authors sent a night letter and the other a straight telegram. 
Neither communication could possibly come to the attention of 
headquarters until 9 o’clock the following morning. Both com- 
munications required at least forty words. Obviously both of us 
had communicated as rapidly as possible, but the man who sent 
the night letter had done so at a considerably less cost. 

It quite frequently happens that under certain conditions an 
ordinary mailed letter will actually reach the office as soon 
as it could be reached by any more rapid method of communi- 
cation. A somewhat interesting illustration of one of the by- 
products of the tension, resulting from the World War, was the 
degree to which everybody got the telegraphic habit. It seemed 
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to be necessary to always communicate by telegram, without any 
regard as to whether the use of the telegraph actually resulted 
in any advantage as to actual time of delivery, and the same was 
true of long distance telephoning. It is a good thing for the 
supervisor to avoid getting this telegraphing habit or the long 
distance telephoning habit, which is fully as bad or worse. Again, 
the discriminating use of the various means of communication is an 
illustration of the degree to which the supervisor possesses job 
intelligence. 

Personal Characteristics. — Entirely aside from the more or 
less mechanical duties and responsibilities that have heretofore 
been discussed in this chapter, with respect to the supervisor while 
in the field, there are certain matters which affect him more or less 
personally. The first of these has to do particularly with his 
contact with others. While his personal appearance may have a 
great deal to do with the success of his supervisory work, in a 
similar way, his individual mannerisms will have considerable to do 
with the opinion formed by both the administrative superior 
and the members of his contact group. From the standpoint of 
the work that he is trying to do, success will depend to a great 
extent on knowing when to leave a contact point and in an ability 
to stick to official business, as well as the ability to exercise at all 
times the necessary degree of tactfulness. 

Giving Attention to Personal Appearance. — The statement 
has been made in one of the foregoing chapters that a person 
can be over-dressed or under-dressed, and that the ability to 
“keep in the middle of the road” depends upon his ability to 
arrange his personal appearance and his manners so that those 
with whom he comes in contact are unaware that his appearance 
or his manners are unusual in any way. This means that his 
manner of dress should be such that other people do not notice 
his%@ress in particular but give attention entirely to the man 
himself. 


“In words and fashions the same rule will hold 
Alike fantastic if too new or old; 

Be not the first by whom thé new are tried 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” — Anonymous 
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This statement affects not only the matter of dress but also all 
those mannerisms which distinguish individuals from each other, 
and which affect the person with whom they are doing business, 
either agreeably or disagreeably. 

Personal Attitudes. —In a formal meeting of any kind the 
official or the individual in charge of the meeting has the right 
to expect from others a reasonable deference to his official position. 
For example, certain individuals have the characteristic of 
“jumping at an idea”’ as they think it is being presented before 
the presentor has actually completed his presentation. To meny 
this is extremely annoying. Again, many persons, when in charge 
of a meeting of any kind, are greatly annoyed by an apparent 
lack of attention on the part of individual members of the group. 
This does not mean an actual lack of attention but an apparent 
lack of attention. A member of a conference group who pulls 
out his notebook and proceeds to write in it a memorandum that 
he had forgotten about, which it is apparent has nothing to do 
with the subject of the meeting, or who leans back in his chair 
and apparently goes to sleep, although he may actually be 
giving concentrated attention, will be a source of considerable 
annoyance to certain types of individuals. Another very common 
personal characteristic which is excessively annoying to some 
kinds of people is a certain mental “ quirk ’”’ which seems to make 
its possessor unable to follow some one else’s presentation. Such 
an individual is continually injecting extraneous ideas into the 
presentation or into the discussion. When an individual is doing 
his best to clearly present a certain idea the feeling that members 
of the group are continually “ throwing the switch” on him tends 
to exhaust his patience. All such peculiar mannerisms as have 
been mentioned above are almost always unconscious on the part 
of those who possess them, even although they observe them and 
criticize them in others. 

There remains to be discussed one other personal characteristic 
or attitude which may be designated as feeling called upon to adopt 
a “pose.” We have, for example, the “ pose”’ of the cynical 
critic who believes that the way to make an impression is to show 
his ability in destructive criticism, and in this way get into the 
limelight. He will often defend himself by saying that he merely 
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put up his destructive criticism in order to start a discussion and 
thus bring out the good points of the proposition under consider- 
ation. 

A second “‘ pose ”’ is that of the fellow who feels called upon to 
be “ the good fellow ” of the meeting, or the “ little ray of sun- 
shine.” In a serious meeting on official business, this particular 
“ pose ”’ is liable to bring about a very strong desire on the part of 
other members of the group to ‘“‘ throw him out of the meeting.” 
There is a big difference between the fellow who “ poses ” in this 
manner, and the other person who knows when to relieve the tense 
situation by injecting a little mirth into the meeting. 

There is one other “ pose,” which may be mentioned, and this 
is the “ pose” of the “me too” man. There is a certain type of 
individual who apparently is simply desirous of agreeing with the 
majority, or with his superior, and his apparent thought and 
effort is entirely devoted toward trying to ascertain what the 
other fellow thinks ought to be done in order that he may adopt 
the idea himself. 

Knowing When to Leave. — Certain individuals seem to have 
no terminal facilities. They never know when it is time to go. 
Nothing is more distressing than a situation where a person, hav- 
ing completed all of his official business, apparently does not 
know how to escape. In strong contrast with him is the individual 
who knows the proper moment at which to close the interview and 
take his leave. Like an old sailor who is able to read the signs of 
the weather, so this latter type can read signs which indicate that 
it is time to terminate the interview. When the man with whom 
the interview is being held begins to pull out his watch, or to play 
with materials on his desk, or begins to reach toward his basket 
of incoming mail, or makes courteous replies in monosyllables, the 
supervisor should recognize the symptoms as signs indicating that 
it is#bime to terminate the interview. 

A superior who feels that the interview is over, as far as he is 
concerned, is often embarrassed, and the signs to which reference 
has just been made, are often indications of his embarrassment, 
He does not wish to be discourteous. It is only a certain type of 
executive who will say, in plain language, the equivalent of “ It is 
time for you to go,” and the supervisor who relieves the other 
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fellow, whoever he may be, of this embarrassment gains his appreci- 
ation and improves his own working relations. An administrator 
will very often, in order to avoid a difficult situation, take some 
steps to terminate the interview in a perfectly natural way. The 
supervisor who can take advantage of the “ tip” and codperate 
materially improves his own position. 

As a concrete illustration of the situation one of the authors, ina 
recent conference, was aware of the fact that certain members of 
the conference group had to leave in order to attend to other duties. 
The subject under discussion could not be completed. There was 
present a gentleman, for whose benefit the meeting had been called. 
The suggestion was made by the person in charge that if this 
gentleman would return on a subsequent date the unfinished bus- 
iness could be completed. In this case, the gentleman in question 
immediately arose to the situation, stated that that was exactly 
what he would like to do, and the meeting therefore adjourned to 
the convenience of everybody concerned and the avoiding of any 
embarrassment on the part of anybody. 

The aforementioned meeting had been called on the request of 
the gentleman in question. Any embarrassment on his part, re- 
sulting from the way in which the meeting was terminated, would 
have acted as an inhibiting factor for future codperation. Per- 
sonal embarrassment to the man in charge of the meeting was only 
of importance to himself. Serious embarrassment to other mem- 
bers of the conference who were present was at least undesirable. 
Three things could have been done. First, the procedure that 
was followed which relieved everybody of any embarrassment; 
second, the meeting could have been closed with the statement 
that certain members must leave, which would have made the 
visiting gentleman feel that he had unintentionally imposed upon 
the good nature of others; or third, the meeting could have been 
prolonged with the feeling on the part of other members that 
they had been unnecessarily imposed upon by being put to serious 
inconvenience for no adequate reason. Incidentally, this is 
good illustration of the application of the principle of both sete 
and tact. 

Keeping to Official Business. — The preceding discussion has 
intimated in a number of ways that, at an official meeting, it is a 
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good plan to keep to official business, as that is the purpose of the 
meeting, and the interjection of extraneous matter is undesirable. 
If, after the close of official business, the man in charge of the 
meeting, or the superior of the supervisor’s contact official, shows 
a desire to talk about unofficial matters, or even purely casual 
matters, or even before beginning a discussion of official business, 
the supervisor will naturally follow the lead, but he should be 
careful not to go further than the leader shows a disposition to go. 
Many experienced officials, under these conditions, will deliberately 
do something of this kind, in order to set other people at their ease, 
and this is a worthy and desirable trait. A supervisor in dealing 
with equals or subordinates, or even with individuals with whom 
he has no official relation, but toward whom he has an obligation 
for service, may often find this same device of value. 

Keeping in Trim.— In common with any other worker, the 
ability of a supervisor to perform his job efficiently depends 
largely upon his physical condition. The man out on the road 
is particularly exposed to demands and working conditions which, 
unless he is careful, will seriously affect him in this respect. 

Any amount of continuous travel, such as many supervisors 
must perform in the carrying out of their itinerary, imposes ab- 
normal conditions as to food, as to sleep, as to demands outside of 
regular office hours, and as to travel fatigue, which is conscious 
or sub-conscious according to the experience of the individual, but 
which in either case is a distinct source of fatigue. These ab- 
normal conditions constitute a drag which may easily result in a 
lack of physical endurance and seriously interfere with the ability 
to fully perform official duties unless very carefully guarded 
against or, at least, reduced toa minimum. These inconveniences 
may be termed the legitimate price which the supervisor has to 
pay because of the particular demands of his job. 

There are certain other fatigue factors which may be mentioned 
here. For example, a man finds himself in a strange city with an 
evening on his hands after having done a hard day’s work. He 
very naturally seeks diversion, which may often take the form of 
going to the theater, alone, with some casual acquaintance, or 
even with an official with whom he is doing business, who often- 
times feels responsible for his entertainment, This diversion is 
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entirely unobjectionable in itself, but if it results in his getting 
to bed about twelve o’clock at night when he has certain difficult 
and delicate situations to deal with officially the next day, it may 
be an undesirable thing to do. Perhaps it would be the best thing 
for him to go to the first show in the movie and get to bed at a 
reasonable hour. 

Protecting Himself Officially.— A supervisor in his official 
capacity represents the entire organization of which he is a member. 
Tn a sense he carries the whole organization upon his back. It is 
his duty to protect the organization, and it is common sense to 
protect himself. For example, a very common protective device 
is to follow up an oral understanding resulting from an interview 
with a letter, saying in effect, “ I am transmitting to you herewith 
my understanding of the points on which we agreed at our recent 
conference. If you have any different understanding, will you 
please advise me at once as to any changes or omissions.” An- 
other common device in cases where an oral agreement has been 
reached in an interview or conference, is to immediately prepare 
a brief memorandum of the understanding or agreement, copies of 
which will at once be given to each member present. 

Under certain conditions, it is a good plan to take along some 
other individual who can, if necessary, serve as a witness to the 
interview and to the conclusions that may be reached. It is a 
common experience that people often think they have come to an 
agreement, when, as a matter of fact, they have not. This is 
partly due to the peculiarities of the English language, and in 
many cases an oral understanding may not be a mutual under- 
standing. 

Copies of all written memoranda should be sent to the home 
office, thus giving the administrator an opportunity to check and 
if necessary to deal with the matter further by correspondence, 
with a reasonable assurance that the correspondence can be based 
upon fact. This precaution on the part of the supervisor removes 
the possibility of embarrassment, both to his administrator and to 
those with whom he does business. 

Human Relations in the Supervisory Job. — As in any other 
similar situation, a supervisor must do his work through the 
contacts that he makes with other human beings. This introduces 
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the whole question of human relations into the problem of super- 
vision. In a sense, the supervisor’s problems are similar to those 
of any personnel manager, in that he must achieve his results 
through his ability to evaluate motives, his ability to appreciate 
the other fellow’s point of view, and his knowledge of the way in 
which human beings react under typical situations. These are 
things to which no formula can be applied, for the simple reason 
that no two human beings are alike, and that when two or more 
human beings are “‘ rubbing up against each other ” neither of them 
is strictly his normal self. It is not our intention here to go into any 
lengthy discussion of the application of the principles of personnel 
management to the job of the supervisor. These principles have 
been set forth in various books which are readily accessible to any 
reader who is particularly interested in this phase of the question. 
It has seemed worth while, however, to close this chapter with a 
discussion of certain phases of human relationships and certain 
situations involving these relationships which the supervisor is 
particularly likely to encounter, and which involve certain dangers 
of sufficient importance to warrant attention being drawn to them. 
While these situations come up more frequently in the case of a 
supervisor who is out on the road, they also occur in his own office, 
and, so far as the following discussion goes, it is immaterial where 
they occur. 

Formal Interviews. — By formal interviews the authors mean 
situations where there is full recognition of the official character of 
the relation between the supervisor and his contact official. A 
type situation of this kind is where the supervisor has an interview 
with the administrative superior of the contact official or officials 
with whom his regular supervisory work is carried on. In the case 
of an agent of the Federal Board this might mean a State director, 
or the executive officer of the State board. In the case of a State 
superyisor dealing with local situations, it might be the superin- 
tendent of schools or the chairman of the local board of education. 
In the case of a local supervisor, it might mean an interview with 
the assistant superintendent of schools, or the principal of a school. 

The characteristics of the situation which are germane to this 
discussion are that the supervisor is dealing with the superior 
of the contact official with whom he carries on his regular business. 
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Under these conditions, he finds himself between two dangerous 
possibilities. First, that he will discredit himself in the eyes of 
the superior, and second, that he will destroy right relations be- 
tween himself and his contact officials. These two dangers con- 
stitute his ‘‘ Scylla and Charybdis ”’ between which he must steer 
his course in the discharge of his official responsibility. In order 
to do this successfully, he must frequently, like Ulysses, “lash 
himself to the mast.” 

His problem, as precisely stated, is to direct the interview, 
whatever may be his purpose, in sucha way as to avoid dis- 
crediting himself or lowering himself in the eyes of the superior, 
and perhaps at the same time see to it that the working relations 
with his regular contact official are not weakened or destroyed. 
A typical situation where these dangers may be encountered occurs 
when a supervisor is asked by a superior of his contact official 
what his opinion is as to the efficiency of his contact official. 

As in all cases involving human relations no formula can be 
given for solving this problem. There can be suggested, however, 
a few general policies which may serve, to a certain extent, to guide 
the supervisor in difficult situations of this character. 

It generally pays to be absolutely certain as to the capacity 
in which the superior is conducting the interview, and par- 
ticularly if criticism or an unfavorable expression of opinion 
has to be made. If the superior is acting in an official capacity, 
it is unquestionably the duty of the supervisor to give whatever 
information the superior has a right to officially request. Under 
these conditions, as a general rule, a supervisor plays safe by 
answering the question, but not by volunteering any further in- 
formation that lies outside of the “‘ direct question.” A second 
policy is the old story of the “ square deal,’”’ which means that 
where disagreeable comment or necessary criticism must be made 
in the discharge of official responsibilities, it is well to endeavor to 
make them in the same way in which the supervisor would be will- 
ing to make them directly to the contact official. Where the 
supervisor follows the idea of the square deal, he will not be likely 
to assume a confidential relation with the superior of the contact 
official. In other words, what he says is all on a public business 


basis. 
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The antithesis of the situation just discussed, in which it 
was assumed that the superior had taken the initiative, is where 
the supervisor finds it necessary to take the initiative in dealing 
with the superior of his contact official. Here, the dangers are the 
same but may result from a different cause. For example, in the 
eyes of a superior who was himself “ on the square,”’ if the super- 
visor went directly to him with certain criticisms of his contact 
official without having first done his best to correct the situation 
by working with the contact official, he would probably be dis- 
credited in the eyes of the superior official. On the other hand, 
if he came to a superior of the same type, after having done his best 
to handle the matter, he would not discredit himself in the eyes 
of that superior. 

The reason for this distinction may be somewhat obscure. It is 
not due primarily to the fact that in the first case the supervisor has 
disregarded ordinary procedure, but because he has not given the 
contact official a square deal, and in the eyes of the superior, who 
is himself a ‘‘ square dealer,’”’ he is liable to give the impression 
that, because he has not played square in one case, he cannot be 
trusted to play square in any case. Hence, all of his remaining 
contacts with the superior are, to a certain extent, under suspicion 
as to his motive. 

Avoiding ‘‘ Scylla and Charybdis.’”? — As in the previous case, no 
formula can be given. The successful negotiation of the straits 
between ‘“‘Scylla and Charybdis” depends upon good “‘navigation” 
on the part of the supervisor. The authors are, however, ventur- 
ing out of their own experiences, which have sometimes been 
disagreeable, to suggest a few things ‘“ not to do.” Every person 
is entitled to make at least one mistake, and he probably will make 
considerably more than one. He is not, however, entitled to keep 
on #taking the same mistakes indefinitely. Probably one of the 
strongest temptations to a supervisor is that of giving what 
lawyers call a “ curbstone opinion.”” A curbstone opinion is made 
by an individual who does not hold himself responsible for that 
opinion, and it usually happens that his opinion is not based upon 
any careful or accurate examination of the situation. 

This giving of “ curbstone opinions ” is liable to discredit the 
supervisor in two ways. In the first place, a man who is giving 
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an opinion that he is not prepared to stand by, and substantiate 
if necessary, is liable to get himself into a difficult position. In 
the second place, if he does this habitually his standing becomes 
that of a “ curbstone lawyer,” with a corresponding lowering of 
his professional reputation. The way to avoid giving a “ curb- 
stone opinion ” is simply to state that he is not in a position to 
give an official opinion but will make the necessary investigations 
or secure the necessary information and report later. 

At the other extreme is the situation where the supervisor, who 
should, in the discharge of his official responsibilities, answer a 
proper question or supply proper information, avoids or declines 
to express an opinion or to give any information. Again this 
attitude is liable to discredit him because it indicates one of two 
things. Either that he has failed in the proper discharge of his 
official duties, or that he lacks backbone and a willingness to 
assume responsibility. 

Several other danger points may be briefly mentioned. One 
of these is giving out information which properly belongs to his 
own superior officer. Another is an inability to discriminate 
between matters falling within his function and matters concerning 
which he cannot properly be asked to give an official opinion, and 
last of all, he is always subject to the danger of “ talking too 
much.” 

The “square” superior will generally form his opinion on the 
degree to which he believes that the supervisor is himself “ square,”’ 
knows his job, knows the limitations of his job, and has the courage 
to discharge his job responsibilities. 

He will discredit the supervisor in proportion as he believes 
that the supervisor is not ‘“‘square,” that he does not know his 
job, or that he hasn’t the courage to discharge the responsibilities 
of his job if they happen to be disagreeable. 

Informal Relationships. — Aside from the formal situations, 
which have been discussed in the preceding paragraphs, are those 
situations where a supervisor finds himself making informal or 
even unofficial contacts. The establishment of friendly relations 
and of personal and even social relations is very desirable and 
necessary to the carrying on of successful supervisory work. The 
only difference between these situations and the formal situation 
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is that under conditions of good fellowship, intimate acquaintance, 
and social surroundings, the dangers suggested above become 
more acute. 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the purpose of an itinerary? 

2. Prepare a list of the situations which might arise that would be embarrass- 
ing to the administrator if a supervisor did not plan his itinerary. 

3. In what ways would the lack of a prepared itinerary cause the work 
of the supervisor to be less efficient? 

4. Prepare lists of the various kinds of constructive work that a State 
supervisor might do when travelling on a railroad train. 

5. To what degree does a local supervisor have a need for an itinerary? 

6. Why do many supervisors dislike to make a report from the field? 

7. What are the points on which a supervisory report form could be eval- 
uated? 

8. On the basis of the above points, evaluate the report forms included in 
this chapter. 

9. Prepare what you consider to be a satisfactory report for a supervisor 
on some visit which you have yourself made to a vocational school. 

10. If you have never visited a vocational school, prepare a similar report 
on some other school which you have visited. 

11. If you are acting as supervisor in the field, prepare a list of the condi- 
tions under which you would feel justified in spending $3.00 for a telegram to 
the home office. 

12. Prepare a list of the various “ poses” which you feel called upon to 
adopt. 

13. Make a list of various situations in which a supervisor may feel called 
upon to “ protect himself officially.” 

14. Make a list of situations in which a supervisor may unconsciously fail 
to protect himself as he should. 

15. What are some of the ways by which a supervisor can embarrass a 
contact official? 


, 


CHAPTER XIV 
FINANCIAL DUTIES OF THE SUPERVISOR 


Preliminary. — So far as the supervisory function is concerned, 
a supervisor has no direct financial responsibility, since all such 
responsibilities rest with the administrative function. However, 
since the supervisor is the contact agent of the administrator, he 
does have financial responsibilities of an indirect character in 
connection with the direct financial responsibilities of the adminis- 
trator. There is considerable confusion on the part of both super- 
visors and administrators as to this division of responsibilities. 
This confusion is largely due to the fact that a supervisor, by 
virtue of the character of his job, is in a position to very seriously 
embarrass the administrator with regard to financial matters. 
The fact that a supervisor has a responsibility and a very direct 
responsibility for not embarrassing the administrator in financial 
matters has often been construed as meaning that the supervisor 
is directly responsible for the same financial duties. Hence, the 
resulting confusion. 

Embarrassing the Administrative Officer. — The various ways 
in which a supervisor can embarrass the administrator, as to 
financial matters, are extremely numerous, so far as details go. 
The details, however, may all be classified under three funda- 
mental situations. First, to a lack of knowledge of financial limi- 
tations; second, to the habit of making promises which the ad- 
ministrator cannot meet under his financial limitations; and, 
third, to the habit of ignoring budgeted allotments. 

As an illustration of the first case, State and Federal aid to voca- 
tional education is allotted and distributed under a State plan. 
In one State no State aid and consequently no Federal aid has 
been extended to evening occupational extension courses. This 
policy has been set up in the State plan and has been approved in 
the regular manner by the Federal Board. Suppose a supervisor 
in this particular State, by not knowing the limitations on State 
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and Federal aid, promised the representative of a large city that if 
the city would establish evening courses in vocational home 
economics these courses would be State and federally aided. 

In another State, under the State plan and the National Voca- 
tional Education Act, neither State nor Federal funds can be 
used for buildings and equipment. It is alleged by representa- 
tives of a local community that a State supervisor had assured 
them that, should they construct a building for vocational pur- 
poses, State and Federal funds would be supplied for a part of the 
cost of the building, together with a part of the cost of the equip- 
ment. When the building had been completed and equipped, 
it is easy to appreciate the embarrassment of the State adminis- 
trative officer. 

In another State a supervisor, for reasons which are not germane 
to this discussion, promised a number of communities within the 
State, State and Federal aid in a certain field of vocational educa- 
tion. It was subsequently discovered that the total amount of 
State and Federal funds which had been promised was consider- 
ably in excess of the funds available. The fact was not discovered 
until the local communities had gone ahead and incurred the 
obligations and expended their money, for which they expected 
reimbursement. The State administrator, when acquainted with 
the fact, was placed in a very embarrassing situation. The process 
of adjustment of the whole matter placed the Federal Board in 
an equally embarrassing situation, since the adjustment involved, 
not only the question of finances, but the codperative relationship 
between the Federal Board and the State Board. All of this 
embarrassment could have been avoided if the supervisor had not 
ignored the budget allotment for the particular form of vocational 
education with which he was concerned. 

‘he situation discussed up to the present point has dealt with 
what may be called the external relations of the supervisor. He 
also has what may be called internal relations to financial matters 
connected with his own office or the home office. Where the funds 
available for supervision, administration, and research are bud- 
geted, as they usually are, a failure on the part of the supervisor 
to keep himself familiar with budget allotments, and a failure on 
his part to avoid incurring obligations which the administrator 
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cannot meet under the conditions of the budget will also cause 
embarrassment to the administrator, although to a less degree than 
in the cases mentioned above. 

Kinds of Financial Duties. — The chief way in which the super- 
visor comes in contact with financial matters is through his recom- 
mending responsibilities. These responsibilities are as wide and 
as diversified as his job. He can make these recommendations 
upon either of two bases. According to the first procedure, he 
makes his recommendation without any regard to the funds avail- 
able. He takes the position that he is recommending what he, as 
a technical expert, considers necessary or desirable for the pro- 
motion of the program for which he is responsible. He considers 
that any question of financial limitations on the program is entirely 
up to the administrator; that after he has made his reeommenda- 
tions, if, for financial reasons, they cannot all be carried out, he has 
discharged his responsibility. 

According to the second procedure, the supervisor may formu- 
late any kind of recommendations which he believes is desirable 
or necessary, but recommendations which he forwards to his ad- 
ministrative superior will have been formulated with due regard 
to financial limitations. 

As between these two procedures, it is evident that the first 
procedure fully informs the administrator as to what ought to be 
done, but leaves it entirely to him to modify, “ prune,” or cut, 
as he sees fit, or as may be necessary. The difficulty in this case, 
is that the administrator seldom will be in a position to know how 
to cut, that being a question involving the duties of the supervisor. 
In other words, as a matter of practice, no efficient cutting can be 
done unless the supervisor is consulted, or unless he does it himself. 

The advantage of the second procedure is that the supervisor’s 
recommendations as submitted are financially feasible. As be- 
tween the two procedures, neither need cause any special embar- 
rassment, but it is evident that the first. procedure involves con- 
siderably more “ back tracking” than does the second. It isa 
debatable question who should do the cutting, but it is certain 
that if the official recommendations as submitted are financially 
feasible, a considerable amount of conference and time spent in 


discussion can be avoided. 
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As a matter of fact, the best thing for a supervisor to do is to 
submit his recommendation in two parts. In the first part, he 
sets up what he has every reason to believe is desirable, necessary, 
and financially feasible. In the second part, for the information 
of his superior, he indicates what in addition he believes should be 
done, if not at once, as soon as practical. This method would 
seem to bring out the advantages of both procedures and minimize 
the disadvantages. 

Effective Recommendations. — Recommendations will be ef- 
fective in proportion as they conform to certain characteristics. 
Of these, the most important are (1) acceptable form, (2) include 
substantiating data, (3) are clear and concise, (4) cover the 
practicality of the proposition, and (5) are based upon mature, 
rather than upon “snap,” judgment. In addition, timeliness, 
promptness, and forwarding through the correct official channels 
are matters of importance. 

Form of Recommendation. — The efficiency of a recommenda- 
tion is affected by the order in which the subjects are treated, and 
the best order is that which follows the questions as they would 
naturally be asked by the administrator. The administrator is 
concerned primarily with two groups of questions, the first relating 
to the value of the proposition embodied in the recommendation, 
and the second relating to the cost of carrying the proposition 
into effect. If the administrator decides that the proposition is 
not of sufficient value to warrant it being tried out he is obviously 
not further concerned with the cost. His interest in cost only 
begins after he is satisfied that the thing is workable and worth 
trying. Hence, the order of treatment would be value first and 
cost second. The “ value items ”’ may be taken up in the follow- 
ing order: First, the purpose to be accomplished; second, the 
probable return; third, the relation of the proposal to other pro- 
grams or agencies; and fourth, the “pros and cons.”” The second 
group of “cost items”? may be set up as, first, the organization 
necessary to carry out the proposal; second, the date when it is 
proposed to put the plan in operation; and third, the estimated 
cost. The form of the recommendation is shown in the following 
outline: 
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1. The purpose to be accomplished. 

. The probable return. 

Value ; 3. The relation of the proposal to other programs, or 
to the worth of other agencies. 

. The “ pros and cons.” 


iw) 


tN 


. The proposed organization for carrying out the plan. 

. The date when it is proposed to put the plan into 
operation. 

7. The estimated cost. 


> ON 


Cost 


Referring to the two possible procedures for making recom- 
mendations, it is evident that under the first procedure, items 1, 
2, and 6, as listed above, would be the only items included in the 
recommendations, according to the first procedure. Here, the 
supervisor would only be concerned with the purpose, the probable 
returns, and with the question as to whether the proposed plan 
was to be put into operation immediately, or at some future time. 
He would consider that all other items were up to the administra- 
tor. Under the second procedure, the supervisor would cover all 
seven items in his recommendation. 

It is obvious that the administrator would be more or less 
handicapped with regard to the remaining items where the first 
procedure is followed because he would not be in possession of 
the remaining information, and if he forms his judgment in ignor- 
ance or on the basis of partial information, he is likely to come to 
a wrong decision. 

Evidently, much of the information with regard to the items 
which would be omitted under the first procedure is only in 
possession of the supervisor. As a result, one of two things is 
certain to happen. Either the administrator will find it necessary 
to call in the supervisor and get this information, or, if he is in- 
different or pressed for time, he will go ahead without full infor- 
mation and will be much more likely to make an adverse decision. 
As a matter of principle, the average administrator, when in doubt, 
says “no” to any new proposal. 

Substantiating Data.— A supervisor is very apt to forget that 
the administrator oftentimes must defend his own recommenda- 
tions to a superior authority. Therefore the administrator must 
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be furnished with the substantiating data upon which the super- 
visor’s recommendations, which in turn will become his own 
recommendations, are based. Human beings are all too prone to 
adopt the ‘‘ you-know-it, and I-know-it, and therefore, we-needn’t- 
talk-about-it,” attitude. With his enthusiasm and with his own 
intimate knowledge of the situation, the supervisor is very likely 
to fail to include in his recommendations actual substantiating 
data, and on the other hand, very often feels aggrieved if he is 
asked to supply this information. A good supervisor must possess 
much of the make-up of a missionary, and unless he believes 
strongly in his cause he is not likely to be successful. Along with 
this missionary spirit, goes a tendency on his part to resent any 
question as to the value of his work, of his objectives, or any con- 
sideration of his work from the cold-blooded standpoint of dollars 
and cents. The effect of this missionary attitude is very likely 
to cause the supervisor to put up allegations, rather than to con- 
fine himself to cold facts. To put it in a different way, he is 
liable to support his recommendation through the use of special 
pleadings in place of using statistical facts, which may be verified. 

Conciseness and Clarity. — Some people are so constituted that 
they can tell their story in a few words and at the same time 
make it complete. Other people seem to be unable to think con- 
cisely. The first type are concise, and the second, verbose. 
From the standpoint of a busy administrator the less detail that 
he has to read and consider in order to get the facts, the more 
favorably is he disposed toward the proposition. Just as concise- 
ness means the ability to tell a story in as few words as possible, 
so clarity means making it impossible to misunderstand what is 
said. All other things being equal, the more concise, and the 
greater the degree of clarity of any proposal, the more likely it is to 
receWe favorable consideration on the part of the person to whom 
it is submitted, provided the report is complete. 

Substantiating Facts. —It is always well to remember that 
substantiating data, as included in recommendations, may or may 
not be based upon facts which can be substantiated. For example, 
the statement has recently been made, that within the last few 
years, there has been a very great increase in the number of crimes 
and felonies committed by individuals who have enjoyed excep- 
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tional educational advantages. It would probably be difficult to 
secure accurate, statistical data substantiating this statement. 
It may be true, or it may not be true, but so far as the authors 
are aware, no definite statistical figures have been collected. Sub- 
stantiating data may be statements as to matters of common 
knowledge, or they may be statistical data, or they may be state- 
ments which represent crystallized public opinion. 

So far as the statements submitted are matters of common 
knowledge, or so far as they are statements which actually repre- 
sent crystallized public opinion, it is practically immaterial whether 
substantiating facts are secured or not. At the present time, it 
would be unnecessary to secure substantiating statistical data to 
back up the statement that water flows down hill, this being a 
matter of common knowledge. It is today a matter of crystallized 
public opinion that all children are entitled to at least an elemen- 
tary education, with an opportunity to secure it at public expense. 
The time is rapidly approaching when crystallized public opinion 
will hold that the adult citizen is equally entitled, along with the 
youth, to extend his education both vocationally and in the field 
of general education. 

Substantiating facts as distinguished from substantiating data 
are needed whenever there is a difference of opinion, when the 
matter is not one of common knowledge, or where controversial 
issues are involved. Here, the actual data, as submitted, may be 
correct or incorrect, may be complete or incomplete, as the case 
may be. It is very necessary that whenever a supervisor finds it 
advisable to include actual substantiating facts, he should be very 
certain that they are correct and complete. Otherwise, he may 
cause embarrassment, not only to himself, but to his administra- 
tive superior. It is in these controversial issues that an opponent 
to a proposal is able to bring out certain actual facts, which may 
be used to cast a doubt upon the correctness of the facts, as 
presented. In this way the opponent can cloud the issue and 
delay action. 

Wherever it is necessary to use statistics, it is safe to use them 
only in proportion as they are known to be absolutely accurate, 
to be complete, and to be susceptible of but one interpretation. 
The number of children of school age in the secondary school-age 
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group is a matter of statistical fact, within a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. With respect to the question as to whether these 
children are in school, this fact can be interpreted in but one way. 
They are either in school, or they are out of school, but with 
regard to the question as to why they are in school or out of 
school, there can be many interpretations. On the other hand, 
there is at the present time a controversy as to the relations be- 
tween the amounts of money paid by the several States into the 
Federal Treasury and the relative amounts received back by these 
States, for various kinds of improvements or as grantsin aid. In 
answer to this question, as many different opinions have appeared 
as there are people who have undertaken to solve the problem, 
and each opinion is backed by a separate set of statistics. 

General Procedures. — Reference has already been made to 
the necessity for the supervisor to believe in his own program. 
The great danger is that he will make his recommendations solely 
from his own point of view. In other words, it may be a swivel 
chair recommendation. In proportion as he consults the opinion 
of others, confers with all interested parties, and goes over his 
proposed recommendations unofficially with his administrative 
superior in advance of his final formulation, he will be likely to 
secure their acceptance. Through conferences with others, espe- 
cially with interested parties and contact officials, he can secure 
information as to crystallized public opinion and as to matters of 
common knowledge. Through the same procedure he will be able 
to correct his own thinking and will be able to present his recom- 
mendations with the knowledge that he has the backing of his 
contact group, all of which is an extremely valuable asset. 

Following up Procedure. — Assuming that recommendations 
have been duly forwarded through the proper official channel, 
the Aipervisor is often faced with the question as to what to do as 
a follow up. He may do nothing, considering that in presenting 
his recommendations he has discharged his full responsibility. 
He may follow up the matter with his superior and may in certain 
cases find it desirable to check the delivery of his reeommendations. 
Where a recommendation must pass through the hands of a 
number of people in going through official channels, as in the case 
of a large organization, it may be overlooked, it may be “ pigeon- 
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holed,” it may be held up on account of the absence of some 
superior official, or, for some other reason, it may be delayed 
en route. Under these circumstances, it becomes a question for 
the supervisor as to whether he will or will not follow up his recom- 
mendations. Where he has turned in a definite recommendation, 
and after a reasonable length of time has heard nothing from 
it, it is entirely reasonable and proper for him to take steps to 
ascertain where it is and what has happened to it. 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the various ways in which a supervisor can financially em- 
barrass the administrative officer to whom he is immediately responsible? 

2. To what extent is a supervisor responsible for finances? 

3. Assuming that you are a supervisor in charge of a local program where 
it is proposed to establish a part-time apprentice education, prepare a recom- 
mendation to your administrator giving the information indicated in the outline 
on page 263. 

4. Distinguish between substantiating data and substantiating facts. 

5. Referring to the recommendations prepared under No. 3 would you 
consider the number of apprentices actually taken on by employers as sub- 
stantiating data or substantiating facts, with respect to the number that 
ought to be included in the apprentice education program? 

6. What kind of facts should a supervisor possess in recommending the 
establishment of an evening trade extension class? 

7. Answer the same question with regard to the establishment of a voca- 
tional agricultural class in a rural high school. 

8. Answer the same question with regard to the establishment of vocational 
home economies in a large city high school. 

9. In preparing recommendations for a program, is it better for the super- 
visor to proceed upon the basis of desirability or upon the basis of probability? 

10. If a recommendation is to be made for the establishment of any new 
vocational education program in any field with which you are familiar, with 
what particular individuals or groups would you consult, preparatory to 
making a specific recommendation? 

11. After having made a recommendation is a supervisor responsible for 
following up his recommendation? 


CHAPTER XV 
ORGANIZATION FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Preliminary. — This book has been written on the thesis that 
the supervisory function concerns itself with the improvement of 
the program. It is a generally recognized fact, that such im- 
provement depends very largely upon the improvement of the 
teachers who are connected with the program, just as the quality 
of the product of a manufacturing concern depends very largely 
upon the skill, the technical knowledge, and the job intelligence 
of the operating force. The supervisory function is, therefore, 
very intimately connected with the improvement of the teacher, 
and the improvement of teaching becomes a very important part 
of the supervisory function. It is extremely unfortunate that 
more supervisors have not recognized the great importance of the 
promotion of efficient teaching in the improvement of programs 
in vocational education. 

The General Teacher and the Vocational Teacher. — It is not a 
criticism of general education to point out that beyond a training 
in the general elementary arts many of the objectives are of an 
appreciation type, while with regard to many other lines of work 
there is among workers in the general educational field no con- 
sensus of opinion as to the objectives. This is also true with re- 
gard to manual training. For example, it is possible to get almost 
as many statements of educational objectives from manual training 
teachers as there are persons from whom the answer is requested. 
Withgregard to appreciation objectives, it-is evident that no 
definite concrete standards can be applied. Appreciation is really 
a state of mind and, as such, cannot be measured in terms of any 
concrete standard. In fact, an attempt to do so might easily 
defeat the whole purpose of the school program. Where there 
is no consensus of opinion as to objectives, it is usually difficult 
to apply standards with any degree of success. 

This being the case, it is quite possible for a mediocre teacher 
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serious criticism since he is dealing largely with objectives which 
cannot be subjected to accurate performance tests as applied to his 
pupils. In the field of vocational education, every individual fin- 
ishing a vocational course may be subjected to definite and concrete 
performance tests, and the standards applied are not those of the 
school, but those of actual life, as they exist in the occupation for 
which he is being trained. If the vocational program is to stand 
or fall by the ability of its students to meet performance test 
standards, no mediocre teacher can be allowed to continue in the 
work of the program. He must either be improved into a good or 
better teacher or he must be eliminated from the service. Hence, 
the supervisor of vocational education more than supervisors in 
any other field of education, must for the sake of the program see to 
it that adequate agencies are set up for the improvement of 
teachers and must regard this work as one of the most important 
parts of his supervisory program. In other words, the supervisor 
of vocational education has on his hands a continuous and never- 
ending up-grading problem. 

Ways and Means. — In general the supervisor of vocational 
education has at his disposal two quite distinct groups of agencies 
for the improvement of teaching. On the one hand, he can utilize 
to a greater or less extent existing institutions which are available 
to give organized teacher training. On the other hand, he has 
also at his disposal a number of agencies which he may use directly 
himself but which are unorganized in their character. When a 
supervisor arranges for certain courses to be given in the summer 
school of a State agricultural college, he is availing himself of an 
agency whose business it is to give organized teacher training and 
he has practically delegated the entire job to that agency. When 
he prepares the manuscript for a bulletin on methods of teaching, 
he is using a device which he is handling directly himself in an 
unorganized way so far as its use by teachers is concerned. 

Preémployment Training and Professional Improvement. — 
Whatever the ways and means a supervisor may adopt for the 
improvement of teaching, he must work primarily on either one or 
both of two theories. According to the first theory, teaching will 
be improved by progressively feeding into the organization better 
and better teachers who have been better and better trained 
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through various training agencies before they enter the occupation 
of teaching. This theory is similar to that held by many people 
that the country is going to be saved entirely by the education of 
the youth. According to the second theory the best way to im- 
prove teaching is to work with teachers after they have started in 
to teach. The first theory may be designated as the theory of pre- 
émployment training and the second, as the professional improve- 
ment of teachers in service. 

Until recently, the tendency has been to work almost entirely 
upon the first theory, in so far as general education is concerned. 
It is only within recent years that very much attention has been 
given to the improvement of teachers in service. In the initial 
stages of the development of vocational education under the present 
program the States, with few exceptions, delegated the teacher 
training program to State institutions on a purely preémployment 
basis. As the program has developed during the past eight or 
nine years, and more particularly in the past two or three years, 
more and more attention has been paid to the setting up of agen- 
cies for the improvement of the employed teacher, and this de- 
velopment bids fair, in the future, to become the more important 
phase of teacher training. 

The increased attention that is being given to the improvement 
of teachers in service is indicated by a recent ruling of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education with respect to the use of Federal 
funds for the salaries of qualified local supervisors of vocational 
agricultural, trade and industrial, and home economics education. 
In connection with this ruling the Board makes the following 
statement of policy: 


“ As the improvement of teachers in service is the most 
important immediate problem in the field of teacher training, 

rticularly in the case of part-time and evening school 
teachers, and as it is difficult under present teacher training 
plans to render this service in an efficient manner, the Federal 
Board believes it advisable to extend the use of teacher training 
funds to provide for this important phase of teacher training 
more directly than heretofore. Since local supervisors of 
vocational subjects should be directly responsible for the 
success of the local program for vocational education and the 
efficiency of the teachers under their supervision, they are the 
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logical persons to carry on informal specialized professional 
improvement with their own teachers* . . .” 


All of these considerations make it highly desirable that the 
educational work of the supervisor be very largely concerned 
with professional improvement rather than with preémployment 
training. He will get a far higher return, for example, through 
the giving of the right sort of courses in a summer school or 
through conferences, or through the work of an itinerant teacher 
trainer than he will through depending upon the future value of 
the preémployment training. As a matter of fact, it is becoming 
a debatable question. whether teacher training agencies could 
not render a much more effective service with employed teachers 
than with the group who are looking forward to employment as 
teachers. This statement refers only to the strictly professional 
training given for teaching as distinguished from the technical 
training which many of the institutions now give as a part of their 
curricula. The statement is also made on the assumption that 
before a teacher could be employed he must be a master of the 
content or skill to be taught. 

Devices for Giving Unorganized Educational Training. — 
Among the more common devices of which the supervisor can take 
advantage for carrying on unorganized work for the improvement 
of teaching are correspondence, publications of various kinds, con- 
ferences, the stimulation of committee work, group or training 
conferences, public speaking, and possibly correspondence courses. 
Fach of these devices is of maximum service under certain condi- 
tions and of relatively little service under other conditions. It 
has, therefore, seemed worth while to discuss each of them in 
greater detail. 

Correspondence. — There is a tendency on the part of certain 
supervisors to feel that a measure of their success is determined 
by the amount or the volume of their correspondence. This feel- 
ing is probably due to a certain amount of confusion between the 
admitted value of correspondence to the administrative function, 
and its actual value to the supervisory function. As a matter of 
fact, as an agency for improving teaching individual correspond- 

* Monograph No. 2, Federal Board for Vocational Education — Policies 
approved December 17, 1925. 
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ence is of but little value. In a few cases it may serve to give 
certain kinds of information as in the case of a teacher who writes 
in for certain references or who asks for information as to where 
certain courses are being taught. Admittedly, correspondence is 
the only way of reaching the isolated teacher without delay, and 
wherever it can be used it eliminates travel. People, as a rule, dis- 
like writing, and the busier they are, the more they refrain from cor- 
respondence. It is only a somewhat rare type of teacher who will 
regularly take his pen in hand and write the supervisor. He is 
much more likely to feel that he will postpone the question until 
the supervisor comes to see him. Moreover, where people do write 
in and get replies they frequently fail to use the information, due 
to procrastination, or because the information does not fit their 
particular situation, or because the situation has greatly changed 
since the original letter was written. 

Moreover, people seldom write what they really think for two 
reasons. First, very few people really say what they intend to 
say when they express themselves the first time. It requires dis- 
cussion and the opportunity to “rub up against ”’ other ideas 
and minds to clarify and straighten out most thinking. Second, 
in many cases, a man often hesitates to put what he really thinks 
on paper, if the proposition requires anything more than a routine 
answer to a routine question. In a conference, both individuals | 
always feel that what they say can be modified at any time, but 
that which is said officially on paper constitutes a permanent 
record which largely accounts for the attitude of many individuals 
toward correspondence. 

The situation is still further complicated by the fact that all 
the supervisor has to go on is what has been said in the letter of 
inquiry, unless it happens to be a case where the letter follows a 
conference between the supervisor and the teacher, or a case where 
the supervisor is very intimately acquainted with the local situa- 
tion. This means that in both cases, with the exceptions just 
noted, the supervisor never really knows what the whole situation 
is with respect to which his letter is to deal. Incidentally and 
finally, correspondence of more than the briefest type is expensive 
both in terms of the time of the supervisor and in terms of the 
demand on the supporting stenographic service. 
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Publications. — By publications is meant bulletins, news letters, 
magazine articles, and contributions to the press. All experience 
up to date has indicated that publications, when unsupported by 
some other service, have very little effect in promoting better 
teaching. It is quite a different matter, however, when the publi- 
cations are utilized in connection with individual or group confer- 
ences. In this connection, the experience of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education is typical. The trade and industrial ed- 
ucation staff developed a workable method for analyzing a trade, 
and demonstrated the use of that method through a series of bulle- 
tins, of which the first was an analysis of the machinists’ trade. 
This publication has been followed by a series of other bulletins on 
boiler making, on the manufacture of pottery, on brick laying, 
and on wall paper hanging. It is safe to say that when the first 
bulletin on the machinists’ trade was distributed, practically no one 
used it as a guide for setting up courses of instruction. This was 
the purpose for which the analysis had been originally developed. 
The difficulty was not in the publication itself, but in the fact 
that people did not understand how to use it. The same state- 
ment could be made in connection with certain publications issued 
by the Agricultural Education Service with regard to dealing with 
the application of analysis to agricultural enterprises. When these 
publications have been introduced to the teacher through confer- 
ences or through organized courses in curriculum building, they 
have been found to be of great service for the purpose for which 
they were intended. 

The average person seems to have lost the capacity to read con- 
structively in such a way as to specifically profit from the printed 
page without interpretative assistance. The reasons for this con- 
dition have been given in numerous publications of an educational 
character to which the reader is referred. 

The ordinary news letter undoubtedly does promote morale to 
a certain degree and, therefore, indirectly promotes efficiency in 
teaching. General articles contributed to either professional or 
non-professional magazines probably have but very little value in 
this particular field. Up to the present time the average voca- 
tional teacher has not shown an excessive interest in using profes- 
sional magazines, and contributions to popular magazines find 
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their chief value in the education of the public rather than in the 
education of the teacher. 

The Supervisor as an Educator.— A supervisor must be a 
fairly efficient teacher, the word teacher here being used in a broad 
and not in a narrow sense, as meaning an individual who modifies 
or affects the capacity or the thinking or the doing ability of 
others. As such a teacher, a supervisor must have a command 
of the three known educational procedures. One, the carrying on 
of conference work; two, the giving of instruction; and three, the 


imparting of information. 


The characteristics of these three edu- 


cational procedures are given in the following table: 


TABLE No. 20 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURES 


Ms 


Characteristics of 
a, Conference 


1. A pooling of experience. 


2. The organization of pooled 
experiences. 


3. No addition to the total 
group experience or con- 
tent as such. 


4, The relation of the instruc- 
tor and the learner does 


not exist. 


5. More or less common group 
experiences are necessary. 


6. There is a group objective. 


7. A trained conference leader 
is required 


3. 


Characteristics of 
Instruction 


. No pooling of experience. 


No organization of pooled 
experiences. 


An appreciation or doing 
ability not possessed be- 
fore. 


. The relation of instructor 


and learner does exist. 


. No common group experi- 


ence is necessary. 


. There is a group objective. 


. A trained instructor is re- 


quired. 


8. Utilizes a special technique. | 8. Utilizes a special technique, 


9. Size of group limited to the 
number permitting of free 
discussions, 


9. 


based upon the formal 
lesson, using at least four 
steps. 


Size of group limited to the 


effective economic teach- 
ing unit. 


Characteristics of Impart- 
ing Information 


1. No pooling of experience. 


2. No organization of pooled 
experiences. 


3. Addition of information 
not possessed before. 


4. The relation of informer 
and informee exists. 


5. No common information 
required. 


6. There is a group objective. 


7. The informer must possess 
information, to be im- 
parted. 


8. Utilizes steps 2 and 4 of 
the formal lesson. 


9. Size of group unlimited 
for presentation, theo- 
retically unlimited for 
testing, practically lim- 
ited according to work- 
ing conditions, 
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If the reader will study Table No. 20 he will observe that there 
are very marked differences in the characteristics of the three 
educational procedures. The second and third procedures are so 
well known and the special technique required has been treated 
in so many educational publications that it is unnecessary to discuss 
them in further degree of detail here, except to point out that these 
methods will probably find less place in the improvement work of 
the supervisor than the first or conference method. 

The Conference. — It is a somewhat interesting fact that The 
Conference, which is now regarded as a discovery, is, as a matter 
of fact, the oldest known method of teaching. The so-called 
Socratic Method, as carried out by Socrates, was really a form of 
conference work, whenever he discussed matters with a group. 
In fact, Plato’s Republic was nothing more than a report of an 
imaginary conference. The underlying pedagogy of the confer- 
ence is essentially that of Rousseau and, in general, that of Froebel, 
and of Pestolozzi. It is also interesting to note that in our modern 
educational programs, the seminar in the graduate school is the 
only representation of a typical conference. It is at least a curious 
fact, that one of the most thought-developing procedures known 
to educational practices only appears at the present time in the 
work carried on in the higher grades of advanced graduate 
work. 

The supervisor will find the conference particularly valuable 
because of two reasons. In the first place, a good supervisor never 
tells people officially that they are doing a poor job. In other 
words, he normally avoids setting up the recognized relation that 
exists between an instructor and a learner. In the second place, 
the kind of education which he must carry on does not involve 
the giving of additional information or the teaching of people how 
to do something that they could not do before to anywhere near 
the degree that it does involve assisting them to think more 
clearly, to think more deeply, and, in addition, to get their think- 
ing organized. 

Most supervisors think they know how to teach, because they 
have had some teaching experience. Most supervisors have had 
some experience as instructors in vocational schools, and in all 
probability they have had still more experience in imparting infor- 
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mation in general schools. But as yet they have had little or no 
experience in the use of the conference method. 

This situation leads to two results. First, the supervisor 
naturally turns to the educational procedures that he knows, or 
that he thinks he knows, and can use to the best advantage. 
Second, he fails to distinguish between situations where the im- 
parting of information or the giving of instruction is needed, and 
situations where the very setting up of relations as instructor and 
learner is liable to wreck the whole proposition. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education has conducted 
considerable research work on the development of the conference, 
and on the technique of conference leading, and has conducted 
certain training courses for conference leaders as a part of its 
research work. As a result there has been developed a technique 
which is entirely distinct from that of the formal lesson. 

Space will not permit of any detailed discussion of this special 
technique, but a few facts may be discussed. In the absence of 
the possession of a reasonable command of this special technique, 
the average supervisor will be unable to successfully use the con- 
ference as an educational procedure, and if he does not possess 
certain personal characteristics he had better not undertake to use 
it. On the other hand, where the proper technique is used and 
where the conference leader is personally qualified, the conference 
is probably the most effective agency that a supervisor can use 
in much of his educational work. 

The main difficulty that most untrained conference leaders 
experience is their inability to get-away from the attitude of an 
instructor. They find themselves unable to let a question develop 
through free discussion, but feel obliged to tell the group the 
conclusion that ought to be reached. They enter into arguments 
themselves and defend their own points of view when, as a matter 
of fact, this is the last thing they ought todo. They fail to realize 
that while many discussions do not apparently lead to a final 
definitely formulated conclusion, nevertheless the discussions very 
profoundly affect the thinking of the people who take part in them. 

Utilization of Committees. — Theoretically, committees can 
be used for three purposes. These purposes may be designated, 
for convenience, as types (A), (B), and (C). Type (A) committee 
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is formed of a group of experts to whom has been committed the 
doing of a certain job. This type is illustrated by a large number 
of committees formed during the war, and by the President’s 
commission appointed in 1914 to report on the need for national 
aid for vocational education. Type (B) is that form of a com- 
mittee which has been organized as an educational device, pri- 
marily for the good of the committee members. It is assumed 
that in such a committee the doing of the job intrusted to the 
committee members will be for them a highly productive educa- 
tional experience. Type (C) committee is organized as an admin- 
istrative device for the purpose of securing a presentation and a 
backing from the field, of some proposition which the supervisor 
does not wish to have appear as his own proposal. 

The product of type (A) committee should be, in theory, a 
highly valuable piece of work. This committee is supposed to 
be formed of experts, and the results of the committee work are 
supposed to represent the pooling of the highest grade of expert 
experiences. The product of the type (B) committee, as a product, 
is of secondary importance, while the product of the (C) type 
committee lies in the value of the committee members in the field 
which they represent, and consequently the backing which the 
proposition receives. 

Theory and Practice. — The foregoing paragraphs have under- 
taken to outline briefly the theoretical function of the three 
types of committees. In actual practice, however, theoretical 
situations rarely occur. All those who have worked on committees 
know that, as a matter of fact, one member usually dominates 
the work of the committee; that it is rarely possible to get a full 
meeting of the committee unless all members happen to be living 
near each other; that the chairman, or some other one member, 
usually does all the work and writes the report; and that the re- 
port is often accepted at a meeting of the committee at which a 
quorum is not present. The above statements would apply in 
general to all three types. 

With regard to type (B), there are certain other practical 
difficulties. Type (B) does not work to full advantage unless 
conference methods are used, and conference methods do not work 
well in this case because of two conflicting factors. On the one 
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hand, theoretically, the type (B) committee should be composed 
of people who are inexperienced and incompetent, if the committee 
is to be used primarily as an educational device. On the other 
hand, this very lack of competency or experience, in itself tends to 
prevent the full use of conference methods because these methods 
are based upon the assumption of the possession of adequate ex- 
periences within the group membership which can be pooled to- 
gether and organized. While this fact does not make the use of 
type (B) committees impossible, it does increase the difficulty of 
effective utilization of this type of committee and makes its use 
more difficult for the supervisor. 

Making the Best Use of Committees. — In general, a type (A) 
committee is most likely to function if it is composed of those 
who are interested, who are not conscripted for committee service, 
who have sufficient time to attend committee meetings, and who 
live near enough to each other so as to make possible the calling 
of frequent meetings. 

In theory, type (B) committees are of very doubtful value. In 
order to carry out the objective for which they are established, the 
supervisor must be a working member of the committee, which 
practically amounts to saying that it ceases to be a committee and 
becomes a conference over which the supervisor is conference 
leader, although he need not, and in all probability would not be 
its chairman. When a type (B) committee is used in this way, it 
is of considerable value to the supervisor, but it is a question 
whether it should be called a committee or a conference group. 

Type (C) is an entirely different committee from the two other 
types. The very purpose for which it is organized makes it de- 
sirable that it should appear as a committee, and as a committee 
which has worked independently of the supervisor. 

One of the qualities of leadership is to know when to use com- 
mittees and when not to use them, as well as the conditions under 
which any particular type of committee will best function. 

Public Speaking. — Public speaking belongs more with the ad- 
ministrative function than it does with the supervisory function. 
So far as the improvement of teaching is concerned it is doubtful 
if general speaking by the supervisor to large groups of teachers 
produces any more effect in the improvement of teaching than 
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does exhortation in any other field. About all that can be ex- 
pected from general speaking is the establishment of a ‘“ tempo- 
rary glow,” and this soon disappears. Public speaking has the 
advantage of bringing the supervisor before the public and of 
enabling him to make a certain kind of contact with a large num- 
ber of people, and in many cases to give a quid pro quo for service 
rendered. The supervisor who is willing to help out a committee 
which is having difficulty in finding a speaker for its program 
may, by accepting a speaking engagement, establish working 
relations whereby he will increase his contact group in a desirable 
way. With regard to the importance of public speaking on the 
part of the supervisor, it is well for him to bear in mind that as a 
device for promoting his program it probably has but little value, 
and he should be on his guard against giving too much of his time 
and energy to meeting the demands of this special type of service. 

Groups to be Served. — The typical groups with which a super- 
visor has to deal are (1) teachers, (2) members of his staff, (3) the 
general public, (4) labor organizations, (5) organizations or groups 
of employers, (6) general school groups or individuals, and (7) 
representative committees. For each of these groups, the various 
educational devices which have been discussed in the foregoing 
paragraphs have varying values. As an indication of these values, 
the authors have given in Table No. 21, their own estimate of the 
various devices when used in connection with the typical groups 
just mentioned. These figures merely represent their own opin- 
ions based upon their own experience, and the reader is at liberty 
to substitute other values based upon his own experience. The 
chief purpose for inserting the table is to draw the attention of 
the reader to the fact that in dealing with groups, having varying 
group characteristics, a supervisor must learn to “ cut according to 
his cloth.” 

Relative Importance of Educating Different Groups. — While 
the duty of the supervisor is primarily the improvement of teach- 
ing, and hence, his educational work is confined largely to teachers, 
nevertheless, he has a certain amount of educational work to do 
with all of the typical groups. It may be important to indicate 
the relative value of such educational work. An incorrect notion 
often prevails with regard to this responsibility. A rough estimate 
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TABLE No. 21 


Revative VALUE or Dirrerent Devices ror DirrerENT GROUPS 


a ar nennInETE 


Devices for Giving Training 


Seen Corre : ce Com- cee. Public 
Publica-| spond- ; Con- 
spond- : mittee Speak- 
tions ence fer- x 
ence Work ing 
Courses ences 
Teachers......... 1 2 5 4 10 1 
Stather tricone 0 3 0 6 10 0 
ublicvs soccer 0 1 0 0 0 6 
Labor organiza- 1 0 0 2 10 2 
tions 
Employers....... 2 0 0 2 10 2 
General school 1 1 0 1 7 
groups 
Representative 1 0 0 0 9 1 
committees 


as to the relative importance of educating these different groups 
with regard to the general promotion of the supervisor’s program 
is given in Diagram No. 29. 

The estimates as given are not based upon the degree to which 
coéperation is desirable, but upon the degree to which non-coép- 
eration tends to kill the program. For example, all experience 
has indicated that a vocational educational program with regard 
to which organizations of workers and employers in occupations 
have not been educated up to the point where they will intelli- 
gently codperate in the development of efficient programs and 
in #fe absorption of the trainees resulting therefrom, must be 
extremely inefficient socially. Representative committees are 
valuable to a program only so far as they have been educated, 
and if such committees are not connected in some responsible way 
with the program, the efficiency of educational work with them is 
very seriously affected. Teachers and staff members should be 
well informed on the vocational program, but it does not very 
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seriously impair the efficiency of the program if they are not 
given as much attention as certain other groups since they are 
within the immediate control of the supervisor. 


DIAGRAM No. 29 


RELATIVE ImporTANCE OF THE DirFERENT Groups TO THE SUCCESS 
OF THE SUPERVISOR’S PROGRAM 


Labor Organizations qua 


Employers a ee asa] 

Representative ea ERA 
Committees 

Teachers ae eS 

Staff SS SS 

Public eS 


Public School Group sams 


The general public is almost invariably well disposed toward 
vocational education and accepts it in principle as a matter of 
course. Hence, the degree to which it is educated beyond this 
elementary stage is not of vital importance to the program. 

The public school group has been given the lowest rating, not 
because its codperation is not highly desirable, but because, 
with a favorable attitude on the part of the public, added to the 
active codperation of educated groups of workers, of employers, 
and of representative committees, and with a fairly good staff of 
teachers a program can be very successfully carried out without 
any particular regard to the general educational public school 
group. As a matter of course, this group can, by codperation of 
an intelligent character, materially assist in the successful develop- 
ment of the program, and the value of such codperation should 
not be ignored or minimized, but with the backing of the other 
groups the general educational group, even if negative or opposed, 
cannot seriously retard the program, 
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Agencies for Giving Organized Educational Service. — It was 
mentioned in the beginning of this chapter, that this term refers 
to regular organized courses of instruction leading to college credit 
as commonly given in educational institutions. In general, so far 
as regular schools and colleges are concerned, these agencies take 
one or more of three forms. Residence courses, extension courses, 
and summer schools. In addition, instructional conferences, so- 
called, may also be utilized by the supervisor. The first three 
agencies need no special description. It is, of course, the duty of 
the supervisor to assume responsibility for the character of such 
courses as he may desire to utilize for the improvement of teach- 
ers. In the preémployment training of teachers this special re- 
sponsibility has not been recognized to any great extent either by 
State supervisors or by the great majority of teacher-training insti- 
tutions. The general situation is one where the teacher-training 
institution feels that it has the entire responsibility for this type 
of teacher training and the State supervisor accepts this point of 
view, thus failing to fully recognize that he is responsible for the 
efficiency of the program for whose operation these prospective 
teachers are being trained. 

It may be well to draw attention to the fact that, in our opinion, 
a supervisor has a very distinct responsibility for distinguishing 
between organized courses which teachers may desire to take for 
their own enjoyment or for extending the scope of their general 
education and courses which actually function in their own pro- 
fessional improvement. In the latter case, this discrimination 
should go far enough to take into consideration the actual content 
of these courses, as measured against the actual need of the 
teachers. 

Instructional Conferences. — The instructiona: conrerence differs 
from the true conference, as already described, chiefly in the fact 
that, the group objective is to definitely secure additional doing 
ability, so that to a certain extent, at least, the relation of the in- 
structor and learner is recognized. At the same time experiences 
are pooled, discussion is free, and maximum use is made of develop- 
ment methods by the conference leader. As an example of an 
instructional conference of this type, there was organized and con- 
ducted in Minneapolis, under the auspices of the Federal Board for 
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Vocational Education, a conference which the members of the 
various working groups attended for the specific purpose of learn- 
ing how to do something which they could not do before, or of 
learning how to do it better. These subjects included teacher 
training, conference leading, the training of continuation school 
teachers, and the development of programs of training in industrial 
plants. Under certain conditions, the instructional conference, 
which partakes of both the true conference and an instructing 
procedure, is of very great value to a supervisor. It is probably 
one of the most important and useful tools of his trade, if he knows 
how to use it. 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the relative advantages and disadvantages to the supervisory 
program as between existing institutions available for giving organized teacher 
training, and agencies for giving unorganized teacher training? 

2. Which is the more important from the standpoint of the improvement 
of the program, professional improvement, or pre-employment teacher training? 

3. In the preparation of bulletins for use in the improvement of teachers, 
is it better to issue a few large bulletins of a general character, or a great 
number of small bulletins of a specific character? 

4, Prepare a rating table on which to rate (1) the conference, (2) instruc- 
tion, and (3) the imparting of information with regard to the professional 
improvement of teachers, where these three educational procedures are used 
as alternative devices for the improvement of teachers. 

5. Is the conference method of more value in pre-employment teacher 
training or in the improvement of teachers? Give reasons for your answer. 

6. As a supervisor you desire to ascertain the proper content for an occupa- 
tional extension course in any given field of vocational education. Which 
of the following procedures would you use: (a) delegate the formulation of 
the course to a committee of instructors in that occupation, (b) develop the 
course yourselt in conference with a group of occupationally competent 
workers, (c) develop the course in cooperation with several other super- 
visors in your own field, or (d) compile the course from various textbooks or 
other publications. Give reasons for your particular choice of methods. 

7 Make a list of the kinds of publicity devices which a supervisor may 
use to good advantage. 

8. What invitations for public speaking should a supervisor refer to the 


administrator? edt 
9. How can a supervisor educate a labor organization or an employers 


organization? 
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10. What should be the educational objectives of the supervisor with 
regard to pre-vocational agencies? 

11. How, as a supervisor, would you proceed to educate others away from 
the idea that a vocational school is a dumping ground for pupils of low 


mentality? 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE SUPERVISOR AND RESEARCH 


Preliminary. — The question of the true relation of the super- 
visory function to the research function is still largely undeter- 
mined. The tendency has been to regard the supervisory function 
as involving a large amount of research. This has been the theory 
on which most institutions of higher learning have based their 
training courses for supervisory work in general education, and 
the tendency has been to carry this same theory over into the 
training for supervision in vocational education. 

It is not difficult to see why a certain amount of confusion of 
thought has arisen. It is the old story of confusion between the 
pay roll job “as is” and the functional theory. Moreover, the 
situation has been further complicated by the fact that the term 
research itself carries more than one meaning in different fields of 
human endeavor, and as a matter of fact, is somewhat loosely 
used. A consideration of the relation of the supervisory function 
to research, therefore, requires a certain amount of preliminary 
discussion, bringing out at least the authors’ point of view, with 
regard to this question, and making clear the conception on which 
this chapter is based. 

Types of Research. — When the various kinds of enterprises 
which are, in a general way, called research problems are examined, 
at least two distinct types, each distinguished by its own special 
technique, and each quite distinct from the other will be noted. 
For convenience, these two types may be designated as the 
academic and the scientific types of research. 

The type of research which the authors are designating here as 
academic is distinctly re search. It implies a going over of some 
special field of human endeavor for the purpose of securing facts and 
of assembling them for some special purpose. The ordinary type 
of survey is a very good example of this form of research. Its 
usual objective is merely to set up an accurate picture of conditions 
as they are. Its function is therefore to bring history up to date. 

285 
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It looks backward and not forward. Work of this kind is neces- 
sary and needs to be carried out accurately and completely with 
regard to a given objective, and this requires the acquirement and 
application of a special technique on the part of the searcher after 
such facts. In all its characteristics, however, this type of re- 
search is quite distinct from the other type of research which we 
have designated as the scientific type. 

As distinguished from the academic type of research, the 
scientific type always aims at adding to the sum total of human 
knowledge. It therefore looks forward to the future, and not back- 
ward into the past. It requires a special technique but of an entirely 
different character from that required for the academic research. 
Academic research concerns itself with facts after they have been 
established by experience. Scientific research concerns itself 
with experiments in order to determine new facts. Herein lies 
the fundamental difference between the two types of research. 

Special Characteristics of the Two Types of Research Workers.— 
Both these types of research require certain peculiar character- 
istics on the part of the successful practitioner, and these charac- 
teristics are not the same in the two cases. The first type of 
work can be carried on by any individual of reasonable intelli- 
gence who possesses the necessary patience and has command of 
the necessary technique. The second form of research, or the 
scientific type, requires a higher degree of intelligence, of think- 
ing ability, of resourcefulness, of inventive imagination, and a 
much broader, fundamental preparation. Individuals who can 
carry on the first type of research are common. Individuals 
who can carry on the second type are comparatively rare. 

Typical illustrations of the first type of research will readily 
occur to many readers. Good typical examples are (1) Federal 
Boggd for Vocational Education Bulletin No. 73, Part-time schools, 
A Survey of Experience in the United States and Foreign Countries, 
with Recommendations; (2) No. 87, Apprentice Education, A Sur- 
vey of Part-time Education and Other Forms of Extension Training 
in their Relation to Apprenticeship in the United States; (3) No. 99, 
Directory of Trade Schools; and (4) No. 100, Student Teaching in 
Agriculture, Training Through Observation and Student Teaching 
in the Land Grant Colleges. A classical example of the second 
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type of research is contained in the work of Michael Faraday. 
In the field of vocational education, a similar example is the work 
in the development of the use of the conference method in the 
improvement of foremanship as described in Federal Board for 
Vocational Education Bulletin No. 36, Part I, and in the Ninth 
Annual Report to Congress. 

The Organization of Experiences and Research. — Both types 
of research give information. The first, or academic type, gives 
old information in a new form. The second, or scientific type, 
gives new information. However this new information is secured, 
it becomes an addition to the total sum of human knowledge, or 
at least to that sum of human knowledge of which use can be made. 
When old experiences are brought together and set up in a new 
way, when their interrelations are pointed out and a picture of 
the situation “ as is’ is set up, the total sum of human knowledge 
may not have been increased, but the usability of that knowledge 
has been increased. 

There still remains, however, another function, that of the 
organization of new information and of old information into a new 
coherent whole. In the discharge of this organizing function, 
there is a combining of the old and the new for the purpose of 
putting over some kind of an objective, or strictly speaking, for use 
in connection with the putting over of the objective, since the 
mere possession of information does not enable any individual to 
attain an objective. For convenience, this function will be des- 
ignated as the organization of experience. The authors have em- 
bodied in this book experiences extending over a period of thirty 
or more years in educational work, the last half of which has been 
in the field of vocational education. Their objective has been to 
so organize these experiences that they will be of service to others 
coming into the field, or to those who are now working in the field 
of vocational education. In fact, the principles involved in super- 
vision, as discussed in this book, apply equally as well in the field 
of general education as in the field of vocational education. In 
doing this work, they have not strictly followed either the academic 
or the scientific method of research. Had they followed the 
former, they would in all probability have sent out a number of 
questionnaires and in other ways secured, as far as possible, a 
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collection of fact-data, as to what is being done in the field of su- 
pervision and as to how it is being done. Had the authors fol- 
lowed the second method, they would have tried out various theories 
of supervision in practice with the object of developing new and 
improved methods of procedure. As a matter of fact, they have 
done neither, but have merely organized their own experiences 
together with certain expressions of opinion based upon these 
experiences. Whatever name may be given to this type of pro- 
cedure, it is obviously neither purely academic nor purely scientific 
research. 

The Supervisor and Research. — The practical questions to be 
discussed are those dealing with the relation of the supervisor to 
these two types of research. The third procedure, just described 
and illustrated, he must use. In other words, he must organize 
experiences as a preliminary to almost any decision which he must 
make, or any plan which he desires to formulate. In the making of 
such decisions, he must go through the steps of assembling all 
functioning facts. Some of these facts may be in his possession, 
while others may not. Some of these facts may be in existence, 
and may be secured through academic research. Other necessary 
functioning facts may not be included in the sum of human 
knowledge, and must, therefore, be secured through experimental 
research of a scientific type. Hence, both types of research should 
be utilized by the supervisor. 

In a previous chapter the successive steps which must be fol- 
lowed in working out the managerial problem were discussed. 
The reader will recall that the second step requires the assembling 
of all functioning facts. These functioning facts are commonly 
divisible into three groups. The first group consists of functioning 
facts known to the supervisor, the second group consists of function- 
ing facts that are known to somebody, but are not known to the 
supervisor, and the third group consists of functioning facts un- 
known by the supervisor and also unknown by all other persons. 
In practice, we may have any one of three situations: First, all 
facts may be known to the supervisor, and this is very rarely the 
case; second, all facts may be. within the realm of human 
knowledge, this is more frequently the case; and third, some 
facts may be known to the supervisor, some facts may be known 
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to someone, but not to the supervisor, and some facts may be not 
known to anyone. This latter situation is more common than is 
usually supposed, and a failure to recognize it often accounts for 
failures in supervisory work. <A good illustration of this situation 
is found in the discussion on “‘ Community Psychology,”’ as set up 
in Chapter X, where it was pointed out that the failure to properly 
evaluate the community attitude has wrecked many supervisory 
programs. 

The preceding discussion can be set up in an algebraic form, as 
follows: 


Let z= the summation of all necessary functioning facts. 
Let a@ = functioning facts known to the supervisor. 
x = functioning facts in existence but not known to the 
supervisor, 
and y = functioning facts not known to anyone. 
Thenz=a+e2r+y. 


Evidently, the facts represented by (x) must be secured through 
academic research and those represented by (y) must be secured 
through scientific research. It is further evident that any attempt 
on the part of the supervisor to evaluate the facts, to derive ideas 
therefrom, to develop plans, or to execute plans, is bound to be 
extremely inefficient, and in fact, practically worthless, so long as 
any of the facts represented by (x) and (y) are not in his posses- 
sion. The supervisor must, therefore, depend upon academic 
research for all of his “ 2’s”’ and on scientific research for all of 
his “ y’s.”’ This is essentially the relation which research bears 
to the supervisory function. 

An Illustration. — As an illustration of the above theoretical 
discussion, let us assume that a supervisor has to discharge the 
responsibility of recommending a plan of apprenticeship training 
in a certain city. He knows that there are various plans of ap- 
prenticeship training in operation in various cities, which informa- 
tion constitutes his a in the above formula. In each of these 
cities, those who are carrying out these apprentice training plans 
are familiar with the details as to the organization and with the 
degree to which the plans are working out successfully. This 
information, being known to others, but not known to the super- 
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visor, constitutes the x value in the formula for this particular 
problem. Let us further assume that, up to the present time, no 
one knows how to secure the right kind of a boy for an apprentice, 
what are the desirable qualifications for an apprentice in any given 
trade, the proper form of indenture, or the most efficient distribution 
of responsibilities between trade organizations, employers’ organiz- 
ation, and the public, as the party of the third part. These are 
facts which, up to date, are unknown and, therefore, constitute 
the y value in the above formula. 

The facts represented by x can be secured by academic re- 
search and the facts represented by y must be secured by scien- 
tific research. In this connection, it should be noted that one of 
the inherent difficulties in dealing with the whole apprenticeship 
question, at the present time, is that we are trying to solve the 
problem on an (a + 2) basis, and it probably will be necessary to 
continue to do so until the y values have been made known on an 
experimental basis. 

Supervisory and Research Functions. — Theoretically the super- 
visor, from the standpoint of functions, should not be expected to 
carry on either the academic or the scientific types of research. 
He utilizes the results secured from both of these types of research. 
Under a theoretically perfect functional organization there would 
be a supervisor with an academic research specialist and a scientific 
research specialist working with him. The supervisor would deter- 
mine what problems should be solved and would utilize the results, 
but he would not do the research work himself. 

Entirely independent of the theory there are certain reasons 
why it is undesirable for the supervisor to directly undertake 
research work. In the first place, the type of individual who can 
do successful academic research work is almost the direct antith- 
esis of the individual who makes a good supervisor, and the same 
sta€ément will hold true to a somewhat less degree in the case of 
scientific research. Any form of training puts its stamp upon a 
man, or, if one prefers, acts as a selective screen in turning out the 
kind of individual best fitted to do that type of work. Whichever 
of these two theories be accepted, the type of individual who has 
been markedly successful in training for research work is not the 
type of individual who is likely to be most successful as a super- 
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visor. In the second place, research work requires concentration, 
leisure, freedom from other demands, and, above all, time. All 
of these are conditions which the supervisor cannot meet, and at 
the same time properly discharge his true supervisory responsi- 
bilities. 

The above reasons may be taken to account for the fact that 
up to the present time there has been very little research work suc- 
cessfully carried out either by supervisors or by administrators 
in educational fields. Practically all research, good, bad, or 
indifferent, has been carried on in the colleges and universities 
for the simple reason that it is only within their walls that the 
opportunity for concentration, for leisure, and for unlimited time, 
uninterrupted by detail, can be secured. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that under the theory that everybody 
should be trained in research, as held by most colleges, research 
problems are given to all students, regardless of whether they do 
or do not possess the special ability which is necessary for the 
really efficient research individual. This theory has resulted in a 
great deal of so-called research work which has contributed very 
little to the progress of education. It is also unfortunate that 
under the present type of college administration, practically all 
training is given in the technique of the academic type of research, 
when, as a matter of fact, what is really needed in both general 
and vocational education is a far wider use of the scientific types 
of research. 

The Use of Research by the Supervisor. — If the previous dis- 
cussion has served its purpose, it has convinced the reader that 
the supervisor, as such, is a consumer and not a producer in the 
field of research. In other words, research becomes, for the 
supervisor, a supporting service which is necessary, but which is 
not directly a part of the supervisory function. The general 
relation that exists between research, administration, supervision, 
and the job is illustrated in Diagram No. 30. 

Since research serves both administration and supervision in the 
same way, both functions have been included in the diagram. 

Practice as Related to Theory. — The discussion up to the 
present time has been developed on a functional basis. As a 
matter of fact, we rarely find the functions of supervision, admin- 
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istration, and research as clearly separated as has been assumed in 
the preceding discussion. When we consider pay roll jobs, we find 
that rarely, if ever, does a given pay roll job include but one of 
these functions. Under average conditions the relation between 
supervision and administration may be indicated by Diagram 


DIAGRAM No. 30 


RESEARCH AS A SUPPORTING SERVICE 


The Job 


No. 31, figures I and II. In some few cases there have been em- 
ployed by school departments individuals whose functions are 
purely research, as indicated by figure III in the same diagram, 
in which cases the research function has been clearly separated 
from the other two. 

The theoretical situation in the work of a staff is indicated by 
the inner circle in figure IV. In most cases, however, there is a 
certain shifting of the division lines between these different func- 
tigas so that the administrator has some secondary supervisory 
responsibilities, the supervisor has some administrative responsi- 
bilities, and some research work is carried on byeach. This arrange- 
ment is equivalent to rotating the division line, counter-clockwise, 
as shown on the diagram. If the three dividing lines in figure IV 
are moved clockwise, another combination is secured, and if the 
angle between the radii representing the dividing lines is changed, 
and the radii are moved like the hands of a clock, an infinite variety 
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of overlapping of function on the different pay roll jobs of the staff 
will result. All of these situations exist in actual practice. 


DIAGRAM No. 31 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERVISION, ADMINISTRATION, AND RESEARCH ON 
Pay Roxu Joss 


Supervisory Job Administrative Job 


Supervision Administration 


Supervision 
It 


Typical Staff Organization 


Administration 
Research Job Supervision 
Research 
nt Research 


IV 


Research Objectives and Supervision. — The possible range 
of objectives for supervisory research is infinite, but: there are 
in general certain general objectives which are peculiar to the 
work of the supervisor as distinguished from the work of the 
administrator. The more important of these objectives are as 


follows: 
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a. To collect statistical data. 

b. To develop better procedures for dealing with groups. 

c. To develop a better school organization for attaining given 
objectives. 

. To secure more efficient courses of study. 

To make a survey of educational opportunities. 

To secure better functioning content. 

To determine the efficiency of a vocational program. 

_ To determine the minimum necessary teaching conditions. 

To develop better methods of teaching. 


S FAM & 


Of the above objectives, a, e, and f may be attained through 
academic research and the remainder, if really of value to the 
supervisory program, may be attained through scientific research. 

Table No. 22 indicates the relative value of the preceding objec- 
tives to the supervisor’s program. As in other cases the values 
given are based upon the experience of the authors, and the reader 
will find it interesting to set up corresponding values based upon 
his own experience, if he has had experience in supervision. 


TABLE No. 22 


RELATIVE VALUES OF VARIOUS OBJECTIVES 


Given Objectives 


Relative value to the super- 
VISOrY, PLOSTAM a. emeeclo et Lo) LO Se Oe GeO is eal 3 


Methods of Carrying on Research Problems. — The statistical 
research is for the purpose of securing correct statistical data, 
usually for checking or control purposes. The common errors in 
this type of research are the acceptance of figures which are not 
comparable when secured from® different localities. Statistical 
data can only be compared when they are based upon an absolutely 
uniform formula, in which all variables except one have the same 
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values. A good illustration of a difficulty of this kind appears in 
the financial reports, made to the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, showing reimbursement made from Federal funds, in 
which practically no two States base their report upon the same 
reimbursement unit. One State may report a reimbursement to a 
city board of education, and another State report a reimburse- 
ment to ten different schools within a city. Obviously any at- 
tempt to use this information as indicating the number of schools 
reimbursed is useless and will continue to be useless until all States 
agree upon a uniform method of reporting by schools. 

A second error is in the attempt to secure information to a high 
degree of accuracy, by statistical research, with all of its attend- 
ant expense, where the situation can be determined with sufficient 
accuracy as a matter of common knowledge. For example, 
everyone knows that large numbers of young people drop out 
of school immediately or soon after they reach the age of volun- 
tary school attendance. A number of surveys have been made at 
a considerable expense for the purpose of determining whether this 
percentage is 75, 80, or 85, when, as a matter of fact, it does 
not make any difference what the exact percentage is, so long as 
it is known that there is a large group of this type. 

A third error is in the interpretation of statistical data in a way 
which the data do not justify. It has been assumed for ex- 
ample, that data showing the number of pupils dropping out 
of school as soon as they could, meant the number dropping out 
on account of economic pressure. In the same way it has been 
assumed that good citizenship would be vastly improved if the 
percentage of illiteracy were cut down, and that the relative good 
citizenship and intelligence of the inhabitants of different States 
could be predicated on such percentages. A whole series of 
examples of a similar character will readily suggest themselves to 
the reader. 

Two Methods in Statistical Research. — There are in general, 
two methods for carrying on a statistical research. First, by using 
the principle of progressive elimination, and second, by using the 
principle of collecting and comparing all data. According to the 
first method, data are collected in progressive groups in such a 
way that the amount of data that is required is continually re- 
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duced for each successive step in the carrying out of the research 
problems. As an illustration, suppose it is desired to set up a 
program of vocational education in a given community. Ac- 
cording to the method of elimination, the following steps may 
be carried through: 

1. The determination of the number of occupations within the 
community. 

2. The elimination from this list of all those occupations for 
which training is not theoretically practicable under organized 
school conditions. 

3. The elimination from this list of all those occupations for 
which training is not practical owing to such factors as com- 
munity psychology, character of equipment required, possibility 
of securing qualified teachers, or adequate space for housing. 

4. The elimination of all those occupations for which there was 
not a satisfactory market demand. 

Out of a possible 100 occupations, secured in answer to the first 
question, 75 may be found to be theoretically trainable. Of 
these 75, 40 may be found to be practically trainable, and 
of these only 10 may show a market demand sufficient to warrant 
the setting up of a training program. The actual work of deter- 
mining functioning content, of setting up an organization, of 
securing qualified teachers, and all the rest of the necessary de- 
tailed work would only be carried out with 10 of these occupations 
instead of with the original 100. 

According to the second method, the 100 occupations would be 
identified, the functioning contents would be determined, teachers, 
equipment, and housing facilities would be secured, the entire 
program would be set up and advertised, and if a sufficient number 
of applicants appeared for the entire 100 occupations, instruction 
woyld be started in all of them. If an insufficient number of 
applicants appeared for certain training courses, or it were sub- 
sequently found that a number of these occupations could not be 
practically taught under school conditions, they would either be 
abandoned or carried on in an inefficient way. All qualified 
applicants would be trained and no question would be raised as 
to whether the employer would hire them after they were trained. 

A set of forms issued by the Federal Board for Vocational 
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Education, on the principle of elimination by progression, will be 
found in Appendix A of this book. Illustrations of surveys con- 
ducted according to the second method will be found in the sur- 
veys made in Minneapolis, Minnesota, Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
Richmond, Virginia, by the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, as well as in the well-known Cleveland 
Survey, and in a number of other educational surveys, of a similar 
character. In each of these surveys an attempt was made to 
secure all data for purposes of comparison, but so far as the 
authors are aware of the fact the principle of elimination was 
not used. 

One other factor with regard to typical surveys may be men- 
tioned. Many surveys carried on according to the second prin- 
ciple, have expended money and time in securing data which is 
already in existence with a sufficient degree of accuracy. The 
following illustration is perhaps far-fetched, but will serve to illus- 
trate the point under discussion. In the imaginary survey that 
has already been used as an illustration, it may be quite possible 
to secure at first hand a list of all of the 100 occupations in the 
community with very little expenditure of time and effort. In 
all probability those occupations are all listed by the Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, or the Manufacturers’ Association, 
and can be secured in a few minutes by calling at the offices of 
either of these organizations. In the same way, the records of the 
school attendance officer and various records in the office of the 
superintendent of schools are, in most cases, entirely adequate to 
indicate with sufficient accuracy the size of the out-of-school or 
employed group of secondary school age. Such sources of infor- 
mation as the United States Census Reports and school census 
returns in small communities, especially in agricultural communi- 
ties, the information in possession of the local banker, the local 
grange official, or even the county agent who has been working 
in that community for a considerable number of years give 
a quick return and are sufficiently accurate for all essential 
purposes. 

Devices for Dealing with Groups. — In vocational education, 
various types of organizations, such as the short-unit course, the 
part-time codperative school, the non-cooperative full-time day 
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school, or the evening extension schools for “ins and outers” 
have been developed. Each of these devices is adapted for serving 
a certain group, under certain conditions. The purpose of this type 
of research should, therefore, be to determine the conditions of ad- 
mission, the group characteristics, and the conditions under which 
each special type of organization will function best under the 
special working conditions. 

The common errors which occur in this type of research are 
almost entirely due to using the academic rather than the scien- 
tific type. The common method of procedure is to find out what 
somebody else has done, and try to copy it. The correct method 
of procedure is to regard it as a problem for scientific research. 
When so carried on, the sources of data are almost entirely indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals. 

A good example of a very simple piece of research work carried 
on in this way is the setting up of a trade extension course for 
ornamental plasterers in the city of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
where the character of the organization and the particular func- 
tioning content were practically set up by the men enrolled in the 
class. The interpretation of data under these conditions be- 
comes a very important part of the problem, since it is largely based 
upon individual opinion, and discounting factors have to be used, 
as discussed in Chapter VI. 

The Improvement of School Organization. — The purpose of such 
research is obvious. The common errors are the same as those dis- 
cussed under the heading of ‘‘ Devices for Dealing with Groups.” 
Obviously such a research must be based upon accurate knowledge 
as to where the present school organization is weak. The only 
really serviceable method is the actual use of experimental work. 
An illustration of such a piece of research work occurred in the 
supervisory experience of one of the authors where, in the case of 
thé%printing department of a trade school, the instructor was told 
that he was to work on no time schedule, as described in a previous 
chapter. The sources of data therefore can only be the results of 
experiment and the interpretation of such data must be made with 
great care. In the case of the illustration just given the particular 
organization which was tried out’ resulted in a very distinct in- 
crease in the efficiency of the training as checked against the 
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progress of boys in the same department with the same instructor 
during several previous years. 

To Secure More Efficient Courses of Study. — Efficiency factors 
have already been discussed.* Until standards have been devel- 
oped and the possibility of securing acceptable evidence has been es- 
tablished, such research work is of no value. This form of research 
also calls for experimental work, if it is to yield satisfactory results. 
As in preceding cases, the most common error is in merely copying 
courses of study — that is, in substituting academic research for 
scientific research. The methods consist essentially in deter- 
mining through the application of standards, the present value of 
a course of study, in devising changes which it is hoped or expected 
will result in improvement, and then proceeding on an experi- 
mental basis under controlled conditions. 

A good typical example of such a piece of research work will be 
found in the description of the development of foreman training 
work in the Ninth Annual Report to Congress of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. An examination of the chart on page 202 
showing the origin and development of this particular example 
of research work will show that it was carried on over a period of 
years, under very widely varying conditions, with a number of 
different conference leaders, in a wide variety of industrial plants, 
and with a correspondingly wide variety of different types of fore- 
men. Asa result, the present technique is far more efficient than 
that which was first developed, and has resulted in a much higher 
degree of efficiency. ‘ 

Survey of Educational Opportunities. — This particular form of 
a survey has already been covered in the discussion on statistical 
research and needs no further elaboration. It is one of the most 
common surveys which are made, and as commonly made is 
probably one of the least useful. It is one which has always 
appealed strongly to certain types of supervisors; it is the one 
which, under most conditions, they would better avoid unless they 
are in a position to handle it by the method of elimination, and 
even then, it can be frequently avoided by taking advantage of 

* A good example is contained in Bulletin No. 103, Methods of Teaching 
as Applied to Vocational Education in Agriculture, Published by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
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available sources of information, such as have been heretofore 
discussed. A comparison of a number of recent surveys shows 
that the average American community runs very true to form, 
that the situation with regard to the distribution of occupations, 
at least in any given field, is about the same in all of the average 
American cities. For example, there is probably no appreciable 
difference between the percentage of office workers in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and Boston. There will be small variations in the num- 
ber of those employed in the different commercial occupations, but 
recent studies have indicated that these variations will be so small 
that they can be neglected. The same has been found to be true 
with regard to the distribution between different kinds of com- 
mercial occupations. Out of the total number of persons em- 
ployed in office occupations, there are probably about the same 
percentage of file clerks in any ordinary American city. It is 
only where some abnormal situation exists, that a special survey 
is required, and that it is not perfectly safe to proceed upon the 
assumption that the average figures are sufficiently accurate for 
all purposes. 

In terms of the formula given where z = a+ 2+ y, as discussed 
on page 289, it begins to look as though for this particular form of 
research x could be easily evaluated, and that under normal condi- 
tions, there is little or no need of bothering with y, as it applies to 
a particular normal American community. 

Securing Better Functioning Content. — Ever since the initiation 
of the program for vocational education, one of the most serious 
situations with which supervisors have had to deal has been the 
lack of information as to what constitutes true functioning con- 
tent for various training courses. This is not the place to discuss 
thisguestion in detail but it may be briefly mentioned that origi- 
nally, the general theory as to proper methods for determining 
content as carried out in the general schools was carried over into 
the field of vocational education. Drawing was drawing, mathe- 
matics was mathematics, and like “ pigs is pigs,” science was 
science. 

Under this theory courses were organized in related subjects 
which did not differ essentially from those given in the general 
high school, and which it was assumed could be given to groups of 
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pupils regardless of the special form of vocational education for 
which they were securing training. This situation was due to 
two causes. First, following the usual school procedure, these 
courses were set up on a “swivel chair” basis by individuals 
who had no contact or special knowledge as to the actual occu- 
pational content. The second reason was that this occupational 
content, special skills, special technical knowledge, and special 
problems had never been set down on paper and only existed in 
the minds, experiences, and training of successful practitioners 
of the various occupations. No vocational educator knew what 
a painter really had to know or exactly what skill he must possess 
in order to successfully carry on his trade. The same could be 
said with regard to the occupations of the farm, of the home, and 
as to commercial pursuits, as well as with regard to practically all 
of the gainful occupations listed in the United States Census 
Report. 

As the program of vocational education of secondary grade has 
developed, it has become more and more evident that each occu- 
pation has its own special values in terms of the factors in the 
Richard’s formula, and that between different occupations there is 
very little in common either as regards skill or technical knowl- 
edge, and only to a very moderate extent in the general vocational 
content. 

Since up to the present time but comparatively few occupations 
have been analyzed for the actual functioning content, and since 
in many cases the related subject matter courses do not contain 
the actual functioning content, and do contain a great deal of con- 
tent which does not function, the improvement of the content of 
training courses is one of the most important phases of the im- 
provement program of the supervisor of vocational education. 

In doing this work he has at his disposal certain analytic pro- 
cedures which have been well defined and which have been devel- 
oped largely by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
particularly in the fields of agricultural and in trade and industrial 
education. These methods, however, have been only applied in 
a very limited number of cases, so that at the present time, the 
occupations whose functioning content is definitely known can 
probably be counted on the fingers of both hands. One essential 
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characteristic of these analytical procedures is the full recognition 
that the only accurate source of correct information is from in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals who have successfully pursued 
the occupation itself. 

Examples of the application of this procedure will be found 
(1) in Federal Board Bulletin No. 52, Theory and Practice, Ma- 
chinist’s Trade; (2) Bulletin No. 67, A Survey and Analysis of the 
Pottery Industry; (3) Bulletin No. 69, An Analysis of the Railway 
Boilermaker’s Trade; (4) Bulletin No. 74, Analyzing a Potato 
Enterprise; (5) Bulletin No. 75, Analyzing a Poultry Enterprise; 
(6) Bulletin No. 88, Analysis of the Management of a Farm 
Business; (7) Bulletin No. 95, An Analysis of the Trade of Brick- 
laying; (8) Bulletin No. 101, Analysis of the Management of a 
Corn-Growing Enterprise; and (9) Bulletin No. 102, An Analysis 
of the Trade of Paper Hanging. These bulletins as just stated 
illustrate the application of a certain analytical procedure to the 
determination of content. A number of other applications have 
been made by research departments of certain universities among 
which are the University of California, and by certain State de- 
partments, notably Idaho, Washington and New York. 

Certain textbooks have also been published which describe 
various methods of analysis for the determining of functioning 
content on both productive and managerial jobs, and certain 
others which have developed the special content of specific occu- 
pations.* 

The difficulty at present seems to be due chiefly to the inability 
of the supervisor to utilize the results of analyses in the setting up 
of improved courses of study, and it is only fair to point out that 
up to the present time but little provision has been made for assist- 
ing supervisors in doing this work or in training others to do it. 

e making of such an analysis is not, strictly speaking, a part of 
the supervisory function. The utilization of the results of analyses 
in the building up of a more efficient curriculum is primarily a 


* “How to Teach a Trade,” by R. W. Selvidge; “The Instructor, The 
Man and The Job” and “The Foreman and His Job,” by Charles R. Allen; 
“Mathematics and the Machinist’s Job,” by Frank Cushman; and “ Auto- 
motive Repair,” 4 Vols., by J. C. Wright. 
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part of the supervisory function. It therefore becomes a part 
of the duty of the supervisor either to equip himself to carry on 
analytic work and to develop special training courses to meet the 
needs of special training groups by drawing from an analyzed con- 
tent on what has been called the “ cafeteria ” basis, or he must 
possess the ability to train others to do this work for him. As pre- 
viously stated, the supervisor now has at his disposal a number 
of fairly reliable analyses, and there are now coming into the field 
of vocational education specialists who are specifically equipped 
to make more analyses of this character, and to train others to 
make them. 

Relation of Analysis to Occupational Content. — It has already 
been stated that analytic processes can be extended progressively 


DIAGRAM No. 32 


Staces oF DEVELOPMENT OF CONTENT AS DETERMINED BY ANALYSIS 


into more and more detail. In Diagram No. 32, let the line MN 
represent the entire content of an occupation which is assumed to 
be fully in the possession of a qualified instructor. Let the triangle 
KM’ N’ represent that portion of the content which has been 
made a matter of record. If we think of the line MN as being 
moved into the successive positions of a, b, c, d, e, and f respectively, 
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the portion of the line M N included within the triangle, and here- 
after designated by a, b, c, d, e, and f, represents that portion of the 
total occupational content which is not only in the possession of 
the instructor, but which has been made a matter of record. The 
corresponding dotted portion of these lines represents information 
which is also in the possession of the instructor, but which has not 
been made a matter of record. 

One possible series of steps in the development of a content 
analysis is indicated by the captions above the lines representing 
the different positions of the line MN. Evidently, as the line 
MN is moved to the right, the content, which is a matter of 
record, becomes greater and greater until the line MN coincides 
with the line M’ N’, and all of the information which was originally 
in the possession of the instructor only, has become a matter of 
record, 

Since the development of content analyses is in all stages of 
progression for different occupations, from that indicated by the 
point (K) to that indicated by the line M’ N’, the supervisor will 
evidently find himself in the situation where he must deal with all 
of the intermediate positions for any given occupation. Inso doing, 
he has two quite distinct problems. First, he must obtain in 
some way that portion of the content which is represented by the 
dotted line; and second, he must see that the instructors are capable 
of using the completely organized occupational content on an 
instructional basis. The completion of the analysis to whatever 
extent is desirable or necessary, according to the position of the 
line MN, he can and should secure through the services of an ex- 
pert analyst. The training of the instructor to use this content 
is strictly a responsibility of the supervisor, and is a phase of 
teacher training on a professional improvement basis. 

#Under present conditions, a supervisor can feel very sure that 
the product of preémployment teacher training courses probably 
cannot successfully make analyses, and very surely cannot utilize 
analyses in setting up courses of study because this particular kind 
of research has not, up to the present time, been adequately included 
in preémployment teacher training programs. In proportion as 
this particular type of training is introduced into preémployment 
teacher training courses, on the level of doing ability, the supervisor 
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will find this particular part of his supervisory job becoming less 
and less, but at the present time, he can feel very certain that it 
must represent a considerable part of his professional improvement 
work with teachers in service. 

Determining the Social Efficiency of Vocational Programs. — 
One of the things which is at present attracting a great deal of 
attention in educational circles is the social efficiency of educational 
programs, and this same interest is finding its way into the field 
of vocational education, and legitimately so. Attention has al- 
ready been directed to the fact that one of the things which the 
supervisor must do is the setting up of standards, and the applying 
of those standards. As in other cases, there is a serious danger in 
the tendency to carry over into the field of vocational education 
procedures and standards which are finding wide use in the field of 
general education. It would seem hardly necessary to again point 
out that the difference in objectives and in the conception of the 
social value of the job, between general education on the one hand, 
and vocational education on the other, profoundly affects the whole 
question of determination of social efficiency. 

Whatever may be asserted as to the social value of general 
education, and whatever differences of opinion may exist in that 
field as to the special character of its social value, there is prac- 
tically no question as to the special social value of vocational 
education. It is a social device for the purpose of more efficiently 
conserving natural and human resources. It is fundamentally 
an economic rather than a welfare agency of society. Hence, the 
standards by which the value of any vocational program is to be 
measured, must be fundamentally economic in character. 

This fact is an advantage, in that the results of applying stand- 
ards to a vocational program can be made largely if not entirely 
statistical, and hence quantitative. Since the whole question of 
standards has been very thoroughly discussed in Chapter XI 
a further discussion is unnecessary in this chapter. It does seem 
desirable, however, to draw attention to certain dangers and 
errors into which a supervisor is liable to fall. Among these 
may be mentioned certain devices for securing acceptable evi- 
dence which are in common use in the general educational field, 
and which, at the present time, are being made the basis of a large 
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amount of research work. Table No. 23 is intended to be sugges- 
tive as to the difference between the standard devices for securing 
acceptable evidence of program efficiency and the kind of accept- 
able evidence which research in the field of vocational education 
must ultimately place at the diposal of the supervisor in a workable 
and reliable way. 


TABLE No. 23 


REAL AND Pseupo STANDARDS FOR THE EFFICIENCY OF A VOCATIONAL 


PROGRAM 
Real Standards Pseudo Standards 
1. Ability to secure a job. 1. Academic grades or marks. 
2. Ability to hold a job. 2. Intelligence quotient. 
3. Ability to progress in the occu- | 3. Aptitude tests. 
pation. 4. Interest in asking for training. 
4. Increased earning power. 5. Enrollment. 
5. Performance ability. 6. Mortality. 
6. Range and scope of the program. | 7. Length of exposure. 
7. Proportion of groups served. 8. Evidences of work done with a 
8. Meeting occupational demands. small portion of a special group. 
9. Making special empirical de- 
mands. 


Evidently the partial list of items in the “ real’ column are 
all theoretically capable of statistical determination, and are the 
results of meeting the efficiency standards, given on page 214. 
At the present time there is no general agreement in the 
field of vocational education as to exactly how such statistics 
should be secured, nor is there any agreement as to a uniform 
method of setting up such statistics. For example, most people 
agree that there should be a follow-up service which will give 
the statistical data on points 1, 2, and 3, but there is scarcely a 
vocational program in the country today which has such follow- 
up service and no one, as yet, has discovered how such a service 
can be efficiently carried out, although in several States this 
problem is now being attacked on an experimental basis. The 
same statement may be made with regard to the other items. 
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The supervisor should be very careful to utilize only that 
kind of research work which gives him a greater ability to secure 
statistical evidence of a character which really indicates pro- 
gram efficiency, and should not fall into the common error of 
concerning himself with research which will only give him pseudo 
data. 

Determining Minimum Necessary Teaching Conditions. — It 
has been stated in a preceding chapter that a vocational 
training program is of no social value unless at least minimum 
necessary teaching conditions are provided so that the student can 
at least meet minimum employment standards, whatever they 
may be in terms of the stated training objectives. It may as 
well be frankly stated here that this is a field of research which 
up to the present time has remained practically untouched, and 
which affords a fertile field for research studies and experiment. 
For example, we know in a general way that a teacher must be 
occupationally competent, but up to the present time we have no 
accurate procedure for determining what constitutes occupational 
competency. We are now using as acceptable evidence, a certain 
number of years’ experience in the occupation. We know that this 
standard does not mean much except that it tends to exclude dis- 
tinctly incompetent teachers. It is therefore a negative rather 
than a positive standard. If some duly qualified research spe- 
cialist should ascertain just how actual occupational competency 
can be quickly and accurately determined in advance of employ- 
ment he will render a great service in the field of vocational edu- 
cation, and he will render an equally great service if he is 
able to show conclusively that it cannot be done. The same may 
be said with regard to minimum employment standards. The 
problem of the economic size of the instructional group was 
fully discussed from a theoretical standpoint in Chapter X. So 
far as the authors know, with the exception of one or two cases, 
no one has yet worked out on an experimental basis the actual size 
of the economic instructing group for the various occupations. 

Evidently, all research work in these fields must be of the scien- 
tific rather than of the academic type. For example, a study of 
the present size of instructing groups in the various schools in the 
country would not be of the slightest value, because, at present, 
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the size of these groups is dictated largely by accident, and more- 
over, no real efficiency standards have, as yet, been applied in 
evaluating the actual efficiency of instruction. What is needed is 
some actual experimental work under controlled conditions where 
the actual instructional returns with groups of different sizes are 
carefully determined and the maximum point of the group size 
accurately located for definitely specified objectives and working 
conditions. 

While this field, in so far as vocational education is concerned, 
is practically lying virgin for research, some very definite progress 
has been made in the field of general education. In elementary 
school work, the development of performance tests, such as the 
Binet test and its derivatives have made it possible to determine, 
for example, the size of the class in arithmetic or in penmanship, 
which represents the economic instruction group. A somewhat 
similar situation is illustrated by the work of Dr. Richard D. Allen, 
as shown in the illustrations on page 186. 

Developing Better Methods of Teaching. — There is a general 
theory of the technique of teaching, which is common to all 
forms of education. It is equally true that there are certain 
educational procedures, each with its own special set of methods, 
as described in Chapter XV, and that these educational procedures 
find some use in all fields of education. When the different fields, 
such as general education and vocational education, or even differ- 
ent fields of vocational education are considered, these procedures 
and the various methods and devices complementary to them 
possess what may be called widely varying intrinsic values. 

This last statement may call for some explanation. Taking 100 
teaching jobs, as they run in a high school and in a trade school, 
it#Would be found, for example, that the lecture method and the 
method of illustration could be used to advantage a much greater 
number of times in the high school than in the trade school. Just 
for the sake of figures, it may be assumed in the high school that 
out of the 100 teaching jobs, these two methods could be used 
advantageously 75 times, whereas in a trade school they have been 
effectively utilized 30 times. The same general statement could 
be made with regard to the use of conference methods as against 
the use of the Herbartian lesson, or as to the relative use of the 
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examination and the recitation, as against testing on the job. 
These differences naturally come out of the differences in objectives, 
the differences in standards, and the differences in the working 
conditions in the two types of schools. 

It can be fairly assumed that, whatever the cause, the prob- 
ability of the efficient use of all of the various educational pro- 
cedures, methods, and devices, known to the educational world, 
will be quite different in different educational fields and in sub- 
divisions of those fields, and hence, will possess what has been 
designated as different intrinsic instructional efficiency values. 

This question affords a field for research which has not been 
largely exploited up to the present time. In the field of vocational 
education this field has been scarcely touched. Some rough gen- 
eral knowledge has been secured, partly through casual experimen- 
tation and partly through practice teaching in certain types of 
teacher training courses, particularly in the field of trade and in- 
dustrial education. On the whole, however, present day knowledge 
of this subject is extremely qualitative and decidedly vague. 

This statement is equally true in the field of organization. 
For example, in the coéperative preémployment day school, the 
“ fifty-fifty ’’ division between class work and shop work is common. 
This particular division came about, not through any accurate 
knowledge as to the relative time demands of shop experience 
and instruction in specific technical and general vocational con- 
tent for various occupations, but because it was a convenient 
division for the use of the “‘ double headed boy,” and because the 
week was a convenient pay roll time unit. It is now known that 
if the relative values of M, T, and J in the Richard’s formula for 
different occupations are considered, all kinds of ratios between 
these three factors as to relative instructional time requirements 
will be found. In some occupations, such as sheet metal work or 
plumbing, the (7) and (I) values are very high and the (/) value 
is relatively low. In wood carving, for example, the reverse situ- 
ation would obtain. In the same way in vocational agricultural 
education those engaged in promoting the program are at present 
laying great stress upon the development of managerial ability, and 
are laying but little stress upon the development of operative ability. 
Obviously, these wide differences would mean a corresponding 
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modification of the “ fifty-fifty ’’ time ratio for different occu- 
pations, or even for training for different subdivisions of the same 
occupation. In a particular case which came to the attention of 
one of the authors, as the outcome of a certain experimental work, 
it was found that in a certain occupation in the earlier stages of the 
training, the proportion was three hours of shop work to one of 
classroom recitation. 

There is also very little doubt that when a preémployment 
training program, extending over a period of a number of years 
is considered, that the time ratio between (M) training and (T) 
and (I) instruction varies, and that the time given to (T) and 
(I) instruction should steadily increase as the individual progresses 
through the program. 

These illustrations are given simply for the sake of pointing 
out two facts. First, that there is a considerable amount of rough 
knowledge which indicates mainly what not to do; and second, 
very little accurate knowledge as to what to do. Here, again, 
is another almost untouched field for research work which 
the supervisor can profitably enter into, through the services of 
properly equipped research specialists, and where he can well 
afford to check the results of research by well controlled experi- 
mentation within his own organization. 

Some Conclusions. — Running all through the discussions in 
this chapter, the reader will perceive two underlying points of 
view. First, that there is little in the experience and practice in 
the field of general education which can be profitably carried over 
into the field of vocational education; and second, that the chief 
danger which menaces the supervisor from the standpoint of his 
utilization of research work is that he will accept the results of 
réfearch work in general education as applying in an efficient 
manner in his own field, and that he will fail to see the almost 
limitless field for the utilization of research which, so to speak, 
spreads out in front of his own front door. 
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QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the value of academic research in the field of vocational educa- 
tion? 

2. What is the value of scientific research in the same field? 

3. Is it possible to dispense with either type of research? Evaluate the 
formula given on page 289 in terms of some situation in any field of vocational 
education where research is required. 

4. What is the value of training in research work to a supervisor? 

5. Of the various research objectives given on page 293, which would have 
the greatest value in connection with the initiation of a program of occupa- 
tional extension classes? 

6. What additional items can you add to those given in Table No. 23? 

7. Prepare a set of specifications for a teacher training course which would 
be of the greatest service in supplying teachers best fitted to operate an efficient 
vocational program. 


CHAPTER XVII 
MEETING THE NEEDS OF A COMMUNITY 


Preliminary. — The standard basis for justifying any kind of an 
educational activity is the statement that it meets a community 
need. This is true of every educational activity from the kinder- 
garten to school athletics. In common with other forms of educa- 
tional activities, any vocational education program is theoretically 
assumed to have been established in order to meet community 
needs. There is the same range of possibilities between de jure 
and de facto as usually exists in other life situations. In 
most cases, something proposed as meeting community needs, 
as a matter of fact, either meets the needs of groups within the 
community or does not meet any community needs at all, but is 
merely predicated upon someone’s idea as to what would be good 
for the community or for some group within the community. 

However this may be, in general, the supervisor of vocational 
education has very definite responsibilities as to meeting certain 
community needs, and the needs of certain groups within the 
community. Moreover, as has been repeatedly pointed out in 
previous chapters, he is fortunate or unfortunate, as the reader 
may look at it, in that the social value of vocational training in 
terms of groups served, utilization of functioning content, neces- 
sity for attaining doing rather than informational, or appreciation 
objectives, are all subjected to the acid performance test of the 
ability of the student to successfully pursue the occupation for 
which training was given. Hence, whatever may be true of other 
social enterprises into which the community may be led, the 
supervisor of vocational education has a very definite professional 
job in determining how his program shall meet the particular 
needs of particular communities, and of special groups within those 
communities. 

Whatever may be said about the objectives or social values of 
other forms of education, the whole principle underlying voca- 
tional education has been that its primary objective is to aid 
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the actual or prospective group of working people. Hence, its 
direct responsibility is to those community groups who are follow- 
ing gainful occupations, or who are looking forward to entering 
such occupations. The term “ gainful occupation ” as used here 
includes any activity, whose purpose is to create wealth by putting 
human skill, knowledge, and intelligence at work on any form of 
natural resource, or on the conservation of human resources through 
the application of this same knowledge, skill, and intelligence. 
While the above general statement applies equally to all forms of 
vocational education, in so far as the discussions in this book are 
concerned, we are only dealing with that part of the program which 
deals with vocational education of less than college grade. 

What is Meant by Meeting Community Needs. — In general, 
the educational program, both general and vocational, has been 
developed with regard to certain aims and theories, the aims being 
compatible with the theories. Each of these theories represents a 
conception of what constitutes adequately meeting community 
needs. Of these theories there are essentially five, as follows: 


1. To meet only the needs of youth. 

2. To meet only the needs of employers. 

3. To meet only the needs of employed workers. 

4. To meet only the needs of certain selected or favored groups. 
5. To meet the needs of a community as a whole. 


The Theory of Service to Youth. — This theory is that upon 
which the educational program has been based, for the most part, 
until within comparatively recent years. Essentially, this theory 
regards the youth as the predominate asset of society, and holds 
that progress and stability can be secured entirely through the 
proper education and training of the rising generations. The 
theory ignores entirely the adult group as a social asset, so far as 
education is concerned. This theory is still embodied in legisla- 
tion yet standing on the statute books of several States which 
forbids the expenditure of any public funds for the education of 
adults. According to the theory community needs are completely 
met if all of the youths are brought into school. This theory is 
based on the assumption that the instruction given in the school 
functions efficiently in those forms of social adjustment which the 
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school can aid the youth to secure. The theory is illustrated in 
the demand of certain educators for the continual raising of the 
full time compulsory attendance school age. 

It is at least possible to conjecture that the theory tock its 
rise in prehistoric days on account of the value of the youth as a 
future hunter or fighter, which may have come down to the present 
time as a traditional point of view. A second possible cause of the 
very general acceptance of this theory in bygone days has been the 
idea that youth is plastic, and consequently can be urged or driven 
into securing what is deemed a desirable form of education. In 
contradistinction, there seems to be an assumption that the adult is 
rigid and fixed. Back of all this lay the conception of the school- 
master that he knew what was good for the rising generation, and 
that it was his business to see that the rising generation was 
educated. Naturally he recoiled from undertaking to do the 
same job through the use of the same methods with adults, 
and knowing no other methods, he believed that the community 
needs were fully met, so far as he was concerned, by setting up a 
program dealing only with youth. 

We find this same theory appearing in the earlier stages of the 
development of vocational education. In many instances, atten- 
tion was centered entirely upon the development of vocational 
education for youth. This theory appeared in the very wide de- 
velopment of full time day vocational schools of a preémployment 
type, as well as in the corresponding interest in pre-vocational 
training. 

Meeting Only the Needs of Employers. — According to the 
theory that the purpose of vocational education is to meet the needs 
of employing groups, the program of vocational education should 
be based entirely upon the demand of jobs, or desirable attitudes 
or other vocational assets as determined by the employer. The 
development of this theory is found in the rise of the corporation 
school. The theory has not found general acceptance in the field of 
publicly controlled education, since there has always been more or 
less recognition of the fact that there are other “ parties at inter- 
est,” as well as the employer. This recognition has tended to 
prevent the development or organization of publicly controlled 
programs for vocational education solely in the interest of the 
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employing group. In all probability the theory of meeting em- 
ployers needs only has played a much larger part in the development 
of programs in the field of trade and industrial education and in 
commercial education than it has in the fields of agriculture and 
home economics. This is true because of the great preponderance 
of wage earners in the first two fields, and the relatively small 
number in the last two fields. 

’ Meeting Only the Needs of Employed Workers. — General 
education, as such, has seldom recognized employed workers as 
a separate group, and there is no particular reason why it should 
do so. However, when we consider vocational education, the 
question of the needs of the worker, whether employed or other- 
wise, becomes a very important matter. According to the theory 
now under discussion, the sole function of vocational education 
is to meet the needs of the employed or occupied group. In 
other words, according to this theory, vocational education has 
nothing to do with general education. It need not necessarily 
give any consideration to the needs of the employer, and its ob- 
ject is solely to give to any given group of occupied people, youth 
or adult, any training which will enable the members of that 
group to secure employment or to more successfully follow a 
given occupation, and to give the training at the time that they 
need it. This latter theory has quite generally predominated in 
the field of vocational education in the last few years, and has 
received more consideration as it has become more and more 
evident that, as pointed out in certain preceding chapters, the 
objectives, the organization, and the whole construction of the 
general educational program fails to function in the field of vo- 
cational education. The increasing acceptance of this theory 
accounts for the development of all sorts of special types of 
organizations, such as the short unit trade extension course, the 
short unit agricultural course, the leisure time course, the vesti- 
bule school, the opportunity school, and all the other typical 
organizations in the field of vocational education. 

Meeting Only the Needs of Certain Selected or Favored 
Groups. — This theory probably found its fullest development and 
acceptance in the conception of the high school as an agency solely 
for college preparatory work. Without regard to the social value of 
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this particular conception, it is evident that a high school having 
this particular service as its only objective, serves only a very small 
group in the community, and to that extent serves them as a 
favored group. Thesame theory still persists in those communities 
which are willing to spend a million dollars for a new high school 
but which are unwilling to spend as much as a thousand dollars for 
evening trade extension classes or for the preémployment voca- 
tional training of the youth. We also find this theory operating 
within the field of vocational education where we find communities 
willing to give vocational training in certain highly skilled trades, 
but unwilling to give training in less highly skilled occupations. 
It has been said, with regard to such a situation, that a trade school 
may become as aristocratic as is the high school. 

Meeting Only the Needs of a Community as a Whole. — Ac- 
cording to this theory, all forms of education are of social value 
in proportion as they meet the legitimate needs which make for 
social progress, and are socially inefficient in proportion as they 
undertake to meet imaginary, impossible, or non-existent com- 
munity needs. This statement is made with regard to all forms 
of education, both general and vocational in their character. 
The attempt to carry this theory out in practice has at least par- 
tially accounted for the recent interest in attempting to conduct 
community surveys and to adapt programs, both general and 
vocational, to the determined needs of all groups within the com- 
munity. It cannot be said that this theory has, up to the present 
time, found very wide acceptance in practice, but it can be said 
that it has found a much greater acceptance in vocational educa- 
tion than in general education. 

Organizations such as the ‘“ Dalton ” plan or the “‘ Gary ” plan, 
with their various modifications and derivatives, represent at- 
teffipts to carry this theory into practice in general education. 
Correspondingly fluid and elastic organizations represent similar 
attempts to carry the theory into practice in the field of vocational 
education. 

Organizations for Meeting Community Needs. — The attempt 
to meet all needs of a community, as far as vocational education 
is concerned, has led to the development of certain typical organ- 
izations. It is necessary that a supervisor should be familiar with 
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these types and with the conditions under which each type or com- 
bination of types will best meet community needs. 

Types of Organizations. — In discussing the various typical 
organizations the first important point to consider is the degree 
to which each provides for a complete program of vocational 
training. If we refer back to “ Richards’ ’’ formula, or to a mod- 
ified formula, where H « M+7-+I1+J+ Mo the relative 
distribution of responsibility between the occupation and the 
school is indicated in the following table: 


TABLE No. 24 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITIES FOR TRAINING FOR DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Content of Training Given 


Types of organizations 


M 7 £ Judgment Morale 


I. Full-time non-codpera- | In school | Inschool | In class- In school | In school 


tive day school shop shop or room shop 
in class- 
room 

eee eS ee Se ee 
II. Full-time codperative In occu- Mostly in | In class- Mostly in | In occupa- 

day school pation classroom, | room occupa- tion 
some in tion 
occupation 


Some in | Somein 
school school 


III. Part-time continuation 
school 
5 2 eee 
IV. Part-time trade prepar- 
atory 


————— 


In school | Inschool | Inschool | Inschool | In school 


V. Part-time trade exten- In occu- In school | Inschool | In occu- Tn occupa- 
sion pation and in pation tion 
occupation 


mT 
Ee 


VI. Evening or “ leisure 
time ”’ school 
VII. ‘‘ Ins and outers ” 
VIII. Dull season class 


Organized to give extension training in either M, T, or 
T according to individual or group demands. 


In occu- In occu- 
pation pation 


In occu- 
pation 


In oceu- 
pation 


“Pick up method” | In occu- 


(on Job) pation 
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It will be noticed, that with the exception of the part-time 
continuation school and the three “ leisure time ” organizations, 
included under Nos. VI, VII, and VIII, there is a general shift 
from full responsibility on the part of the school to full respon- 
sibility on the part of the occupation with regard to all of the 
factors in the modified Richards’ formula where M represents the 
necessary skill, 7’ the immediately functioning technical knowl- 
edge, I the auxiliary information, and J the job or occupational 
judgment in the application of T and J, to M and Mo, the occu- 
pational morale. 

The part-time continuation school, it will be noticed, is credited 
with no contribution to the vocational program with the excep- 
tion of a possible contribution to the occupational morale. This is 
true because the most modern thought with regard to the par- 
ticular function of this type of school is that its function is to con- 
tribute to general social adjustment, including vocational in- 
formation and guidance towards ultimate placement in a senior 
as distinguished from a junior occupation. The leisure time 
organizations cannot be analyzed in the same manner as the 
- first. six types, since they are organized to meet individual or 
group specific extension demands in either M, T, or I content, 
but have little or no function with regard to the J and Mo con- 
tent or objective. 

Further observation of the foregoing table will show that these 
different types of organizations vary very greatly in their 
relative cost. In proportion as more and more of the burden 
of training, which results in a complete occupational command, 
is thrown upon the occupation rather than upon the school, 
the extreme type from the standpoint of cost is the full-time 
non-codperative day school. The extreme type of minimum 
cowt‘to the public in so far as direct cost goes, is by the “ pick 
up method.’”’ Whether the “ pick up method ” is actually the 
least expensive to the public is an entirely different question. 
The degree to which poor training results in poor work, and 
poor workmanship in turn results in increased production cost 
for which the public must ultimately pay opens up a field of 
investigation, which up to date has not been carried on to any 
noticeable degree. 
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Lines of Progression. — There are practically three lines of 
progression through which an individual may pass into an occu- 
pational command, as is indicated in Diagram No. 33. 

The diagram does not include progression through complete 
occupational command entirely by the “ pick up method.” In so 
far as organized training may function an individual may, by 
path (A), pass through a full- 
time non-codperative day DIAGRAM No. 33 
school, thence through a full- L 

: & . INES OF PROGRESSION TOWARD 
time codperative day school Decepaion cl Comino 

(a very common experience), 
and on to the point (D). He 1 
may arrive at point (D) en- 
tirely through the “ pick up 
method ”’ or path (B). He 
may also follow path (C) by 
getting a juvenile or junior 
job, thence attending a part- 
time continuation school, pas- 
sing into a part-time trade 
preparatory school, and thence 
into a part-time trade exten- 
sion school, and from there to 
point (D). After arriving at 
point (D), the only further 
assistance which he can secure 
from organized training is 
through some form of leisure 
time organization, such as the 
ordinary trade extension class, Sees 

usually conducted during the 

evening, the dull season classes conducted during dull or slack 
seasons, or a special organization provided for the “Ins and 
Outers,”’ which is commonly represented by the so-called oppor- 
tunity school, although certain other organizations of a similar 
type have been developed. 

From School to Work. — From still another point of view, it is 
evident that the various types of organizations provide a pro- 


A B Cc 


IL 


Pick up Method 
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gression from all school to all work, as the individual passes from 
youth to manhood or womanhood. The first five types given 
in Table No. 24 represent, as pointed out, a gradual shift 
from all school to nearly all work. The “pick up” method 
represents all work. Each of these types is evidently a special 
organization which represents, to a greater or less degree, a de- 
parture from the usual organization of the general school. Pos- 
session of correct information as to the degree to which this de- 
parture is desirable is a highly important matter for the super- 
visor, especially since there is a continual tendency to adopt the 
organization of the general school in the organization of voca- 
tional programs. 

The Development of Typical Organizations. — In the develop- 
ment of organizations for vocational programs, two general pro- 
cedures have been followed. The first has been, that of starting 
with the organization of the occupation itself, and modifying it 
only to the degree necessary to secure efficient training as against 
purely production conditions. A second procedure has been to 
start with the organization of a regular high school and to modify 
the organization as little as possible, in order to secure satisfactory 
vocational training conditions. 

As a result of the first procedure, the school has the atmosphere, 
the discipline, the standards of accomplishment, the character of 
the content, the selection of pupils for the different training courses, 
and the size of instruction groups all essentially as in the occu- 
pation itself. 

Where the second procedure is followed, the school has the dis- 
cipline, the class organization, the standards of performance, and 
the atmosphere of the regular high school. It is very easy to deter- 
mine by an inspection of these general characteristics, what may 
be called the “ original source” of any given vocational school, 

to very readily determine the degree to which the special 
organization in question has been derived from the academic 
organization on the one hand, or the occupational organization 
on the other. The above statements are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing diagram: 

Let the line MN in Diagram No. 34 represent the extreme 
range of possibility between the standard academic type of 
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organization on the one hand, such as may be found in high schools 
or colleges, and the occupational organization on the other, such 
as may be found on the farm, in the home, in the factory, or 
in the office, and let the arrow z indicate the actual detailed 
organization of any of the given types, discussed in the foregoing 
paragraph, in terms of such things as the specific equipment of the 


DIAGRAM No. 34 


PossrBLE RANGE OF ORGANIZATION BETWEEN ACADEMIC AND OccUPATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION 
Actual Organization 
of any given Type 
4 x 
Academic M N Occupational 
Organization Organization 
a 0b c 


instructor, the character of the content, the purpose of the dis- 
cipline, the character of the equipment, the character of the hous- 
ing, the hours given to instruction, and the conditions of admission. 
Under these conditions the arrow x can take any position between 
the points M and N. The general consensus of opinion is that 
- for efficient vocational education the arrow x should be located 
somewhere around the point indicated by c. The general 
tendency at present in the average vocational school is to place 
the arrow x somewhere near the point b—that is, most vo- 
cational schools, whatever their type, are too academic in 
their organization and not enough occupational. Incidentally, 
it may be pointed out that the average corporation school tends to 
place the arrow x a little too far towards the point M as in- 
dicated by the arrow a. 

Some of the characteristics which change, as the actual or- 
ganization of any given type of school is modified by the position 
of the arrow 2, are indicated in the following table: 
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TABLE No. 25 


CHANGES IN CHARACTERISTICS BETWEEN AN ESSENTIALLY ACADEMIC 
ORGANIZATION AND AN ESSENTIALLY OCCUPATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Characteristics With an Academic With an Occupational 
of Organization Organization 
1. Instructor 1. Instructor academically | 1. Instructor a master 
trained workman, in charge 


of apprentices 


2. Content 2. Abstract and general 2. Specifically function- 


ing in the occupation 
8. Discipline 3. Based on the handling | 3. Based on getting the 
of large masses of job done 
people 
4. Equipment 4. Pseudo 4. Actual production 
equipment 
5. Housing 5. Regular school build- 5. Regular occupational 
ing building 
6. Hours of in- 6. Regular school hours 6. Regular occupational 
struction hours 
7. Conditions of | 7. Admitted at stated 7. Admitted at any time 
admission time only 
8. Group selec- 8. Based on previous 8. Based upon ability to 
tion academic standards profit by the instruc- 
tion 


ee 

Evidently as any given detailed organization of a vocational pro- 
gram approaches an academic condition the characteristics given 
in column (2) under academic will become more and more mani- 
fest, and as it approaches occupational conditions the characteris- 
tics given in column (8) will become more and more manifest. 
For example, in a certain vocational school, the teaching is done 
by means of regular textbook methods. The methods are those 
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of lecture, presentation, recitation, and examination. The con- 
tent is high school algebra, geometry, general mechanical drawing, 
general science, and shop work on an exercise basis. The discip- 
line is repressive and is enforced by police control. The equip- 
ment is suitable for exercise work and for pseudo jobs. The work 
is carried on in an ordinary school building with school rooms of 
standard size, lighting, and other conveniences. The school 
hours are five hours per day, five days per week, with no sessions 
on Saturday, and the school is in session for nine months in the 
year, with from twelve to thirteen weeks vacation. The conditions 
of admission are graduation from the grammar school. It would 
be an interesting exercise for the reader to place the school de- 
scribed in the position of the arrow z in Diagram No. 34. It 
would be equally interesting for the reader to take other types of 
schools with whose organization he is familiar and place them in a 
similar manner. 

Many supervisors have fallen into one of two errors in consider- 
ing this problem. The first error has been in failing to recognize 
the degree to which an occupational organization is necessary for 
efficiency in vocational education. The second error has been in 
-going to the other extreme and assuming that an absolute one hun- 
dred per cent occupational organization gives the highest degree of 
efficiency. Neither of these assumptions is true. For any given 
school with regard to the character and types of the group which it 
serves, whether adolescent or adult, whether employed or unem- 
ployed, there is a certain point between the two extremes where the 
actual organization will give the greatest efficiency. It is up to the 
supervisor to determine this point, and to direct his efforts towards 
bringing every school under his supervision to that point in its 
organization. 

As has been mentioned in previous chapters, each type of educa- 
tional organization has its most efficient form of detailed organiza- 
tion. The organization for the general school is that which has been 
developed on the basis of experience, as being the most efficient for 
attaining the particular objective which the general school has set 
itself to attain. In the same way, there is yet to be developed the 
most efficient detailed organization by which any given typical vo- 
cational school in a given community can best attain its objective. 
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The above discussion is not for the purpose of setting one of 
these organizations against the other for the purpose of criticism, 
but for the purpose of pointing out that neither typical detailed 
organization can or should be expected to serve for the attainment 
of the objectives except in the distinct field of education in which 
it is intended to function. 

Value of Given Types of Organization under Different Con- 
ditions. — By value is meant the securing of the objectives what- 
ever they may be, at a maximum service to the community. The 
particular type of organization which will render this maxi- 
mum service most effectively has not, up to the present 
time, been given serious study. As a matter of fact, a great 
many mistakes have been made, because certain types of or- 
ganizations, such as a part-time codperative school, which have 
been found to work well in one community, have been copied in 
other communities where the conditions were entirely different. 
Here again, all experience points toward another important 
field for research and study. However, on the basis of past expe- 
rience, some things which are of interest to a supervisor in con- 
nection with this study are known. 

The full-time* codperative school has been a favorite type of 
organization for preémployment programs, especially in the 
highly skilled trades. Certain schools of this type have been 
notably successful, and the tendency has been to assume that 
they will be successful under all conditions. As a matter of 
fact, they will normally only be successful in a relatively small 
community having not more than one or two dominant industries. 
Under these conditions this special type is probably the most 
effective organization for preémployment training in skilled trades. 
ae. limiting conditions on the effective utilization of this type 


* By full-time codperative school is meant a school where pupils attend 
full time, but a given portion of the school time is spent at work in the in- 
dustry under a codperative plan. The school, however, retains full-time 
control. By part-time codperative school a similar school is meant, except 
the school does not retain control while the pupils are at work. Examples 
of the first type are such schools as the Beverley (Massachusetts) school co- 
operating with the United Shoe Machinery Company. Examples of the 
second type are those schools organized, under the so-called Schneider plan, 
on a week-about or two-weeks-about basis. 
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of organization are: First, that the given occupation offers suffi- 
cient absorbing power; second, that there exists in the occupation 
or occupations, sufficient inducement to attract and hold a reason- 
able number of students of a desirable type; and third, that it is 
possible to set up an independent training course for training in 
each of the occupations. 

In the building trades this problem is comparatively easy from 
the standpoint of the absorbing power, but very difficult from the 
standpoint of inducement, owing to the uncertainty of continuous 
employment. This difficulty is avoided where codperative relation- 
ships can be set up with large manufacturing concerns. This state- 
ment is particularly true in the field of trade and industrial edu- 
cation, because such large organizations are more common in that 
field. In other fields, where similar conditions exist, it is equally 
applicable however. For example, one of the authors recently 
visited the Hawaiian Islands for the purpose of assisting the 
Territorial Government in the preparation of plans for vocational 
education. A study of the working conditions revealed the fact 
that agriculture, as carried on in the Islands, was organized on a 
“big business ” basis where the procedures are uniform and job 
specifications are practically the same throughout the Islands 
for any particular job in the production of sugar, which is the 
predominant industry. Under these conditions it was found that 
the part-time codperative school represents the most effective type 
of organization and one which the industry is ready to indorse. 

In the same way in California, and other States, where agri- 
culture enterprises are carried on as large business units, a part- 
time codperative school may be one indicated type of so- 
cially valuable organization, while evidently, in a State where 
widely diversified small agricultural enterprises are being carried 
on by independent farmers, this type of school will not be 
indicated, and either a non-coéperative full-time school or depart- 
ment with individually supervised farm projects or some type of 
occupational extension school will best meet the situation. Other 
considerations may lead to a balancing of factors which indicate 
the desirability of some other type more efficient, even if theoret- 


ically less socially valuable. 
A totally different situation exists in a community which 
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has a large number of small establishments or enterprises. Here 
it is practically impossible to secure a sufficiently large group 
of boys for training for any one specific occupation to enable the 
codperative day school to function efficiently. Under these con- 
ditions, the most serviceable type of organization appears to be 
the non-codperative full-time day school, possibly followed by part- 
time and evening extension courses, as indicated in the diagram 
on page 319. 

An entirely different situation exists where the chief occupations 
under consideration are of a relatively semi-skilled character. 
Here the ordinary full time day school does not function with 
any degree of efficiency. In many cases the (M) values can be 
readily secured in the occupation itself. The (7’) values are small 
but important, and the same may be said for the (J) values. The 
type of organization indicated under these conditions is some kind 
of a part-time organization for juvenile workers and evening trade 
extension courses for the more mature workers who are seeking 
promotion and advancement in the occupation. 

A small community offers the greatest difficulties, especially 
where it is located in an agricultural State and is, at the same time, 
carrying on a number of small industries subsidiary to agricultural 
pursuits. Here it is almost impossible to set up any effective type 
of organization. It is almost impossible to secure a sufficient 
group of pupils in any one occupation on a preémployment basis 
to warrant the organization of a school or class. This means that 
it is practically impossible under any group organization, to give 
specifically functioning content. The answer to this question is an 
organization which, so far as the authors are aware, no public 
school administrator has dared to attempt up to the present time, 
and that is individual instruction and individual training. Here 
again is another example of a field for research study, experimen- 
tation, and special teacher training. 

Finally, we have the general industrial school, which is peculiar to 
the trade and industrial field. This school attempts to give a cer- 
tain amount of training in a variety of trades. _ Up to the present 
time, there is little evidence to indicate whether such of these schools 
as have been so organized are or are not functioning effectively. 
The general industrial school is apparently the only device through 
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which any form of vocational training can be made available, in 
the small community, for youth looking toward trade and indus- 
trial employment. The problem of adult occupational extension 
courses in these small communities is also as yet unsolved. 

Admittedly these conditions are unsatisfactory. The authors 
believe that there is a possibility of developing a type of school 
wherein the teacher is occupationally competent in several trades 
and where he trains his pupils toward an occupational command 
of a given trade or occupation. There is no more important and 
interesting piece of experimental work for a supervisor to consider 
than the working out of this type of organization for the small 
community of less than 25,000 population. 

Administrative Organization.— The administrative organiza- 
tion of vocational education has been largely affected by the same 
factors as were discussed in the previous paragraphs. The whole 
development of the vocational program, since its inception in 1917, 
or earlier, has represented a struggle between two fundamental 
theories. The first, that any program of vocational education 
should form a part of a single educational administrative unit; and 
second, that it should be organized as a separate administrative 
unit. Out of the struggle between these two theories have emerged 
certain administrative organizations which, in spite of minor 
differences, can be classified in one of seven different types, as 
follows: 

1. Vocational classes in general schools. 

2. Vocational departments in general schools. 

3. A vocational school responsible to the principal of a general 
school. 

4, Separate vocational programs under the administrative head 
responsible for general education. 

5. Independent vocational programs organized under a separate 
administrative head. 

6. Vocational programs carried on by semi-philanthropic 
agencies. 

7. Private programs, carried on for profit. 

One favorite administrative device has been the incorporation 
of vocational courses in general schools. 

This feature has extended from the seventh grade on through 
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the high school period. These courses take their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization along with courses in language, history, 
or mathematics. Theoretically the vocational courses are as- 
sumed to be elective, like other elective courses, and usually make 
possible the earning of a certain number of graduation or diploma 
credits. The ordinary cosmopolitan high school, which attained 
great popularity a few years ago, is a typical example of this type 
of administrative organization. 

A second very common administrative organization is that 
of the vocational department in the high school. Under this 
organization the department is organized into various courses, 
and has theoretically the same status as other departments, 
such as English, mathematics, history, and literature, with the 
exception that it is usually assumed that a pupil entering 
a given trade course in the vocational department will take all 
the work provided in that course, whereas in ordinary high school 
departments there is frequently an opportunity for choosing elec- 
tives between different courses in the same or different depart- 
ments, this statement being more particularly true in the large 
city high school. 

The third administrative organization has been that of estab- 
lishing a distinct vocational school so far as buildings, courses, 
faculty, and equipment are concerned, but placing it under the 
same administrative head as for an adjacent high school. Stu- 
dents enter this school, progress through the school, and graduate 
with the diploma of the school. 

The three administrative organizations just described repre- 
sent to a greater or less extent the organic incorporation of the 
vocational program into a general administrative organization, 
primarily of a general or academic educational type. Quite 
diétinct from these types are certain other types which represent 
a radically different theory of administration. Most important 
of these is the separate vocational program. Here there are a 
variety of types, such as evening extension courses, part-time 
courses, preémployment schools, and possibly continuation schools, 
under an administrative head, who, for convenience sake, 
may be designated as the director. This administrative head is 
responsible directly to the office of the superintendent of schools. 
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This form of organization frequently takes the form of a separate 
vocational school, with a principal or director in charge. 

In certain States, notably Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and Con- 
necticut, the separate vocational school, while it does not differ 
in general characteristics from the type just described from the 
administrative standpoint, is distinct in that it is administered 
and controlled by an authority entirely independent of that of 
the local general public school system. This may be an inde- 
pendent local board, or it may be a State board. 

There remain to be considered two other types of vocational 
programs from the standpoint of the administrative organiza- 
tion. There are in this country a considerable number of semi- 
philanthropic agencies. Some of these are national organizations, 
and in other cases they are local and are wholly or partially sustained 
through endowments. Their programs are, administratively, en- 
tirely independent of any form of public control. Among such 
agencies may be mentioned the Y. M. C. A.; Knights of Colum- 
bus; William Hood Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis; Drexel 
Institute in Philadelphia; Williamson Free Trade School, William- 
son, Pa.; the David Rankin Jr. School of Mechanical Trades, 
St. Louis; Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va.; Tuskegee Institute 
' in Alabama; Mooseheart School, Mooseheart, Ill.; and The 
National Farm School, Doylestown, Pa. 

In the same category, so far as independence from the public 
control is concerned, but differing in their source of funds, are the 
multitude of commercial schools — that is, schools that are con- 
ducted as a business proposition for profit. This type includes 
the private business colleges, correspondence schools, and the 
commercial automobile schools, along with many others. 

Administrative Organization and Community Needs. — To 
the degree to which a supervisor has responsibility for seeing that 
the community utilizes the best type of organization for meeting 
the community needs he must not only be informed as to the 
characteristics of these different types, but also as to their relative 
efficiency, and as to their adaptability to local conditions. 

Up to the present time but little attention has been given to this 
problem. In a rough way the type of organization which has 
been adopted by any given community has been determined 
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by the particular group that happens to be in control. If the 
controlling group or the controlling individual happens to be of 
the general educational or academic type, one of the first three 
types of organization has naturally resulted. Where the con- 
trolling group or the controlling administrative officer has had an 
appreciation of the need and importance of vocational education, 
and has realized the need for allowing it to develop in its own way, 
free from inhibiting restrictions, organizations of the fourth type or 
the separate vocational program may be found. The independent 
school or program almost invariably comes about through the 
actions of agencies lying outside of the general educational system, 
and usually is predicated on the opinion of these agencies that 
there has been a failure on the part of the public school authori- 
ties to adequately deal with the question of vocational educa- 
tion. 

The major interest which a supervisor has in the semi-philan- 
thropic agency is the degree to which that agency is rendering an 
efficient service and one with which the public, in its vocational 
education program, should not attempt to compete. 

So far as the supervisory function is concerned it is mostly a 
matter of recommendation as to which of these various types 
should be utilized to meet the needs of the community. The 
question as to which one of these various typical organizations is 
best adapted to meet a given need may come up either when the 
community is considering the establishment of a program for 
the first time or where it becomes necessary to modify a going 
program in the interest of greater efficiency. In order to make 
recommendations intelligently and effectively, the supervisor 
needs to be in possession of such information as is now available 
with regard to the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
t¥pes of administrative organizations. 

Functioning Factors. — The decision as to the particular type 
of organization which a supervisor will recommend is a typical 
managerial problem and involves the identification and evalua- 
tion of certain functioning factors. These factors fall into two 
groups which may be designated as (a) professional and (b) com- 
munity factors. The professional factors remain fixed. The com- 
munity factors vary with the community. The professional 
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factors are (1) the stated objectives of the proposed vocational 
program in range and in scope, (2) the efficiency standards as 
represented by the ten points given on page 214, and (8) the rela- 
tive theoretical efficiency of the different types of organizations. 
These are, so to speak, always positive. 

The community factors are — 


1. The community psychology. 

2. Group characteristics, including those of students, teachers, 
parents, and the general public. 

3. The psychology of administrative officers. 

4. Financial limitations. 


This group of community factors not only varies in every com- 
munity, but from the professional standpoint, may be positive or 
negative. 

To the degree to which these community factors are positive, 
they are in line with the professional factors; to the degree to which 
they are negative, they oppose the professional factors. For ex- 
ample, anyone can conceive of a case where the community is abso- 
lutely sold on a complete and efficient plan for vocational edu- 
cation, where pupils and parents want it, where teachers believe 
in it, where the public expects it and is willing to supply the neces- 
sary amount of money, and the administrative officers are fully in 
favor of the most efficient program possible. Under these con- 
ditions, all factors enumerated above become positive, and it is 
easy for the supervisor to recommend the most efficient type of 
organization to meet the local conditions. As an extreme case of 
an opposite character, anyone can also conceive of a situation where 
the community psychology is entirely in favor of general and 
cultural education, where the demands of certain outside agencies 
have forced reluctant administrative officials to want to make a 
show of doing something, where finances are extremely limited, 
where there is no evidence that either pupils or parents are in- 
terested in an efficient program, and where the teachers in the 
regular schools regard it merely as an opportunity to “ dump” 
what they consider undesirable pupils. Under these conditions, 
all community factors become negative in character, and oppose 
the professional factors. 
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In handling such a situation, the supervisor has, as has been 
stated, a managerial problem, which is totally different in char- 
acter from that involved in the first case. In the first case, his 
managerial problem is entirely of a professional character, and 
these other factors need not be considered in any way, since they 
are all in his favor. In the second case, however, his managerial 
problem is first, to secure, if he can, the acceptance of a recom- 
mendation for a type of organization which will enable the stated 
objectives to be secured even at some necessary cost or delay, 
or lack of efficiency; and second, if opposing community factors 
prevent the establishment of an organization through which the 
objectives, as stated, can be attained, the supervisor can recom- 
mend that these objectives be lowered in range in scope, or in both, 
until they can be attained by the best organization which he can 
get the community to accept, and if, on the contrary, he finds it 
impossible to get the community to accept any type of organiza- 
tion, which can be reasonably expected to attain the stated ob- 
jectives, his ethical and professional responsibility is to advise the 
community to do nothing until the conditions change. 

In the first two cases, a compromise is justifiable, provided the 
terms of the compromise are professionally sound and offer possi- 
bilities of subsequent development in the right direction. Theo- 
retically, at least, the question as to where a community will place 
its objectives as between partial occupational training and full 
occupational training, is a question for the community itself to 
decide, provided it makes the training adequate, so far as it goes, 
and is willing to meet at least minimum employment standards. 
Moreover, it can be safely assumed that if the program is carried 
out efficiently, the community will ultimately extend the range 
and scope of the training so far as may be required to meet com- 
méhity needs. A proposition to start with one trade and to give 
the equivalent of one year of apprenticeship in that trade, if 
efficiently carried out will, on the basis of all past experience, 
lead to the bringing of more trades into the program and to the 
extension of its scope. On the other hand, poor work, regardless 
of range or scope, never ultimately promotes the development of 
a program. 

Unfortunately many communities have in the past sold them- 
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selves a “gold brick” by setting up programs of vocational 
education with types of organizations which any professionally 
equipped supervisor would know could not possibly enable the 
stated objective to be attained. For example, a few vocational 
courses running a few hours a week for one or two years in a cos- 
mopolitan high school cannot, by any stretch of professional 
imagination, be made to attain the objective of turning out fully 
trained journeymen in the skilled trade of a machinist. In the 
past, some communities have been led to believe that this could 
be done, or have made themselves believe that this could be done. 
As a result of experience this belief is rapidly changing at the 
present time. 

Here again, as previously stated, the supervisor may come to a 
point where ethically and professionally he can go no further, and 
it becomes his duty to very frankly take the position that he 
cannot go any further except to point out the impossibilities of 
the situation, and refuse to give the program his approval. 

Adapting Programs to Community Needs. — The preceding 
chapters have discussed the use of certain procedures, such as the 
analysis and the community survey as a means for securing data 
on which to recommend a given type of program, as well as its range 
and scope for a given community situation. In this chapter, no 
attempt has been made to enter into a detailed discussion of methods 
of analyses, types of analyses, or of procedures in carrying out such 
analyses. A complete discussion would take up much more space 
than can be allotted to it in this book. It is sufficient here to point 
out that the technique of analysis has now been developed to such a 
point that a supervisor should be either well equipped to determine 
where an analysis can be secured and to evaluate the results of such 
analytic work, or he should be able to carry out such an analysis 
himself wherever it is impossible to avail himself of expert service 
of this character. 

With regard to the community survey it is well to remember 
that it should be conducted by persons who will be subsequently 
responsible for carrying on whatever program is inaugurated as a 
result of the survey, if real results are to be obtained. The type 
of survey conducted by visiting experts who, having secured 
and compiled the desired data and made their report, then leave 
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the community, has not as yet shown itself to be of very great 
value as resulting in the establishment of an effective local program 


of vocational education. 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Prepare a report on the degree to which the vocational education pro- 
gram in your own community meets the needs.of the community with respect 
to the various groups mentioned on page 313. 

2. Give the arguments pro and con with regard to the theory of preferential 
service to youth in vocational education. 

3. Debate the following thesis: Since the employer is primarily concerned 
with vocational education, he should be given a predominant voice in deter- 
mining the character of that education. 

4. Who has the greatest interest in the efficiency of the vocational program, 
the pupil, the employer, the worker in the occupation, or the State itself? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

5. Under what conditions may a continuation school properly become a 
vocational school? 

6. Is it possible for any vocational program to fully meet the needs of the 
community? 

7. If not, what should be the preferential basis? 

8. Is there any way of actually determining the community needs? 

9. What would you consider to be the most acceptable evidence with 
regard to the community needs? 

10. Is the determination of the community needs a supervisory or an 
administrative responsibility? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
COOPERATION 


Preliminary. — The preceding chapters have all discussed super- 
vision from the strictly functioning angle and from the purely 
individualistic point of view. The responsibilities and duties of 
the supervisor have been discussed as if he were the only man on 
the job. With the theoretically functional organization, where all 
the responsibilities going with each function have been accurately 
defined and definitely assigned, there would be, theoretically, an 
organization which would be one hundred per cent efficient. 

As a matter of fact, however, two facts come into play which 
prevent such an organization from ever being one hundred per 
cent efficient. The first fact is the fallibility of humanity. The 
second fact is the impossibility of providing for all situations as 
they occur in actual life. There is, therefore, between theory and 
practice, a debatable ground or “no man’s land” where individual 
attitudes, characteristics, and limitations come into play in deal- 
ing with unanticipated situations. The manner in which this 
‘no man’s land ” is covered in any organization is what is meant, 
in a rough way, by the use of the term “codperation.” It is 
with this phase of the work of the supervisor that this chapter 
undertakes to deal. 

Two Theories of Codperation. — In the world today there seems 
to be two quite distinct theories as to what constitutes codperation. 
According to the first theory, codperation consists in fully carrying 
out all assigned responsibilities. According to the second theory, 
codperation consists in going outside of a definite field of respon- 
sibility to assist some other member of the organization in dis- 
charging his definitely assigned responsibilities. It should be 
noted here that these two theories are absolutely distinct in their 
fundamental conception. 

In the case of the motorist, with the present call for coéperation 
on the part of the motoring public, according to the first theory, 
the man who drives his car strictly according to the letter of the 
traffic rules and regulations has codperated with the authorities and 
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with his fellow motorists one hundred per cent. According to the 
second theory, he has not codperated with anyone. He has only 
done what he is expected and required to do by the rules and reg- 
ulations, as a part of his duties as a citizen. If, on the other hand, 
he slows up for an apparently inexperienced driver, or if he will 
give the other fellow a little more than half the road when needed 
in order to help out the inexperienced driver, or if, when descending 
a grade, and approaching a crossing, he slows up and lets the other 
fellow pass ahead of him, even though he has the right of way, and 
by so doing, saves the other man from having to shift his gears 
or kill his engine, he is coéperating according to the second theory. 
The discussions in the remaining part of this chapter are based 
on the second theory and not upon the first. 

Characteristics of True Codperation. — Theve are certain char- 
acteristics of true codperation according to the second theory, of 
which perhaps the most important is that real codperation is always 
optional. Whether or not an individual will or will not codperate 
lies entirely in his own hands. So long as the driver on the down 
grade does not exceed the legal speed he has a perfect right to insist 
upon his right of way. He has an equally perfect right, so long as 
he obeys traffic rules, to make no special attempt to help out the 
inexperienced driver, and under the same conditions he can be a 
“road-hog”’ if he wants to. Whether he will or will not codperate 
depends entirely upon the degree to which he appreciates the other 
fellow’s troubles, and if he does appreciate them, does anything 
to help the other fellow out. 

The second characteristic arises out of the first characteristic, 
since the kind of codperation which is under discussion here does 
not involve the discharge of official responsibility. No supervisor 
cgmld be officially ‘“ called on the carpet ”’ for a failure to codperate, 
for the simple reason that any failure to codperate lies outside of 
the range of his specific official responsibilities. 

Codperation really results from an attitude of mind which is 
that of being a “ gentleman,” as the term is commonly used, and 
which in turn is merely that of observing the “ golden rule.” 
It is the presence or absence of this attitude of mind which leads 
to codperation, or to the lack of codperation, among the members 
of any organization. 
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The codperative or non-codperative attitude of mind just dis- 
cussed is something which can never be determined in advance of 
employment. Just as it takes two people to quarrel or to fight, 
it takes two people to codperate. No individual can codperate 
with himself. So much depends upon the general spirit of the 
organization that no prediction, even on past performance, can be 
guaranteed. A man may be very codperative in an organization, 
where the whole spirit of codperation is high, and yet he may fail 
to codperate on coming into an organization where everybody is 
in a non-coéperative attitude, and it may be added that perhaps 
nothing is killed off quicker than a coéperative attitude when it 
runs into a non-coédperative atmosphere. 

Since codperation does not involve official responsibility it can- 
not be secured through the exercise of superior authority. It is 
one of the characteristics of the situation that an individual who 
is not codperative can always set up a good alibi. He may not see 
an opportunity to codperate, or he may not think that the other 
fellow will appreciate it, or he is too busy, or for some other 
reason, but he always has a “ good reason”? which cannot be 
contradicted. This all amounts to saying that there are two 
fundamental factors which determine the presence or absence 
of codperation. First, the desire of one individual to codperate, 
and second, the willingness of other individuals to accept codpera- 
tion. In the absence of either of these two factors, codperation is 
impossible. 

Causes of Non-Codperation.— There are practically two 
causes for the failure on the part of any individual to codperate. 
The first cause is due to plain ignorance. He does not recognize 
an opportunity to codperate when he sees it and hence, fails to 
take advantage of the opportunity. There are many cases where a 
supervisor may be drawn into non-coéperative situations be- 
cause he does not recognize the opportunity. This is particularly 
true, for example, with reference to matters of gossip and various 
situations which come up with regard to unofficial relations. 

A second cause of failure to codperate is due to an antagonistic 
attitude of mind. An individual, for some reason or other, has 
a grouch of either temporary or permanent character, or he dis- 
likes his job, or he literally wants to make trouble, and he finds 
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pleasure in contemplating the sufferings of others and is glad to 
get somebody else into difficulty. 

The first cause of failure to codperate is particularly applicable 
in the case of a young supervisor, while the second is congenital 
and may apply to anyone, either at all times or at certain times. 
Examples of the second cause of non-coéperation are such things 
as poor health, a nervous condition, the effects of eating a poorly 
prepared dinner, or trouble at home, all of which may contribute to 
a permanent or temporary non-cooperative attitude of mind. 

In the case of a new addition to an organization, a contributing 
cause, not to the non-codperative attitude of mind, but to the 
actual degree of codperation, is a hesitation to offer codperation 
to strangers. In proportion as people become known to each other 
they are more ready to offer codperation as well as to receive it. 

Inhibiting Factors. — Before proceeding further with this dis- 
cussion attention should be drawn to certain situations or inhib- 
iting factors which tend to prevent codperation. One of these 
inhibiting factors is found in an organization where everybody is 
on the individual ‘‘ make” or “looking out for himself.” An- 
other inhibiting factor is where an organization is over-func- 
tionalized. Another is where the administrative superior is of 
the strictly military type of mind, and still another is where every 
member of the organization is suspicious of every other member. 
Where any or all of these inhibiting factors exist, the chances for 
real codperation are exceedingly remote. 

Characteristics of the Non-Codperative Individual. — What- 
ever may be the cause of a non-codperative attitude of mind, this 
mental attitude manifests itself in certain characteristics. The 
non-codperative individual almost invariably stands on the “ letter 
ofghe law ” and feels that when he has completely and religiously 
discharged all of his specific job responsibilities, he has done 
everything that could be asked of him. He has an “ egocentric ”’ 
attitude of mind. He sees his own troubles but never sees the 
other fellow’s troubles. He magnifies his own troubles and 
minimizes the other fellow’s troubles. It is safe to say that his 
organization morale is generally very low, although his job morale 
may be very high, which often results in his unduly magnifying 
the importance of his own job which, in turn, tends to make him 
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stand on his dignity and keep rather aloof from other members 
of the organization. One phase of this last characteristic is the 
old educational idea that an instructor must not “ jeopardize the 
dignity of his position ”’ by mixing in a human way with his stu- 
dents. It is said that at a certain university, the alumni are 
now engaged in raising a fund to erect a monument to mark the 
place on the campus where a certain ex-president once stopped 
and spoke to a freshman. 

Real and Pseudo Non-Codperative Mental Attitudes. — The 
characteristics of a non-codperator, as described above, need 
to be very carefully distinguished from other conditions that 
frequently occur, and that should be recognized by the super- 
visor. In many cases, a man may hesitate to proffer codperation 
because he feels he does not know how to do so tactfully. In 
modern terms, he has an “ inferiority complex ” in so far as tact is 
concerned. He may have been told that he was not tactful, and 
in past situations he may have made a blunder, or some other 
reason may make him tactfully timid. If, however, this type of 
individual is asked to codéperate, he usually does so wholeheartedly. 
It is not unwillingness to coéperate, it is timidity toward taking 
the first step or the initiative. The supervisor must learn to dis- 
tinguish this individual from the genuine non-codperative type, 
and incidentally, it would be a good plan for him to make a self- 
analysis and to determine to which of these two classes he himself 
belongs. 

Alibis of Non-Codperators.—It has already been stated 
that the non-codperator of the genuine type always has a good 
alibi, and these alibis are quite typicalzin‘all situations. Probably 
the most universally used alibi is that the non-codperating in- 
dividual saw no opportunity to codperate. ‘‘ None are so blind as 
they who will not see.” Probably the next hardest worked alibi 
is that the other fellow would not codperate. This second alibi 
is very useful when necessary to back up the first. If a third 
supporting line of defense is needed, it is only necessary for the 
individual to say that he was afraid to try it because he did not 
know how the other fellow would take it, and finally he could 
bring up his reserves by claiming that he had tried it once before 
and the other fellow did not appreciate it. Any or all of these 
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excuses, separately or combined, constitute a perfect line of self- 
defense. 

These various alibis constitute perfect defenses because they 
are all questions of personal judgment to which no standard can be 
applied. It is generally recognized in many business affairs that 
a failure to use the best judgment is not a crime or a misdemeanor, 
and the same is true in a failure to codperate. If an individual’s 
judgment in this respect is poor throughout a considerable period 
of time, during which his judgments have for the most part been 
wrong, it will be desirable to get somebody else on the job. In 
the case of a board of trustees, whose judgments have been 
uniformly wrong for some time with regard to proper investments, 
it is a good plan to get a new board of trustees, but this is 
all that can be done or said. The man who does not want to 
codperate so long as he stays on the job can set up a perfectly safe 
defense up to the time that the superior authority decides that the 
man is unfortunate in his judgment or “ out of luck,” and that 
the general welfare of the organization requires a change. 

Rewards of the Codperative Attitude. — The rewards of the 
codperative attitude are of two kinds, tangible and intangible. 
The more important of these rewards are given for convenience in 
the following table: 


TABLE No. 26 


REWARDS FOR CoGPERATION 


Tangible Rewards Intangible Rewards 


1..A more advantageous situation | 1. Contributes to the success of a 


in dealing with others. bigger job. 

2. Establishes better codperative | 2. Being a part of the organiza- 
relations. tion. 

3. Increases the chance of offers | 3. Recognition of willingness to 
for more codperation in the “* play square.’’ 
future. 


4. Leads to material advancement | 4. Increased self-respect. 
in terms of increased salary or 
better position. 
eee SEE Leva Tee aoe Reel 


« 
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Every time an individual coéperates, either on his own initiative 
or where he responds to a request for codperation, he has placed 
himself in a more advantageous situation in the organization in 
which heisemployed. Hehasmadefriends. Quite independently 
of the above, he has actually established a better cooperative sit- 
uation because every time he does a piece of codperative work, 
he has made it easier to do more work of the same kind in the 
future. Out of this situation naturally arises more proffers of 
codperation, both from the friends that he has made and from those 
with whom he has codperated, and in this way he has become 
better acquainted with them and they with him. Finally, in 
most organizations, the ability to codperate is something that an 
individual can capitalize in seeking advancement because it is 
one of the things desirable in all successful organizations, and 
is something which money cannot directly buy. A man who co- 
operates is a man that the “ boss has his eye on.” 

While the average individual appreciates tangible returns, he 
finds his greatest satisfaction in his own self-respect, and the 
consciousness of having rendered effective service is probably one 
of the strongest factors in promoting that self-respect. In other 
words, most people have an “ altruistic streak.” Hence, the satis- 
faction resulting from successful codperation takes its root in the 
spirit of service. It is a satisfaction to feel that one has contribu- 
ted to the doing of a job bigger than the job on which he is directly 
employed — that is, the job of the larger organization with which 
he is connected. It is a satisfaction for the local supervisor to feel 
that he has assisted in putting over the community objective. 
It is a satisfaction to the State supervisor to feel that he has con- 
tributed in putting over the State objective, and it is a satisfaction 
to a Federal agent to feel that he has assisted in putting over the 
national program. 

While it is said that ‘‘ virtue is its own reward ”’ one never feels 
any the worse for knowing that virtue has been recognized. If a 
person has “ played square ’”’ because he couldn’t play any other 
way and keep his self-respect, which is true of most people, it at 
least does not lower his self-respect if he feels that other people 
- recognize that he has “ played square,” and this is as true in the 
case of codperation as in any other activity. 


? 
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It is not necessary or desirable here to enter into any discussion 
as to relative values between tangible and intangible returns on 
the codperative attitude of mind. The intangible returns are 
certain, the tangible returns are not always certain, and sometimes 
are deferred for a considerable period of time, while on the other 
hand, intangible returns are made immediately. Fortunately, 
however, on the whole, the tangible returns come out of the same 
attitude and action which give the intangible returns. A man is 
sure of the intangible returns and certainly is in no worse con- 
dition with regard to the tangible returns, with the theory of 
probabilities all in his favor. 

Difficulties in Codperating. — Effective codperation is admit- 
tedly difficult and comes about in either of two ways. The 
first is where the individual takes the initiative in offering codp- 
eration, the second, in codperating without offering codperation. 
In either case he runs a risk of apparently making an implied 
criticism of the efficiency or ability of the individual with whom he 
codperates. In the first case he takes less risk than he does in 
the second, since the second situation usually arises out of an 
emergency. A simple illustration of the difference between the 
two cases is as follows: Two women were talking on a sidewalk 
and one of them had a little child with her. The child suddenly 
ran out into the street and a bystander darted out and brought 
him back to his mother. Had the bystander first inquired of 
the child’s mother whether she would like to have the child brought 
back, the chances are that the child would have been injured by 
a passing automobile before his mother had noticed his absence. 
The second case is illustrated where a woman and a child are 
hesitating -at a street crossing, and the same bystander offers to 
asgist them across the street. The first case is an emergency and 
the second case is not. 

Evidently in both cases, the bystander is taking a chance of 
being accused of interfering with what is none of his business. 
In the first case, the mother may become exceedingly angry, 
largely because of the feeling that she should have kept her own 
eye upon the child, and in the second case, she may accuse the 
innocent bystander of undue familiarity in addressing her upon a 
public street. 
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The foregoing statement means that wherever an individual takes 
the initiative in offering codperation, or in giving emergency codp- 
eration, he acts on his best judgment and, as in many other cases, 
he is lucky if he guesses right fifty-one per cent of the time. In 
other words, anyone who undertakes to carry out this kind of co- 
operation must face the probability that in certain cases his in- 
tentions will be misunderstood, and that he may get into trouble 
of some kind. His rewards are often intangible, and he frequently 
has to pay the price for helping out on the bigger job through diffi- 
culties and disagreeable experiences which he could avoid if he 
confined his activities to codperating only on request. 

A second difficulty in coéperating, especially in emergency co- 
operation, is the uncertainty as to being in possession of all of 
the facts of the case. With the best of intentions any man may 
make a mistake in attempting to codperate because he is not in 
possession of all of the facts. ‘The moral on the situation is to be 
sure of your facts before you act. 

The success or failure of codperation very often depends upon 
the time at which the codperation is offered or the codperative 
service is rendered. This again is a matter of judgment, and a 
man must take his chances. However, he can and should ex- 
ercise a certain degree of intelligence in taking such chances. 
There are certain situations in which those with whom he might 
codperate are in a condition of high nervous tension or annoyance, 
where any proffer of codperation or any codperative action might 
be resented, while on the other hand, if proffered on the following 
day, the offer of codperation might be gratefully accepted or ac- 
knowledged. 

Finally, there is a great deal in knowing the right method of 
taking codperative action or in offering codperation. In the case 
of direct initiative, as in an emergency, if the person to whom the 
codperative service has been rendered is immediately advised of the 
fact everything will be all right, but if he is left to learn of the co- 
operative act through other people, he may resent it. In offering 
codperation the main point to bear in mind is to avoid any sug- 
gestion of criticism. This criticism immediately produces an 
antagonistic attitude of mind on the part of the individual to 
whom coéperation is offered. It is one thing to say to a fellow 
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worker, ‘“‘ I wonder if you have thought of doing so and so,” and it 
is an entirely different thing to say, “‘ That’s no way to do it, 
let me show you how to do it right.” 

Conditions Under Which Codperation is Possible. — There are 
certain conditions under which opportunities for codperation 
become particularly possible. Some of these have been suggested 
in the previous discussions. The more common of these condi- 
tions are as follows: 


1. An emergency. 

2. An oversight. 

3. The possession of better training. 

4, The possession of greater experience. 

5. The possession of a superior intelligence. 


Emergency conditions under which codperation is possible have 
already been discussed. Certain other cases will arise where it is 
obvious that the fellow worker has failed to cover some necessary 
responsibility points, and again, it is quite possible that one in- 
dividual may be better equipped with certain kinds of technical 
knowledge or experience which he can pass over to the person 
responsible for the job. Finally, it is quite possible that one 
individual possesses a superior intelligence, and as a result may 
actually be able to see a better way of dealing with the problem. 

The Effect of Official Relations. — The conditions for codpera- 
tion which have been discussed are affected to a certain extent by 
the relative official position of the two or more parties in interest. 
In the main there are four of these situations. First, codperating 
with superiors; second, codperating with equals; third, codperating 
with subordinates; and fourth, codperating with the organization 
asa whole. In addition to these four, there is a fifth situation 
where coéperation is desirable. This situation calls for the securing: 
of codperation from subordinates, which is not the same thing as 
cooperating with subordinates. Each of these situations offers its 
own difficulties and its own special ways and means for carrying 
out codperation. , 

Difficulties in Codperating with Superiors. — The difference in 
official rank is in itself an inhibiting factor. The more official 
relations are recognized, the stronger this inhibiting factor becomes. 
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The type of superior who is strictly official is the least likely to 
ask for codperation and is least likely to get spontaneous codpera- 
tion, because the subordinates naturally hesitate either to offer 
codperation or to give emergency codperation. Hence, one of 
the most important factors in codperating with a superior is the 
attitude of that superior. Leaving this question aside, there 
remain certain inherent difficulties. One difficulty is that since 
the job of the supervisor is different from that of his superior, he 
is frequently not informed as to matters in which he could safely 
codperate. A supervisor engaged in the promotion of a program, 
on the one hand, and an administrator engaged in administrative 
duties, on the other hand, are somewhat removed from each other 
in terms of functional jobs. It is always difficult for two specialists, 
working in two different fields, to have a common apperceptive 
base. 

Difficulties in Codperating with Equals. — This field probably 
includes for codperation in the case of a supervisor, the greatest 
number of opportunities. Here he is working with other special- 
ists in the same general field and under the same general objectives. 
The chief difficulties are: First, unfortunately most supervisors 
in one field are, to a certain extent, ignorant as to what is being 
done in other fields; second, there is a great tendency toward 
jealousy and suspicion. This situation is unfortunate, but it 
seems to exist. These difficulties are minimized in proportion 
as the supervisors in the different fields become acquainted and 
realize that they are all working for the same general social ob- 
jective. 

Difficulties in Codperating with Subordinates. — The chief diffi- 
culty in codperating with subordinates is due to the fact, that the 
subordinate gets the impression that the supervisor is not “ square”’ 
or that he is looking for trouble rather than for conditions which 
can be improved. As long as either of these ideas exists, it is 
difficult for the supervisor to codperate effectively with his offi- 
cial subordinate. It is very difficult to secure coéperation from 
subordinates until they have been educated up to the point where 
they want codperation, and where they believe that such codpera- 
tion will be accepted in the right spirit, and will be recognized. 
It requires a long period of time to establish these effective co- 
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operative relations, and when once established they need to be 
maintained, since many situations can arise whereby they can be 
very easily lost. 

In securing and maintaining effective codperative relationships 
with subordinates, the supervisor should realize that most of the 
credit must go to other people. He must face the fact that most 
of what he actually accomplishes will appear as the ideas and the 
work of others. A supervisor who cannot accept these conditions 
and work under them cheerfully, cannot hope to establish and 
maintain effective codperative relations with this group. 

The conditions under which codperation can be secured from 
subordinates — that is, where subordinates will actually codperate 
on their own initiative, are about the same as those just discussed. 
The degree to which the supervisor can secure such codperation 
depends upon the degree to which the subordinates believe he is 
“square,” and believe that codperation on their part will be recog- 
nized and duly accredited to them. 

One of the most difficult problems of large industrial concerns 
has been to secure codperation from the great body of workers, 
especially in the way of constructive suggestions. The relatively 
small number of corporations which have succeeded in doing this 
effectively have done so by building up a reputation for “ square ”’ 
dealing, by providing tangible rewards and by seeing that every 
suggestion that was made was carefully considered, and that the 
reasons for its acceptance or rejection were carefully explained to 
the suggestor. In proportion as men are close to a job they are 
more and more able to see how improvements can be secured, and 
the supervisor is fortunate who can avail himself to the fullest 
extent of this source of information and this wealth of experience. 

Difficulties in Codperating with the Organization. — The diffi- 
culty in codperating with the organization on the part of the av- 
erage supervisor is that he either does not know what the job of 
the organization is, or the organization does not know its own job. 
This last statement is unfortunately quite often true of educa- 
tional organizations. If the manufacturing organization does not 
know what it is that they are trying to make, it ultimately goes 
out of business, but an educational organization apparently can 
go on indefinitely, without being perfectly clear as to its objective. 
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It is very evident that if the supervisor does not know what the 
organization is trying to do, he cannot effectively codperate with it, 
and neither can he codperate where the organization itself does not 
know what it is trying to do. For example, if a supervisor does 
not know the difference between manual arts, manual training, and 
vocational education, or if the organization with which he is con- 
nected does not know whether it is educating up to the level of the 
- social expectations, or is training for doing ability to meet mini- 
mum or maximum employment standards, evidently it is very 
difficult for the supervisor to codperate with the organization, as 
a whole, in an effective way. 

‘‘ Knocking.”? — Probably one of the most common ways of 
cooperating is to avoid knocking and in minimizing the knocking 
of others. Knocking is an “in-door sport.” Its immediate 
effect is to reduce morale, both on the part of the knocker and on 
the part of anyone else who may hear the knocking. Knocking 
is a method of blowing off steam, and oftentimes, boosting will 
serve this purpose just as well. 

There is one special phase of knocking which deserves mention. 
If one must knock, do it only within the official circle. This is 
bad enough, but knocking with outsiders is worse. Knocking 
chiefly comes about either through carelessness, or ignorance, 
and should be guarded against. 

There is, of course, a distinction between knocking and con- 
structive criticism in a discussion of any subject, when carried on 
among the members of the organization. Such discussion is proper 
as long as it is constructive, and as long as it is carried on under 
conditions where it does not degenerate into knocking, or where 
it may result in the reduction in the present standing of the or- 
ganization with the public. A good rule for governing this pro- 
cedure is not to say anything in such constructive discussions that 
one would not be willing to say to his superior, if asked for an 
opinion, or to others in the presence of that superior, provided 
that he is the right kind of a superior. 

The chief trouble with ordinary suggestions is that they are not 
carefully thought out before they are made or submitted. A su- 
pervisor is very likely to feel that all of his suggestions ought to be 
immediately accepted and acted upon by his administrative su- 
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periors, when, in many cases, they cannot be carried out or action 
upon them must be deferred. If the supervisor is never informed 
by his superiors as to why his suggestions are not carried out, or 
if they are carried out no credit is given, the same situation will 
exist as was discussed under difficulties in securing codperation 
from subordinates. To that extent, the administrator has fallen 
down on his job, just as the supervisor would have fallen down 
under similar conditions in securing codperation from his sub- 
ordinates. i 

By the very character of his job, a supervisor is often in a posi- 
tion to secure certain special information which may be of value to 
his administrator. Where he can transmit this information to his 
superior, he is codperating with him in a very serviceable way. 
In certain cases this information may be very valuable to the ad- 
ministrator as a “‘ tip,’”’ and enable him to take measures for deal- 
ing with a situation as to which he might otherwise be unaware 
until the “ storm broke.”’ 

The supervisor is in a particularly advantageous position to 
head off undesirable gossip. Most organizations are as full of 
gossip as an “ afternoon sewing circle.” Much of this gossip is 
harmless, but on the other hand, some of it isnot. The supervisor 
who can discriminate between harmful and harmless gossip, and 
who can head off harmful gossip in its earlier period of develop- 
ment, is rendering a real codperative service, although that service 
may never become known to his superior. Things which have 
happened which “ did not happen,” or things which are going to 
happen which “ are not going to happen,” or gossip based upon a 
total misunderstanding of the situation or facts or ignorance as to 
true facts, are examples of the kind of gossip which a supervisor 
can head off, at least, in so far as he is in a position to do so. In 
my cases this depends, however, upon the degree to which the 
supervisor is informed as to administrative matters, and this is 
one of the reasons why an administrator would do well to keep 
supervisors as well informed as possible with regard to the facts 
on the administrative side. The degree to which this can be 
done, of course, depends in turn upon the degree to which the 
supervisor can be intrusted with various kinds of information. 

It is often difficult for a supervisor to distinguish between being 
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a carrier of functioning information and a carrier of gossip, espe- 
cially in proportion as he has established close personal relation- 
ships between himself and other members of the organization, 
which he must do in order to effectively carry out his program. 

The Essence of Codperation. — Codperation has been defined 
as “ pulling on the same string at the same time, in the same 
direction and in the same manner as the rest of the gang.” This 
rather homely expression expresses the results of the working of 
the codperative attitude. After all, coéperation is nothing more 
than putting yourself in-the other fellow’s place and doing as much 
for him as you would like to have him do for you. It sometimes 
involves taking chances, and the easier way is to take no chances 
and to attend strictly to one’s own business. As in other cases, the 
easiest way is not the best way, either for tangible or intangible 
rewards. 

Apologia Pro Libri.— The program of vocational education 
with which this book is concerned is not yet ten years old. Or- 
ganized vocational education of less than college grade is not 
more than forty years old. The authors have been fortunate in 
being connected with the program since its early inception, and 
they realize that the time has now come when many young men 
and young women having taken up work in the field of vocational 
education, chiefly as teachers, look forward to passing over into 
supervisory or administrative positions in this field. As has been 
repeatedly referred to in this book, such experience and such 
abilities as the authors have secured, they have obtained entirely 
through the “ pickup’ method. This is a long and weary road. 
If this book will contribute to making easier the path of those who 
are now coming into the supervisory field, or will assist those who 
are to come after them to more rapidly attain a reasonable degree 
of efficiency in supervision, their purpose for writing this book will 
have been accomplished. 


QUESTIONS, CASES, AND POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Debate the thesis that codperation only consists of helping out the 
other fellow when you can do so or not at your own pleasure. 

2. If all responsibilities were clearly defined, and definitely assigned, would 
there be any place for codperation? 
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3. In what ways can a supervisor codperate with his administrator? 

4, As a supervisor you note undesirable conditions in another field. In 
what way can you best codperate with the supervisor of that field, (a) by 
bringing the matter directly to the attention of the local administrator, or 
(b) by taking it up directly with the supervisor concerned? 

5. Give a case illustrating where you have secured coéperation from sub- 
ordinates. 

6. Give a case illustrating where you have coéperated with subordinates. 

7. In your opinion, is it possible to codperate with subordinates and main- 
tain proper official relations at the same time? 

8. Which will give better results, a loose organization with good coéperation 
or a military organization with little or no codéperation? 

9. In your opinion would a knowledge of the general problems of other 
supervisors affect your ability to coédperate with them? 

10. Where a supervisor takes special pains to make a carefully prepared 
report from the field, is this codperation with the administrator? 

11. Debate the thesis that codperation cannot be secured by an exercise 
of authority. 


APPENDIX A 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY* 


A Discussion of Methods, Procedures, Forms, and The Organ- 
ization of Survey Committees 


Vad ody Al 
PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION 


It is generally recognized that any vocational program which 
may be set up to meet the needs of a given community can only 
be planned on the basis of a study of the needs of that community. 
During the preceding years a number of States and communities 
have undertaken, with more or less satisfactory results, to set up 
a vocational education program based upon a formal survey of 
its occupational activities and a study of the kinds of training 
agencies which should be organized to satisfy the needs and to 
give efficient vocational training for that community. 

Surveys that have been conducted up to the present time have 
been in general characterized by four distinguishing features — 


1. A method of procedure and organization which has 
required a considerable financial outlay; this outlay 
oftentimes amounting to from ten to twenty thousand 
dollars in addition to the services of a considerable 
number of local representatives. 

2. The employment of a large staff of experts usually 
drawn from sources outside of the community. 

3. The accumulation of a large amount of general informa~ 
tion which did not directly function in establishing 

in the community the vocational program which 
would best serve its needs. 


* Prepared by the authors and first issued as Mise. No. 168, by the Federal 


Board for Vocational Education. 
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4. At the close of the survey practically all those connected 
with it in an official way left the community so that 
the valuable personal contacts established and the 
non-statistical or unofficial information which could 
not be set down on paper did not remain within the 
community and become available to those who were 
responsible for carrying out the results of the survey. 


The large amount of statistical data which has usually been 
collected has also been characterized by the following: 


1. A great deal of time and money have been spent in 
determining quantitatively, facts which were already 
perfectly well-known qualitatively. 

2. In the same way considerable time and money have 
been spent in redetermining quantitatively informa- 
tion which already had been made a matter of official 
record by such agencies as the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, State Labor Departments, School Depart- 
ments, Industrial Welfare Commissions, and Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 

3. The tendency of former surveys has been to consider 
the problem of gathering statistics, neglecting in 
many cases certain factors involving psychological 
opposition which must always be taken into considera- 
tion if a satisfactory working program is to be effec- 
tively carried out in that community. 


In general, there are two types of surveys which may be organized 
for effective use within a community. These are characterized 
as — 

» 1. A General Survey in which the aim and purpose is to 
make recommendations for the general uplift and 
development of the community. This type is char- 
acterized by the fact that in the beginning there are 
no definite objectives or principles toward which the 
information secured is directed, but it is undertaken 
for the purpose of uncovering and bringing to light 
undesirable conditions which should be cured, and 
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for the purpose of recommending changes and im- 
provements. Out of a survey of this character we 
may expect information bearing upon housing, sani- 
tation, education, and other community and civic 
conditions. 

2. A second or Specific Survey may be organized with the 
announced intention of dealing only with certain 
community problems. As an example of the specific 
type we have numerous surveys made in a number 
of the mining communities of Colorado and West 
Virginia, and in the textile communities in Massa- 
chusetts, for the purpose of determining housing 
conditions. 

In a similar manner, many industrial communities 
are now considering the problem of setting up a plan 
of vocational training which will meet the needs of 
that community. 

While in the general survey all information avail- 
able is collected with the idea that from a study of 
that information certain community needs, presum- 
ably unknown during the progress of the survey, will 
be developed, the specific survey starts with the 
assumption that there is a definite community need, 
and the purpose of the survey is to define that need and 
to establish a workable program which will meet the 
given situation. 


In the vocational educational survey, here discussed, it has been 
assumed that in the case of the average community it is possible 
to conduct a survey with a relatively small expenditure of time 
and money which will enable an effective program to be organized. 
The type of survey under discussion is expected to be more par- 
ticularly applicable in the more medium sized communities which 
find themselves unable to go into surveys on a large scale, such 
as have been entered into in the past, and in those cities of large 
population, in which it is desirable to obtain certain sufficiently 
adequate qualitative results without too great an expenditure of 
time and money. 
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Heretofore programs for vocational education have been based 
either upon no study of local conditions, or upon a very partial 
and ineffective consideration of the problem. Under such con- 
ditions the program established has usually represented the ideas 
of one or two outside individuals, or a small group of intensely 
interested individuals of dominant personality in the community 
who, in the first case, do not remain in the community, or in the 
second case, whose local knowledge, technical equipment, and 
experience are limited. In either case, this procedure has almost 
invariably resulted in the establishment of “a one man pro- 
gram ”’ — that is, a program which has reflected, in a large meas- 
ure, the experiences and viewpoint of a survey individual and that 
of a very small group of people whom he had engaged as assistants. 
While it is true, on the one hand, that a program organized in this 
way has oftentimes been of great community value, on the other 
hand, there is no question but that it could have been made 
much more effective from the beginning if a more intensive study 
of the community needs had been made and the experts who 
possessed the technical knowledge as to the best training agencies 
available for meeting those needs had remained in the community. 


PART I 
A VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 


As has already been pointed out in Part I, “ Preliminary dis- 
cussion,” the type of survey under consideration is of a specific 
character in that it has for its purpose a determination of the 
vocational needs of the community for vocational education, the 
best types of training agencies, the instructional content, and an 
ggsumption that the survey is to be followed by a constructive 
program, this program to be put into effect and carried out by 
the same people who were active participants in the survey. 


The blank forms suggested for use are, therefore, divided into 
three groups. 


A. Field for training. — This group provides for the col- 
lection of field data from which may be deduced 
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the occupations for which training can be given 
_ effectively in that community. 

B. Training agencies and entrance requirements. — The 
second group of blanks provides for the determina- 
tion of the particular training agency through which 
the training can best be given in harmony with 
local conditions. ; 

C. The determination and classification of content. — The 
third group of blanks provides for the analysis and 
classification of content for those occupations, or 
parts of occupations, for which it has been estab- 
lished that effective vocational training can be 
given through a determined agency. 


The methods suggested for use may be likened unto a series of 
eliminating screens in which a certain grade or quality of material 
only is permitted to pass through each successive screen. By 
this method, as the survey work becomes more difficult, detailed 
and technical, it is progressively confined to those occupations, 
or groups of occupations, for which it has already been shown 
a training community value exists. In many communities there 
are a very great number of occupations, agricultural, commercial, 
or industrial, for some of which no training is needed, or for which 
the training value is so slight that the community would not be 
justified in including it in its program. On the other hand, in 
some communities occupations for which training is needed are 
already taken care of by various agencies, such as private schools, 
corporation schools, and public schools. For some of the oc- 
cupations which offer satisfactory training possibilities and which 
are not already included in an effective program, it may be im- 
possible to give effective training under public auspices. It 
has seemed, therefore, that the information asked for on the 
survey blanks, and which will serve as eliminating screens, should 
take into consideration the following questions: 


1. What are the occupations in the community? 


2. Which of the above occupations have a theoretical training 
value? By theoretical value is meant that a study 
of the occupation indicates that effective training 
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can be given in so far as the manipulative and tech- 
nical content are concerned. It is evident that of 
all the occupations in the community a considerable 
number will, without question, fail to pass this 
eliminating test, and the total group will be reduced 
to that extent. 


3. Of the occupations having a theoretical training value, 


for how many is training practical when we consider 
such factors as the community attitude and special 
equipment necessary for the training considered in 
connection with the resources of the community? 
As an illustration, it is possible that a needed type 
of training might be effectively given in certain 
textile or agricultural operations, that there might be 
no inhibiting attitude on the part of the community, 
but that the money investment involved in supplying 
the necessary equipment might be entirely beyond 
the financial resources of the community. Here the 
test of “practical training value” as against the 
“theoretical training value”’ will greatly reduce the 
number of occupations to which still further con- 
sideration should be given. 


4. For how many of the occupations possessing a practical 


training value has adequate provision been made? This 
question involves a consideration of private vocational 
schools, such as railroad apprentice schools in railway 
shops, or endowed private agricultural, commercial, 
or home economics educational agencies providing 
lines of training which adequately meet the needs of 
certain occupations. In this case it would be unwise 
for any community to duplicate that part of the 
work, but on the other hand the community could 
concentrate its energy with greater efficiency upon 
lines of work for which the institutions had not 
adequately made preparation. Here, again, the 
eliminating screen still further reduces the number of 


occupations for which training can and should be 
given. 
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As a result of this eliminating process in all fields of human 
endeavor, out of the very great variety and number of occupations 
carried on in any community, it will finally appear that there is a 
relatively small group of which it can be said “ certain gainful 
occupations exist in this community for which training can be 
given, the training can be given by the community, there is no 
agency in the community by which adequate provision for these 
special forms of training has been made, therefore, it is the obliga- 
tion and responsibility of the community to make provision for such 
training agencies as will meet their needs.” 

Through the use of these forms as eliminating screens the energy 
of those engaged in the survey is conserved, and as the work be- 
comes more and more intensive a smaller number of occupations 
needs to be considered. After the final determination has been 
made as to the “ pay roll jobs”’ for which training provision should 
be established, a careful determination and classification of func- 
tioning instructional content should be undertaken. To make an 
analysis and classification of the instructional content for any 
given occupation requires careful thought on the part of those 
highly skilled in education, with the assistance of a group of 
master workmen in the occupation. 

It is therefore of great value to the work of the survey to re- 
duce the total number of occupations or enterprises through a 
“screening process,” to those for which training can effectively 
be given, and for which a training agency can and should be 
provided. 


An Outline Suggested for a Vocational Education Survey of a 
Community 


For convenience the entire preceding discussion is summarized 
in the following outline. The blank forms given on pages 374 to 
394 have been developed to meet the requirements of the succes- 
sive steps as already indicated, and there is noted on the upper 
right-hand corner of each form a key number referring to the portion 
of the outline for which the blank form is expected to furnish certain 
information. There is also indicated on the outline, in paren- 
theses the number of the particular blank which has been devel- 
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oped to secure the information, or to answer the question raised in 
that section of the outline. The outline is as follows: 


I. To obtain data for developing a workable program for a com- 


munity. 


A. What is the field for training? 
1. What are the occupations in the community with- 
in the field covered by the survey? (Blanks 
No. 1, 2, 3, 4.) 
2. Which of these occupations are theoretically train- 
able? Based upon: (Blank No. 5.) 
a. All persons can not learn to do the job — 


that is, in training, however carried on in 
the occupation, it is found that certain 
natural qualifications count, such as 
quickness, neatness, a good eye, physical 
strength, weight, and the like. (Blank 
No. 5.) 


b. The occupation recognizes jobs of different 


Cc. 


degrees of difficulty in the same line, as, 
for example, in agricultural or commer- 
cial work there are recognized grades of 
jobs. (Blank No. 5.) 


There is a best way of doing the job. 


A standard procedure. (Blank No. 5.) 


d. It is recognized that an appreciable period 


of time is required for a learner to reach 
maximum efficiency —in other words, 
a man can not do the various managerial 
or operative jobs as well the first time 


as he can after a period of practice. 
(Blank No. 5.) 


3. For how many of the occupations which show a 
theoretical training value is training prac- 
ticable? (Blank No. 6.) What is the social 
attitude of individuals and groups in the com- 
munity as to probable — 
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a. Economic opposition? (Blank No. 6.) 
b. Social opposition? (Blank No. 6.) 
c. Hygienic opposition? (Blank No. 6.) 


The above conditions to be determined by a study of — 


(1.) Occupation of parents. (Blank 
No. 6.) 

(2.) School distribution by departments. 
(Blank No. 6.) 

(3.) Where pupils go on leaving school. 
(Blank No. 6.) 

(4.) Attitude of school authorities. 

(5.) Occupations or training for occu- 
pations into which the young 
people of the community are 
going. (Blank No. 6.) 

(6.) Are these occupations highly skilled 
and are they highly organized? 
(Blank No. 7.) 


4. Of the trainable occupations which are already 
taken care of — (Blank No. 8.) 


a. By the occupation? (Blank No. 8.) 

b. By schools? How? (By public schools, 
private school, Y. M. C. A., correspond- 
ence courses, county agents, service 
clubs, etc.) (Blank No. 8.) 


5. Of those practically trainable occupations not 
taken care of, what is the quantity demand and 
the community value of the training? (Blank 
No. 9.) 


a. Quantity demand. (Blank No. 9.) 
b. Community value. (Blank No. 9.) 


B. Type training organizations and entrance requirements 
for the occupations for which training should be 
given. (Blanks No, 10 and 11.) 
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1. Preémployment schools.* 


a. All-day unit trade school, information 
desired includes — 


(1.) Juvenile wage — (high). 

(2.) Compulsory attendance laws (high 
age attendance). 

(3). Absorption of juvenile labor in 
industry makes attendance diffi- 
cult. 

(4.) H=M+T+TI. (Where M 
and JT are high use all-day 
school.) 


b. Part-time preparatory school. 


(1.) Attitude of employers. 

(2.) Compulsory attendance part-time 
laws. 

(3.) Character of the required training, 
i.e., too long or of a character 
that can best be given in the 
occupation, such as for ordinary 
textile machine tending where 
training content is almost en- 
tirely manual. 


2. Trade improvement schools.* 
a. Evening trade extension. 


1.) E=M+T+I. Toextent worker 
requires additional 7 or M train- 
ing the evening school should be 

, used. 

(2.) Where the occupation is split up 
into a large number of special- 
ties. 


* Given in terminology of trade and industrial types of organizations. 
For other fields the reader should substitute the terminology adopted by the 
particular field, 
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b. Part-time trade extension. 
dd.) H=M+T7+I. (Same as for 


a-(1).) 
(2.) (Same as 2 above.) 


II. For those occupations for which training can be given and 
for which no provision has already been made and for 
which suitable training agencies are indicated, what is 
the instructional content (M + T+ I) as to— 

A. Manipulative content. 
B. Technical content. 
C. General vocational content. 


III. To what extent should the school instruction period be 
followed by a training period to develop speed and sub- 
conscious ability? 


IV. Leave data and trained men to carry out program set up 
for that community. 


Description of Blank Forms 


Each blank, in addition to an identifying number, carries a 
title and sub-heading referring to the division and the section of 
the division for which that particular blank is intended to be used. 

Blank 1. This blank merely furnishes general information 
with regard to various occupational units in the community. 
The data obtained give a general idea of the way in which these 
activities in the community are grouped together. The data show, 
for example, where in that community certain large numbers 
of workers are brought together under one administration or 
organization for the purpose of carrying out a given type of 
enterprise. The data also shows the converse situation where the 
number of workers under one organization is very small. It is 
assumed that a list of the various groupings is accessible, that this 
blank can be sent to those in charge of such units, and that a 
reasonable number of them will reply. 

Blank 2. This form should be used with those occupational 
units which have shown sufficient interest to reply to Blank 1 if it 
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was considered that a satisfactory picture of the occupational 
conditions had been secured. The blank extends the information 
and need only be used for typical units in cases where more than 
one is dealing with the same enterprise under the same general 
conditions. Its purpose is largely to give information which can 
subsequently be used in further conferences or communications. 
The information secured on this blank should for obvious reasons be 
in the possession of anyone who makes personal visits. 

Blank 3. The purpose of this blank is to secure a list of the 
occupations in the field covered by the survey. These occu- 
pations are designated as pay roll jobs to distinguish from work 
jobs. By pay roll jobs is meant the name under which the job 
or group of jobs for which any given man is paid, or by which he is 
indicated upon the pay roll, or which is common in the practice 
of the occupation. Where the pay roll job is indicated under the 
name of a general trade, such as machinist, stock raiser, general 
farmer, typist, and the like, the meaning is obvious, but in many 
situations people are employed to do a number of not necessarily 
related jobs. This will be particularly true of laborers and of 
certain experts in lines, whose job is determined more by the 
product turned out than by the operations or processes, or the 
number of operating points on a wide variety of jobs where their 
special knowledge is required. This blank, therefore, will be used 
to give the pay roll jobs in a sufficiently large number of cases to 
enable a list to be compiled of all the pay roll jobs that are carried 
on in the community. 

Blank 4. ‘This form calls for the work jobs corresponding to the 
pay roll jobs referred to under Blank 3. It merely calls for a very 
brief statement of the various jobs where those jobs are not part 
of a recognized trade. In the case of machinists, painters, car- 
penters, and others, it is not necessary to use Blank 4 at all. 
‘Ditus, if a pay roll job were that of a tool maker, it would be un- 
necessary to use Blank 4 because the kind of jobs that a tool maker 
does are already known. Blank 4, therefore, is only to be used 
where the pay roll job does not clearly indicate the work which 
the individual does. 

Blank 5. The data on this blank are intended to indicate whether 
or not the pay roll job in question has a theoretical training con- 
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tent, and are based upon the standards given in the outline of the 
preceding section. The information called for on this blank must 
be obtained from those who are successfully following the occu- 
pations in question. In this case it would be well to secure 
information from at least employing and employee sources. 

Blank 6. The information on this form is intended to assist 
in determining whether or not of those pay roll jobs that have a 
theoretical training value there is an actual, practical probability 
that training if offered will meet any large community demand. 
The blank deals with certain information with regard to the re- 
lations of the juvenile population of the community toward the 
school on the one hand and toward wage-earning occupations on the 
other. The school has been selected as the source of supply for 
this information, not because it is a school, but because it is a 
place where the juvenile population is brought together under 
observation and those concerned with the carrying on of the 
school work are in the best position to furnish the information. 
The blank should be filled out by a survey agent as a result of 
several conferences with school principals, superintendents, and 
teachers, and should not be filled out by the school officials them- 
selves. 

Blank 7. The information on this form is also to aid in deter- 
mining practical training possibilities. The data called for are 
matters of fact, and can be ascertained by going to those individuals 
who are cognizant of the facts; these might be representatives of 
labor unions, granges, women’s organizations, employers, foremen, 
or individual workers. It is simply a question of getting this 
information from those people who have it in their possession 
wherever they happen to be in the community. In order to get 
this information it may be necessary to get in touch with more 
than one group of people. The conclusions entered upon this 
blank by the survey agent would be his composite reaction 
after he had made contact with as many different sources as 
possible. 

Blank 8. This blank should only be used for those pay roll 
jobs where it has been determined that there is both a theo- 
retical and a practical opportunity for training. Its purpose is to 
secure the data which will make possible the elimination of those 
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jobs for which adequate training is already provided. The in- 
formation called for should be secured and recorded by a survey 
agent. In securing the information it will probably be necessary 
to go to a number of sources. For example, the facts concerning 
apprenticeship agreements, supplementary training by the plant, 
and the period of training will probably be best secured from 
business executives, while the information in regard to training 
outside of industry will largely be secured from public and private 
school authorities, and from organizations of a philanthropical 
character. 

Blank 9. The information called for on this blank is intended 
to indicate opportunities for promotion and lines of advancement. 
The information should be entered upon the blank by a survey 
agent after conference with those persons who are in a position 
to give this information. This would probably include, in in- 
dustrial units, minor executives, including foremen, and might 
include well-posted representatives of organized or unorganized 
labor, with corresponding groups of individuals in other fields. 
This blank should be used for those pay roll jobs having a practical 
training possibility for which no adequate provision already exists 
in the community. 

Blank 10. This blank would also be used for those pay roll 
jobs that have been decided upon as having a practical training 
value, which are not already taken care of, and for which it has 
been decided that training can be given effectively. If this 
training is to be effective, some sort of entrance requirements must 
be set up in order to define the characteristics of the group that 
can be presumed to profit by that particular instruction. This 
blank should be filled out by a survey agent after conference with 
as many sources of information as possible. In general, minor 
eyecutives and intelligent workers in the occupation are possibly 
the best sources of supply. 

Blank 11. On the basis of data already obtained, this blank is 
intended to afford a place for recording a summary of the de- 
cisions as to those occupations for which it has been decided that 
training should be given and the type of training agencies best 
suited to give the training. It should be filled out by the director 
of the survey on the basis of his best judgment, supplemented by 
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such expert advice and assistance as he can secure from his staff 
and coéperating organizations. It is recommended that State 
boards for vocational education be requested to assist the com- 
munity in making this summary. This assistance may be ren- 
dered through a representative of the State board, or through a 
representative of the Federal Board for Vocational Education on 
request of the State board, or both. It is of very great importance 
that this summary shall be given careful consideration, and that 
each occupation listed thereon, as well as the training agency, be 
considered with due regard to all of the conditions of the State 
plan for vocational education, especially where questions of 
State or Federal aid may be involved. 


SECURING INSTRUCTIONAL CONTENT 


The information called for in Blanks 12 to 20, inclusive, 
must be secured from some one thoroughly familiar with the par- 
ticular occupation. The blanks should be filled in either by such 
an individual or by an agent of the survey in conference with such 
an individual. One of the most effective ways of getting this in- 
formation is through the coéperative work of a group of occupationally 
competent workers and an expert content analyst. 

Blank 12. This and the remaining blanks are intended to be 
used for the purpose of making an inventory of the instructional 
content, and the classification of that content as between, first, 
shop work by jobs, and second, related subject matter subdivided 
under a number of classified subheadings. For pay roll jobs the 
subjects which fall within the requirements of the job should be 
checked. This means that in connection with training for a 
job some items of content, which would probably be classified 
under a checked heading, must be included. Experience has 
shown that in many cases certain classified subject headings have 
no content in the training course. The purpose of this blank is to 
eliminate from further consideration those subjects which would 
not be required in a training course for any particular pay 
roll job. 

Blank 13. This blank is intended to be used in making an in- 
ventory of the various work jobs included in the pay roll job. 
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If these jobs are very few in number they can be entered upon the 
blank, but if there are more than a few work jobs the use of the 
card catalog as indicated is necessary, and is probably advisable 
in all cases. 

Blank 14. This form provides for an analysis of the trade 
drawing of the occupation in question, and should only be used 
where trade drawing has been checked upon Blank 12. It pro- 
vides for four work jobs and should be extended, if necessary. 
In the case of certain so-called regular trades each special branch 
or block in the trade should be treated as a work job. It is to be 
noted that this blank does not undertake to inventory content, but 
merely to indicate the character of the content upon the given 
work job. 

Blank 15. The same general statements as were made under 
Blank 14 determine the blocks of the trade which should be treated 
as work jobs, and in this case possibly more than one blank will 
be required. Under “ Special methods or devices ” is meant such 
devices as involve a use of the square, surface gauge, calipers, 
special formulas, or special rules employed in the occupation for 
the solving of particular mathematical problems. It does not refer 
to general problems to be solved by general formulas or rules. 

Blank 16. The purpose of this blank is self-evident. The 
tendency of anyone using it will be to enter a great deal of ma- 
terial which should not be considered. There are but few jobs in 
most occupations where the essential thing that the man is paid 
for is the exercise of judgment and practically nothing else. A 
few illustrations of this type of work are given — 


1, Aman employed to watch steel cutlery during tempering, 
and to determine, by his judgment, the right color 


when the steel should be submerged in the tempering 
Fe bath. 


2. A man employed on a bessemer steel converter, to 
judge from the color of the blast when the metal is 
to be poured. 


3. Rivet heaters, who are required to pick out by their 
color rivets at the correct heat. 


4, All managerial jobs in agriculture and home economics. 
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Blank 17. In many cases this blank will not be used. The 
items which should be entered for this job are only the actual 
scientific facts which bear upon some actual methods or procedure 
in doing the job. Among these might be, in a mechanical trade, 
lubrication, some of the simpler principles of mechanical powers, 
and some very simple heat phenomena. In paper making the items 
might include a statement of a few very simple chemical facts. 
It should be particularly noted that this blank does not call for 
an inventory of a large amount of scientific principles and laws 
which are not closely connected with the intelligent practice of 
an occupation, but only for those items of which it is necessary 
that the operator should have knowledge in order to intelligently 
perform some necessary operation, such as oiling a machine tool, 
performing an operation in a chemical factory where a mixture has 
reached a certain temperature, determining proper crop for given 
soil conditions, and so on. 

Blank 18. This blank calls for an inventory of the actual 
knowledge that a worker on that pay roll job must have in order 
to do the job. 

Blank 19. This blank is self-explanatory. It may be well to 
point out, however, that the distinction between danger to the 
operator and accidents to the innocent bystander has not usually 
been included in surveys of this character. The term occupational 
danger refers to the specific way in which the general occupational 
danger or the general job affects the individual on any particular 
work job under consideration. 

Blank 20. The information called for in this blank covers 
any provision that should be made in a training course for the 
pay roll job under consideration for training men in habits relating 
to the protection and proper care of tools and equipment with 
which they come in contact. It can properly include not only the 
immediate tools and equipment used upon the job under consider- 
ation, but also the general equipment of the enterprise in which 
the man is employed. 
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PAT. HT 
PLANNING FOR THE SURVEY 


The Survey Staff. — The survey staff will usually consist of a 
director and his assistants. These assistants should be of two 
kinds: one group will include those who are qualified to go out and 
do effective outside or field work, the other group will consist. of 
those who are qualified to take the information secured by the field 
agents and use it effectively. While there are these two distinct 
pieces of work to be done the same individual in some cases may 
be employed in both capacities. 

The Director. — The officials or organization responsible for 
initiating the survey will need to consider carefully the quali- 
fications of candidates for this position. The man finally selected 
should, whenever possible, be charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out the program after the survey has been completed. 
This requirement will usually make necessary the selection of a 
local man for this position. If no local material is available, and 
it becomes necessary to bring in someone from the outside, this 
step should be taken with the distinct understanding that a part 
of the responsibility of the outside man is to train a local director 
as an understudy in order that he may assume the responsibilities 
of carrying out the program after the survey director has de- 
parted. 

The primary job of the director of the survey is to “sell” the 
survey to the community. Unless he is able to do this successfully 
the chances are that the survey will fail in its purpose. In order 
for the director to accomplish this end he must be the sort of an 
individual who can establish effective working relations with all of 
the social and civic groups and other agencies in the community who 
contribute to the success of the survey. In all probability the least 
important function of the director is his responsibility as an office 
administrator. He should be broad minded and one who does 
not hesitate to call upon others for information. He should know 
when it becomes necessary to ask for expert advice and should be 
able to fight for it successfully. In addition to the above quali- 
fications the director must be the type of a man who can act as a 
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leader of his team, and who thereby secures the intelligent codpera- 
tion and assistance of his subordinates. 

Qualifications of Survey Agent. — In many respects the re- 
sponsibility of the agent of the survey is no less than the respon- 
sibility of the director. His job calls for the collection of data 
intelligently. The sort of data called for on the majority of the 
blanks will be of little value unless there is included in the facts 
and figures set down the judgment and conclusions of the repre- 
sentative of the survey staff. In a similar way, the information 
on the blanks, when it is being interpreted for the purpose of set- 
ting up a constructive program, must be weighed by one who 
possesses experience in vocational education from the standpoint 
of a trained instructor. 

It seems, therefore, that the survey agents who deal with the 
field job should possess certain qualifications, among the more 
important of which are — 

1. They must clearly understand the purpose for which 
any given item of information is required. 

2. In many cases they must be able to evaluate the in- 
formation they secure. For example, in many cases 
the kind of information called for on the blanks can- 
not properly be evaluated if it is only secured from 
one individual or from a group of individuals. This 
will be further illustrated in the case where the actual 
effectiveness of a training scheme for a given group 
of pay roll jobs established by a corporation is ex- 
pected to be determined from information secured 
from a single person. If the information is secured 
from the man in charge of the work it will in all 
likelihood be colored by his own enthusiasm or lack 
of enthusiasm, and be given from his own particular 
angle. If the information is secured from the gen- 
eral manager his lack of knowledge as to actual 
details makes his statement of little value. If it is 
secured from foremen, with the idea of getting their 
reaction on the value of the training for production, 
it will almost invariably be affected by the attitude 
of the foremen toward the whole question of training, 
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and the degree to which the school interferes with 
their individual production jobs. The evaluation 
of the information, therefore, would be a composite 
photograph made up from the reactions of all of 
these men, as interpreted by a qualified survey agent. 


3. The representative of the survey staff must possess 


the ability to get the information which he is dele- 
gated to secure without making himself obnoxious. 
The degree to which he will be able to do this will be 
determined very largely by the ability of the director 
in paving the way for the interview. As a rule, the 
agent representing the survey committee, who in the 
greatest number of cases secures effective results, 
will be one who is able to approach workmen, fore- 
men, employment managers, general managers, or 
labor officials on a straight business basis without 
fear or hesitation, and with a frank appreciation of 
the fact that in dealing with these men he is asking 
them to give up some of their valuable time and 
attention on an entirely voluntary basis. Since the 
agent is without official power and has no right to 
demand interviews, appointments should be made in 
advance, and at the appointed hour he should appear 
on time, know what he is going to say, be able to say 
it in a short space of time, and take his departure. 
The information obtained by the survey agent 
is only of value in the proportion to which it can 
be used as a basis for the development of a scheme of 
training that is essential from the standpoint of 
meeting the vocational needs of the community. 
The ability to take the more or less abstract informa- 
tion and develop the community program requires 
a different set of qualifications from the ability to 
get the data. It calls primarily for the services of an 
educational engineer. This individual must possess 
the ability to develop from the data an effective 
training scheme, and he must, therefore, be familiar 
with the work that has already been done in the field 
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of vocational education, with the results that have 
already been obtained by others, with the successful 
or unsuccessful experiments that have been carried 
on, and the particular reason for success or failure. 
He should be able to apply all of this accumulated 
knowledge in the solution of the particular problem 
or problems as they appear in the community being 
surveyed. It is particularly desirable that he should 
be equipped with original ideas, standards, and in- 
formation so that he will not blindly copy plans which 
may or may not have been successful in other com- 
munities without a very careful testing of the possi- 
bilities of these plans as meeting the requirements of 
the local situation. 


Coéperation with the State Board. — The probability of se- 
curing, in the average community, individuals who are satisfac- 
torily equipped with the knowledge of what has been done and 
how it succeeded on any broad scheme is small. State boards 
for vocational education are in a position to furnish to loca] com- 
munities valuable assistance in connection with the constructive 
part of the program. Arrangements should be made by the 
survey committee to draw upon the resources of the State board 
for this expert assistance. The representatives of the State 
board presumably have a much wider contact and much wider 
knowledge of what has been done and its degree of success than any 
local individual can be expected to possess. Federal agents for 
vocational education can usually be made available on request of 
State boards for vocational education for a similar service. The 
staff in charge of the survey should not hesitate to call upon these 
and other agencies for assistance in screening out the occupations 
for which training is impractical and for which provision has 
already been made, in selecting the proper training agency for 
those occupations which survive the series of screening tests, and 
in determining the content to be included in the course of instruc- 
tion. ‘meule 

Value of Conferences. — In the foregoing discussion it is not 
assumed that the group of staff representatives engaged in the 
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field and constructive work, as referred to, will be kept distinct 
and apart from each other, but that through frequent staff con- 
ferences there will be brought about a desirable contact and ex- 
change of ideas and experiences between the two groups. These 
conferences will constitute a very important part of the work 
of the survey staff, and the degree to which they are carried out 
successfully will largely determine the practical value of the sur- 
vey to the community. In these conferences the director should 
act as chairman of the meeting, and, while the conference should 
be conducted on a democratic basis, he should see that some 
definite program is adhered to in the discussions. Experience in 
previous studies and investigations of this character has not de- 
veloped any particular value to the results of the survey through 
the use of advisory committees or other official codperating agen- 
cies. 

Available Sources of Information. — There is already avail- 
able much information bearing on the occupational interests 
which is of fundamental importance to local authorities in charge 
of the determination of a program and the establishment of vo- 
cational schools. Federal, State, and local reports contain data 
concerning the relative importance of different interests, industrial, 
agricultural, and so on, the capital invested, the stock or materials 
used, the value added to the product by labor, the number of 
employees in various occupations, the permanence of employment 
organizations, and other factors which determine the economic 
status of workers. The following public documents and reports 
should be utilized as sources of information relative to a program 
for vocational education: 


Federal bulletins — 


4 Federal Board for Vocational Education — Bulletins 18, 17, 

20, 28, 30, 55, 78, 92, and 97. 

United States Census, 1920, — Vol. IV — Occupations. 

United States Census of Manufactures — 1921. 

Reports of United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, such 
as the 25th Annual Report, Bulletins 147, 159, 180, 193, 
etc. 

Bureau of Education — Reports. 
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United States Department of Labor — Index to and Descrip- 
tion of Occupations. 


State reports — 
Publications of State Boards for Vocational Education. 
Reports of State Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Reports of Minimum Wage Commission. 
Reports of Industrial Welfare Commission. 
State Census. 
Local organizations — 


Chambers of Commerce. 
Manufacturers’ Bureaus. 
Civic and Vocational Committees. 


In addition to these reports, publications of the National In- 


dustrial Conference Board, American Federation of Labor, and 
National Association of Manufacturers set forth the general in- 
terests of those organizations and their attitude toward vocational 
education. 


Progressive Steps 


Starting with a list of all the pay roll jobs in the community 
Step 1. Eliminate all pay roll jobs not showing a theoretical 
training value. 

Step 2. From pay roll jobs showing a theoretical training value, 
eliminate those not showing a practical training value. 
Step 3. From all jobs showing a practical training value, elimi- 
nate those already taken care of. 

Step 4. The decision as to the proper training agencies to be 
used and the determination of content only to be zarried 
out with those pay roll occupations that possess both 
theoretical and practical training value, and for which 
adequate provision is not already made. 
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Outline Ref. I-A-1 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY * 
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Bbe information on this blank to be obtained by correspondence. 


Ee 


FIELD FOR TRAINING. 
Blank 1. 
*Survey blanks are modifications of those ‘originally developed under the direction of 
Charles R. Allen in connection with the Emergency Fleet Corporation training program 


in 1917-18. 
T Working force at time of report. 
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Outline Ref. I-A-1 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 


Data and Personnel 
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FIELD FOR TRAINING — Departmental Data and Personnel. 
Blank 2. 
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Outline Ref. I-A-2-3 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
List of Pay Roll Jobs 
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FIELD FOR TRAINING — List of Pay Roll Jobs. 
Blank 3, 
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Outline Ref. I-A-1 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
Departmental Pay Roll Jobs 


(By this is meant any job or group of jobs in a department that one 
employee is paid to do and does do.) 
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FIELD FOR TRAINING — Departmental Pay Roll Jobs. 
Blank 4. 


* Use one of these blanks for each pay roll job. 
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Outline Ref. 1-A-2a, b, c, d 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
Theoretical Training Possibilities of Pay Roll Jobs 
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If the above is answered by yes, then is the job labor loss known to be 
due to any one of the following? 

a. Bad working conditions. 

b. Low pay in comparison with other jobs the worker can do. 

c. Lack of training. 

d. Marriage. 

e. Poor supervision. 

f. Irregularity of employment. 

g. No adequate method of selecting employes 
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d. Do green employees require a certain amount of experience before reach- 
ing capacity production? 
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(Obtain data from employment. manager, if one is employed.) 


FIELD FOR TRAINING — Theoretical Training Possibilities. 
Blank 5. 
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Outline Ref. I-A8a, b, c. (1 to 5) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
Practical Training Possibilities 


Data from schools of secondary grade: 


1. In general, what are the occupations of parents of pupils in the schools 
of secondary grade? (i.e., professional, employers and major execu- 
tives, minor executives and skilled mechanics, industrial workers, 
laborers, public employees, merchants, mercantile and office help, or 
farmers). 
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(Give a rough statement of relative proportion in above occupation.) 


2. What is the rough distribution between the college course, commercial 
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Outline Ref. I-A3a, b, ¢ (6 only) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
Practical Training Possibilities — Data from Industry 
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Outline Ref. I-A-4a, b 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 


Training Provided 
RUG cree certian aereitainetate 8 
BY eran ee arta smash este 


a. Within the occupation 


Method of training 


Apprentice training Organized* trade Unorganized 
or its equivalent training training 
Department 
or kind of 
work 1. Apprenticeship 1. Covering all or part 
agreements. of “‘ green help.’’ 
2. Supplementary _ 2. Period of training. 


training by the 
plant or by cor- 
poration. 

3. Period of training. 


I ————————————_————————————————— 
b. Outside the occupation 
Method of training 


jee ne 


Name of school Public controlled Private Miscellaneous 
or organization 


Eve- | Part- Eve- | Part- e Eve- | Part- Day 
ning time vy ning time y ning time 
— Training Provided. 
FIELD FOR TRAINING raining Mae 


* By organized trade training is meant training carried on by a definitely assigned in- 
structor, with definite equipment and a definite course of instruction. 


382 SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Outline Ref. I-A-5 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
Promotions and Recruiting of New Workers 


(To determine the community value) 


Date 5 oc:scc.ceeyaes aroue a tereeen . 
BY srfav heb Seaseroscme cee : 
Name offorganizationior mdividual...-)-ss-cr sees eects ce eee 
Name: of 4oDs nn cto o s.scasainls sitters tapatars chotttsibe a ovbete atcace: aeerel ae eae ee 
1. Number of untrained employees hired per year................eeeeeees 


Gre 060 0 (0 0) © 0 10.\6\ 4 0 6:0 16) 010 0,14: 0 0, 0100 0 0 06 0 010 6 9 00) 09 0).0 0 0] 5 610.6 61616 6 0,8 6160 6 0 © 6 eee ee ls elensnann 


2. Lines of promotion 
G3 ARG OF WOT, ici. oasce in shlouieee le ot ew baa cee tek en eee 


Ci 0 10\ 6) 6/00) (6 (6)'0 6's 0.0, €:le0\0, 6.6 00) 616 6 0) else € 0 ee Siv.0 ge \e\0'e sm 60 6 610 6 a oes wiv e ele wise ele lalelleveneene 


Sie [6 ela ae) .6) 6\'a) 5 ' 0) ee lereile nie (sw (e\\s 8) Ss 0 0) 906] 816.6 ©) vi.¢.'0, 00/540) G10, 6 © ¢\'0\\a 6\'o.= *4)\wlele see) ealelellenb hae orale 


§[else! o) eii)"e}.a'\e)'* [el 'e\\¢\0\\e) e''e)\0| ©).5) ¢ 0) 4 (v, 2\0 ele se) 0).0 9» 019.9: 01:0, 0.5/0.0 0)9) 6 6) ein) 0) 4/6 00)-5\s) = ev (ee) oie) aieielnieteneiee 
S10) (679: eel aie, a) eic9i018 \#)'eice hele els: \falie ie: 's\si\e' 0 4) 816 se) 'e//@))0! ¥) 050 1@) )e; oiisue 'm (e)415'8/i<,=:.0))51\6) etal otie)aie/e ethane 
288 10 0e She ease! 0) @7 6 6: 65e som lee Ub wells) este ateiecetennicne 
SNS O1.050 (8) 8:0, 6 (6.6 <9) [e's 0,8) 4) @)\01e,.0 6g) ele lin) # ie) = Fess ate!|oi0/e ie\\s,\0\0.(0) 6, ¢\a (ol aual.elelsielelsiviieverelely levers terete neat 
eye eke eerie aielia\a eNaile\ia 16: 01:01/0) (ey eile! {eiherieliecierielieiasis)e),bassarestenel(ahe:9)\s)iae)eaw (n),n\ alee eleindahincetwiobexeleiehereiaic tetera 
© eee eye 0: wie e809 056 we (eve) oteks. slim e-aiaieire 
OSU ee) 9) Ghai 0) 0p 9 ie. e498 ee 8) 6) veils. ctie/leleyeze le») e > sim. se) 8 0: ee) leu yal ee) 6 lolist slibve) ei ei etslelolels le ywiotece ten iin 
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* 2 ec 0%e) 0 © ele aot setaleve! ie ele le © t's le) ele) a) ee (mle erenahene 
ee eee ne eS oe LTCC BO IOV MONG HORI OD OOO Oe aed a 4 


0,0: 9) eles, ale, ove. le ‘wie 0780: aie) © (0) viele 16\6\ ete ia:'d) -aile} ee) nile) witbirsirelia 
S104 08 ei 4) 6) Ce) 616, leirwe) el 8 1ei6\e :@ 50 18)-6)s) wie lialeieie 


(Obtain data from employment manager.) 


FIELD FOR TRAINING — Promotion and Recruits. 
Blank 9. 
* In industrial concerns only — 
1. Recommended by foreman 3. Records or ratings 
2. Presumption of ability 4, By employer 
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383 


Outline Ref. 1-B 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 


Qualifications for Employment 


(To determine entrance requirements) * 


EDAtG; See ccies ain ee eso lea 
BY seg jcuetatiekios sae ease 
PSUISINGES crete eel socis as ote heels cas onle eSB e Oe ochre ree ot Sass ote aniniae aaa 
ELEN ee ee Se eer ae LeeLee Sete ATE Sale g CLS ie REM eee D ives, so ataree aor 
p Educational and mental Physical Age at 4 : 
Sex Skill (check items) (check items) entrance Nationality 
Reading Heavy 
Writing Light 
Language Slow 
Arithmetic Active 
Special knowledge Strong 
Special skill Tall 
General intelligence | Age 
Mentally quick Dexterous 
Reliability Eyesight 
Temperament Hearing 
Nerves Voice 
Disposition Health 
Adaptability Handicaps 
Experience 


ee Le EEE 


Character of employment tests given, mental and physical. 


a LaEEEEEEEEE SEER 


TRAINING AGENCIES AND ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS — 


Qualifications for Employment. 


Blank 10. 


* Use a separate sheet for each pay roll job. This is a suggested form for obtaining certain 


needed information. 


384 SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Outline Ref. I-B 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 


Survey Summary 


ee ey 


Pay roll jobs for which training is to be given and the agencies selected 
as best suited to give the training. 


— 


Name of job Kind of school selected Remarks 


—_ SSS 
FIELD FOR TRAINING AND TRAINING AGENCIES — Survey 
Summary. 


Blank 11. 
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Outline Ref. II 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
Checking List 


(To be used only for those pay roll jobs for which it has been decided that 
training is to be given as indicated on Blank 11.) 


(Check those items that you consider should be included in a course of 
training.) 


MOUMOPELHULVE OF MUANAPETIA i200 cities coe ke wie oc bs fees so Saieiiaercs’s ote ate 
I. Shop work or manipulative content 
Assembling. 
MBE LOCUGHIONNIODB Foca. sees ct cheese t rs tes oe SHAPE 
orming. 
Miscellaneous. 
2. Service jobs 
II. Related subjects or technical content 
Sketching. 
Trade drawing....... Making. 
Reading. 


Problems. 


Trade mathematics. . Constructions. 
Special methods. 


1. Technical jobs...... 


Trade judgment 
Material. 
Machines. 
Trade: terms. ....0:- <i. Location. 
Operation. 
Special. 
Trade science Ss Pe 
ecognition. 
Knowledge of stock. . {# orking properties. 
2. Auxiliary knowledge Ignorance. 
Carelessness. 
Hazards due to...... hieidantel 
Occupational. 


In Use. 
Care of tools and Not in use. 


equipment......... Prevention of loss. 
Prevention of waste. 
SssrnrirnsrvunscsnnEc ne 
DETERMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENT — 


Checking List. Blank 12. 


386 SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Outline Ref. II 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
Jobs 


(To be used only for those jobs for which it has been decided that train- 
ing is to be given as indicated on Blank 11.) 


Write on separate cards all the work jobs included in the following pay 
roll job: 


DETERMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENT — Work 
Jobs. 


Blank 13. 
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Outline Ref. II 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
Technical Job-Drawing 


(To be used only for those pay roll jobs for which it has been decided 
that training is to be given as indicated on Blank 11.) 


2. A list of what a man has to know about drawing related to his trade. 
Making and reading sketches, blue-prints, and other drawings. 


—_———————— 


Does the work job re- 

quire the use of draw- 

ing in any form; either 

free hand or mechani- 
cal? 


Does the worker use the drawing as an information 
sheet or does he make drawings? 
(Check items given below.) 


Use 


. Regular working draw- 


ing 


. Special working draw- 
ing, with specifications 


. Free-hand sketches. 
. Shop sketch 


. Regular working draw- 


ing 


. Special working draw- 


ing, with specifications 


Make 


. Regular working draw- 


ing 


. Special working draw- 


ing, with specifications 


. Free-hand sketches 
. Shop sketch 


. Regular working draw- 


ing 


. Special working draw- 


ing, with specifications 


3. Free-hand sketches 3. Free-hand sketches 


4, Shop sketch 4. Shop sketch 


DETERMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENT — Tech- 
nical Jobs — Drawing. 
Blank 14. 


388 SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Outline Ref. II 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
Technical Job — Mathematics 


(To be used only for those jobs for which it has been decided that train- 
ing is to be given as indicated on Blank 11.) 


A list of technical operations in mathematics that should be included in 
a course of instruction in mathematics for each work job. 


Job Special method or device Accuracy required 


Coe eeererercereesce esr rescefe rs ecr cece essere seeeeneserfesrscereseseesseseeeeesece 
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8 [| Scene, 0. (0, ‘airel te wi. e.\eL ee) ae ewe 


O05 8, 018, ©, re) ei e tee) 8) Bo Rie | ele Kere :o)/e1\6 76 Nk a, 6 eehanete tel si lelabahine bse sets 
$0 2 -aih = 218) 6) ©8006) @ w eleete © 6) elses ele! 


DETERMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENT Tox. 
nical Jobs. Mathematics. CATION OF CONTENT — Tech 
Blank 15. 
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Outline Ref. II 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
Technical Jobs — Trade Judgment 


(To be used only for those jobs for which it has been decided that train- 
ing is to be given as indicated on Blank 11.) 


In all occupations there are technical jobs where the skill required is 
practically nothing, but the man is paid for knowing how to do the right 
thing at the right time, as in the case of a rivet heater who is not paid for 
knowing how to pick out a rivet (which calls for no appreciable amount of 
skill), but who is paid for picking out rivets at the right heat—that is, he 
is practically paid for his trade judgment. Jobs of this character are very 
rare, but if you consider that there are any such jobs in the above pay roll 
job, list them on this form. 
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DETERMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENT — 
Technical Jobs. Trade Judgment. at ie 
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Outline Ref. II 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 


Knowledge of Science 


(To be used only for those pay roll jobs for which it has been decided that 
training is to be given as indicated on Blank 11.) 


List the science items that you consider should be included in train- 
ing a man for the above pay roll job. List only those items that a man 
would actually need on the job. 
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DETERMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENT — 
Knowledge of Science. 
Blank 17. 
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Outline Ref. II 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
Knowledge of Stock 


(To be used only for those pay-roll jobs for which it has been decided 
that training is to be given as indicated on Blank 11.) 


LO RENE ie a Oe a errr Lo AE SOE ET Os TS SGOT NS 


List the facts regarding knowledge of stock that men in the occupation 
must possess. 


Recognition of stock... 0... 600.5 be esas aseree os vases cccecr sense esloees 


Pe De ptetd ele ibele ce 4b ieibie sa 6m a olee ols st 6.0 6 6 02's a0 aC 0/e: 06 0.8 6 10 6 He S808 O16 10101 FO R066 16 


Special characteristics of stock. .......-.6+sseeere eee teste eect nese eee ees 
Properties of materials. .........-.ssscee rere cere ee ene ee eee scene ceeeeees 


wi iel6 1d ele s\.d late, afe)elele. [6:00 «6 Bie # 6) ele ela ere 
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DETERMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENT — 


Knowledge of Stock. 
Blank 18. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
Safety Precautions 


(To be used only for those jobs for which it has been decided that train- 
ing is to be given as indicated on Blank 11.) 


List all the dangers, and state whether they are occupational, acci- 
dental, or commonly due to carelessness or ignorance. 


1. Danger to Self 
Se 


Dangers Cause 


$$$ $s 
2. Danger to Others 


Dangers Cause 


SUR ERMISTEENUINES SG “arrekinnmer 
DETERMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENT — 
Safety First. 


Blank 19. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 


Care of Tools and Equipment 


O58) 8) Sais wie) d's Bb oe e 16 Gio lele sislene alehe)«, 


(To be used only for those jobs for which it has been decided that train- 
ing is to be given as indicated on Blank 11.) 


List the subjects that should be dealt with in training learners to care 
for tools and equipment used on this job. 


Care while using — Prevention of abuse 
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DETERMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENT — 


Care of Tools and Equipment. 
Blank 20. 
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APPENDIX B 
SELECTED SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 


For the benefit of the reader who may wish to enter more 
fully into a consideration of questions discussed in the text, a 
limited bibliography of supplementary readings has been pre- 
pared. The publications listed in this limited bibliography have 
been selected only as types. The reader may find other pub- 
lications of a similar character which will likewise serve his pur- 
pose. The bibliography is of necessity limited since few books 
have been written which deal exclusively with the supervision of 
vocational education. Because of this fact, and since the authors 
have relied largely upon their individual experiences for the major 
part of the text, it has not been possible to supply the usual bibli- 
ography of source material. 


The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment. H. D. Kitson. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia, 1925. 


Points out the psychological problems in choosing a vocation, describes 
attempted solutions, and suggests further scientific methods. The text 
deals with the beginnings of vocational psychology; with signs of voca- 
tional maladjustment; with physical signs of aptitude; with intelligence, 
interest, and incentives; and with records and ratings. 


The Administration of Vocational Education. J. C. Wright and 
Charles R. Allen. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, Sep- 
tember, 1926. 


Treats of the function of administration of vocational education along 
the same general lines as the function of supervision is treated in this book. 


Annual Reports to Congress. Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Government Printing Office. 


A study of these reports will show the change in the character of 
maximum demand from administration to supervision and service; 
the character of the service, the administrative functions, and the or- 
ganization of the Board. 


Public School Administration. Ellwood P. Cubberley. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1922. 
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A very complete treatment of the fundamental principles underlying 
the proper organization and administration of public education in the 
United States. 

The historical treatment will be of value to the reader as extensions 
of certain references in different parts of this text referring to historical 
reasons for certain present conditions that affect the supervision of 
vocational education. The descriptions and discussions relating to 
standard public school administration will also be of value in connection 
with the discussions in different chapters in this book relating to the 
need for different school organizations in vocational education from the 
typical school organizations common in general education of less than 
college grade. 


Educational Aims and Educational Values. Paul H. Hanus. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1899. 


This book is developed around the thesis that education is preparation 
for life. It is of interest in connection with discussions in this text 
bearing on the social objectives of vocational education and its relation 
to the complete educational program of society. 


Vocational Education in a Democracy. Charles A. Prosser and 
Charles R. Allen. Century Co., New York, 1925. 


A general discussion of the basic philosophy, standards, and theories 
of vocational education, together with a description of the various types 
of schools and classes that have been developed up to the present time 
for providing this special form of education efficiently to all social groups. 
Selected references follow each chapter. 


The School and Society. John Dewey. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1909. 

Valuable to the reader who may wish to clear up his thinking as to the 
distinction in social service objectives as between motivated and enriched 
general education and vocational educational programs including indus- 
trial arts, and manual training. 


Report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education. 
Volume 1. Report of the Commission. Volume II. Hearings 
before the Commission. 63d Congress, 2d Session. House 
Doc. No. 1004. Government Printing Office, 1914. 

This Report resulted in the passage of the National Vocational Act. 
Chiefly of value to the reader as showing the conceptions as to what con- 
stitutes vocational education as conceived in that special piece of National 
Legislation, and State Acts complimentary thereto. 
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Publicity Campaigns for Better School Support. Carter Alexander 
and W. W. Theisen. World Book Co., Yonkers on Hudson, 
N. Y., 1921 and, 


Promoting Vocational Education in Agriculture. Bulletin No. 
97. Paul W. Chapmen. Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Government Printing Office, 1925. 


A study of methods used in connection with overhead promotional 
work in securing adequate financial support for general or vocational agri- 
culture schools. The two foregoing publications are suggestive in many 
ways as to the character of good and poor publicity material and as to 
general procedure in promoting educational work in a community. Alex- 
ander and Theisen’s book also contains a very complete bibliography. 


Foreman Training Courses. Bulletin No. 36. Charles R. Allen. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Washington, D.C., 
1920 and, 


Improving Foremanship. Bulletin No. 61. Charles R. Allen. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Washington, D.C., 
1921 and, 


The Foreman and His Job. Charles R. Allen. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, 1922. 


All three of these publications deal largely with the work of the foreman 
as a supervisor in industry, whose duties are largely similar to those of a 
supervisor of vocational education. Hence they are suggestive, espe- 
cially with regard to the analyses of supervisory responsibilities on which 
they are based. The texts are valuable to any supervisor desiring to 
make a classified inventory of his own responsibilities. ‘‘ The Foreman 
and His Job ” also contains the results of discussions carried on by many 


foremen as to the factors involved in leadership, personnel management, 
and efficient supervision. 


M&ssachusetts Department of Education. Division of Vocational 
Education. State-aided vocational and part-time education in 


Massachusetts. Bulletin No. 167. Office of the Department, 
Boston, 1926. 


This bulletin gives the full data as to the general character of the 
organization of the vocational work in Massachusetts, including the 
different types of schools, enrollment, expenditures of money, and, in 


general, statistical data dealing with the way in which the State plan has 
been carried out in practice. 
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Statement of Policies. Bulletin No. 1. Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. Washington, D.C., 1922. 


Agricultural Education — Organization and Administration. Bul- 
letin No. 13. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1925. 


Trade and Industrial Education — Organization and Adminis- 
tration. Bulletin No. 17. Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation. Government Printing Office, 1924. 


Home Economics Education — Organization and Administration. 
Bulletin No. 28. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Government Printing Office, 1924. 


Bulletins Nos. 1, 13, 17, and 28 deal with a number of subjects with 
which a supervisor is concerned wherever he is responsible for the pro- 
motion of programs of vocational education which are State and feder- 
ally aided under the provisions of the National Vocational Education Act 
and of State Acts complementary thereto. 


Industrial Education; its Problems, Methods, and Dangers. Albert 
H. Leake. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1913. 
Gives a general description of various types of organizations, prob- 
lems, and working conditions in vocational education of less than college 
grade. 


Stone Setting. An Analysis of the Jobs in Stone Setting which 
the Bricklayer is Called Upon to Do. Bulletin No. 106. George 
A. McGarvey. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1926. 

This bulletin is a development of Bulletin No. 95, Bricklaying, An 
Analysis of the Trade of Bricklaying, referred to also in this bibliog- 
raphy. It contains the directly functioning technical and auxiliary 
information which functions on the particular jobs in the bricklaying 
trade which deal with stone setting. It is of particular value to a su- 
pervisor of vocational education in connection with the discussion in the 
text as to the preparation and use of special instructional material. 


The Instructor, the Man, and the Job. Charles R. Allen. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1919. 


Serviceable as a discussion of the application of the general principles 
of pedagogy, of occupational analysis and of curriculum building to the 
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special conditions and objectives of vocational education, especially in 
the trade and industrial field. Includes a standard scheme for making 
a classified analysis of functioning content in vocational education. 


Mathematics and the Machinist’s Job. Frank Cushman. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1926. 


This book consists of the detailed development of the specifically 
functioning content in the mathematical field developed from Bulletin 
52, Theory and Practice of the Machinist’s Trade, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. It should be extremely suggestive to any super- 
visor desiring to secure similar functioning content for the development 
of courses in vocational education. 


Sociological determination of objectives in education. David §8. 
Snedden. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1921. 


A general discussion of the relation of education to human progress 
and welfare. Of value to a supervisor who is desirous of securing a gen- 
eral sociological background for his special work in vocational education. 
Includes a chapter on the sociological values of vocational education. 


Educational Tests and Measurements. W. S. Monroe, J. C. De 
Voss, and F. J. Kelly. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1924. 


The first part of this book deals largely with descriptions of tests 
chiefly designed for the measurement of elementary educational subjects. 
The chapters on intelligence tests and their application to progression 
control of pupils, and to other problems in general school supervision have 
an indirect bearing on the work of a supervisor in the field of vocational 
education, from the standpoint of a number of points and questions 
raised in the text. 


Employee Training. John Van Liew Morris. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1921. 


ge A description of plans for employee training which have been worked 
out in a number of employing corporations. Bears indirectly on ques- 
tions relating to admission and rejection of students in vocational schools 
and classes. 


Human Efficiency and Levels of Intelligence. Henry H. Goddard. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1920. 


A brief and easily understandable popular description of the modern 
theory of intrinsic intelligence and the character and use of intelligence 
tests for determining such intrinsic intelligence. Valuable to the super- 
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visor who has to deal with questions affecting the basis for proper and 
improper selective grouping of students as between general and vocational 
educational programs. 


Personnel Management. Walter D. Scott and Robert C. Clothier. 
A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, 1923. 


A standard treatise on employment and personnel management 
problems. Valuable in connection with discussions in the text touching 
on the difference between personnel management in regular and voca- 
tional educational schools and classes. 


Classroom Management; its Principles and Technique. William 
C. Bagley. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1915. 


A very complete discussion of what was conceived to be the problems 
of classroom management in general education at the time that the book 
was written. Of interest in connection with the discussion in the text as 
to fundamental differences between this problem in general and in voca- 
tional education 


The Iron Man in Industry. Arthur Pound. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston, 1922. 


Pictures the profound effect on modern life that has come about 
through the development of labor saving machinery and of methods of 
quantity production, and argues that the ultimate result of further 
development will do away with vocational education as we now know it. 
Of value to a supervisor as bearing very directly on a number of his 
problems in securing coéperation from the proponents of education for 
leisure. This theory is discussed and attacked in ‘“ Vocational Educa- 
tion in a Democracy.’”’ The two should be read together. 


School Administration and School Reports. Paul H. Hanus. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1920 and, 

School Supervision. William H. Payne. American Book Co. 
New York, 1903. 


These books describe methods of keeping school records and reports 
as applied to general education. The same methods and devices are not 
adaptable to the needs of vocational education as data and statistics of 
a different character are sought. 


The War with Germany. Leonard P. Ayres. United States 
General Staff. Government Printing Office, 1919. 
While this book deals entirely with statistics of the war with Germany, 


it contains every conceivable type of graphical statistical representation, 
and hence would be of value to the supervisor as suggestive material. 
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The Supervision of Instruction. Hubert Wilber Nutt. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1920. 


An excellent description of the technique and professional standards 
of supervision for general education. Of interest to the supervisor of 
vocational education in connection with the question as to how far these 
same standards and this same technique can be successfully applied in 
vocational education. 


Our Boys. A study of the 245,000 sixteen, seventeen and eighteen 
year old employed boys of the State of New York. Howard 
G. Burdge. State of New York Military Training Commis- 
sion, Albany, New York, 1921. 


The book is of interest in attempting to answer the question why boys 
leave school. 


Vocational Guidance and Counseling. Alanson H. Edgerton. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1926. 


This book, dealing with vocational guidance, is principally for school 
counselors, school officials, special investigators, and research workers 
concerned with vocational educational counseling problems. 


Vocational Education Surveys. — 


The last survey made by the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, which has since become the American Vocational 
Association, was made in 1917, and published in 2 volumes by the In- 
diana State Board of Education, as Educational Bulletin No. 21. The 
survey was limited to the City of Indianapolis. 

Vocational education survey, Richmond, Indiana. Robert J. Leonard, 

Director. The Indiana State Board of Education. Educational Bul- 
letin, Vocational Series No. 15. 1916. The aim of the survey was to 
ascertain from a study of the industries of this community the facts that 
would be needed to outline an efficient and economic program of voca- 
tional training for the community, and to ascertain the degree to which 
the needs were being met by existing agencies. 
#*The industrial education survey of the City of New York. Lewis A. 
Wilson, Director. New York, 1918. The report of the survey was issued 
in five parts, as follows: 1. The Printing Trades. 2. Inside Electrical 
Work. 3. Carpentry and Joinery. 4. The Machinist’s Trade. 5. In- 
dustrial Classes in the Public Schools. 


Classified Index to Occupations. Bureau of the Census, United 


States Department of Commerce. Government Printing Office, 
1920 and, 


g 
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Alphabetical Index to Occupations. Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce. Government Printing Office, 
1920 and, 


Descriptions of Occupations. Employment Service, United States 
Department of Labor. Government Printing Office, 1918. 


The degree to which various occupations have been broken up into 
specialized work is indicated in these three publications. 


Hiring the Worker. Roy Willmarth Kelly. The Engineering 
Magazine Co., New York, 1918. 


While “‘ Hiring the Worker ”’ was written primarily to assist superin- 
tendents, foremen, and employment managers to solve their employment 
problems, it is hoped that certain portions will prove helpful to vocational 
counselors, school officers, parents, and social workers who are con- 
cerned in any way with helping others to choose their occupations or to 
plan their careers. 


Handbook of Social Resources of the United States. Genevieve 
P. Hendricks. The American Red Cross, Washington, D.C., 
1921. 


The book contains information as to the many organizations dealing 
with health, social service, education, recreation, and civic and com- 
munity betterment. It contains much information of interest to the 
supervisor of vocational education concerning the various agencies 
available for codperative assistance in vocational programs. 


Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching. William H. Burton. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1922. 


A general text on the mechanics of the supervision of instruction as 
applied to general education. Bibliographies at ends of each chapter 
are suggestive for further reading along this line. Of value to the super- 
visor of vocational education as outlining fully the standard methods for 
teacher supervision as used in general education and hence suggestive 
as to their adaptation to supervision in the field of vocational education. 


Methods in Farmer-Training, Through Participation and Place- 
ment. John Taylor Wheeler. Turner E. Smith Co., Atlanta, 


Ga., 1926. 


This book is especially addressed to four groups of workers: (1) To 
the teachers of agriculture because they are charged with the actual 
organization and teaching of farmer-training courses in the schools of 
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our rural communities. (2) To the teacher-trainers because their 
responsibility encompasses the entire training of these teachers of agri- 
culture, including special methods in farmer-training courses. (3) To 
the supervisors of agricultural education. (4) To State directors of 
vocational education because upon them and the objectives they hold 
and the policies they pursue, depends the success of this important phase 
of our rural education program. 


Opportumties for Vocational Training in New York City. Vo- 
cational Service for Juniors, comp. The Service, 122 E. 25th 
Street, New York City, 1925. 


A complete directory of the schools in New York City giving vocational 
courses, including all public high schools offering such courses, and many 
private schools which have been selected on the basis of the extent and 
type of training offered. 


The New Education in Europe. Frederick William Roman. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1924. 


The book is of special interest to students of vocational education 
since it describes present day development in technical and vocational 
education and the continuation schools in European countries. The 
text also contains much information concerning the effect upon educa- 
tion of the World War and the present day types of organizations. 


Miscellaneous Material 


On account of the comparatively recent development of pro- 
grams of vocational education of less than college grade, especially 
those carried on under conditions of State and Federal aid, much 
information of value to a supervisor is still only available in the 
form of ephemeral publications, hence it is impossible to give 
dgjailed references. The following information will, however, be 
of service as suggesting sources from which functioning informa- 
tion may be secured: 

State Plans. 


State plans give the general conditions under which State programs 
receiving federal aid are carried on. Many States publish their State 
plans as public documents which can be secured from the State Depart- 
Ree of Vocational Education, located at the capitals of the various 

tates. 
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Directories. 


The United States Bureau of Education publishes a directory of 
educational institutions giving the names of the chief administrative 
officials. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education publishes from time to 
time a list of State directors and supervisors of vocational education 
for the several States. 

Certain research departments of universities, notably the University of 
California, publish from time to time the results of research work in the 
field of vocational education, particularly analyses of functioning con- 
tent in certain trades. 


Publications of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. — 
Buildings and Equipment for Schools and Classes in Trade 
and Industrial Subjects. Bulletin No. 20. J. C. Wright. 

Instructor Training. Bulletin No. 62. Charles R. Allen. 

A Survey and Analysis of the Pottery Industry. Bulletin No. 
67. H. B. Smith. 

Part-Time Schools. Bulletin No. 73. H. B. Smith. 

Analyzing a Potato Enterprise. Bulletin No. 74. C. H. 
Schopmeyer and A. P. Williams. 

Part-Time Coédperative Courses. Bulletin No. 78. C. F. 
Klinefelter. 

Rooms and Equipment for the Teaching of Vocational Agri- 
culture in Secondary Schools. Bulletin No. 81. W. F. 
Stewart. 

Effectiveness of Vocational Education in Agriculture. Bul- 
letin No. 82. Prof. Charles E. Myers. 

Supervised Practice in Agriculture. Bulletin No. 83. Robert 


D. Maltby. 

Apprentice Education. Bulletin No. 87. Dr. Jennie McMullin 
Turner. 

Agricultural Evening Schools. Bulletin No. 89. J. A. 
Linke. 


Agricultural Teacher Training. Bulletin No. 90. Dr. Theo- 
dore H. Eaton. 

Bricklaying. An Analysis of the Trade of Bricklaying. 
Bulletin No. 95. G. A. McGarvey. 

Directory of Trade Schools. Bulletin No. 99. C. F. Kline- 
felter. 
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Paper Hanging. An Analysis of the Paper Hangers’ Trade. 
Bulletin No. 102. H. A. Tiemann. 

Industrial Rehabilitation — A Statement of Policies to be 
Observed in the Administration of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act. Bulletin No. 57. 

Industrial Rehabilitation — General Administration and Case 
Procedure. Bulletin No. 64. 

Handbook of Information for State Officials Coéperating in 
the Administration of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 
Bulletin No. 77. Claude H. Anderson. 

Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation — Its Purpose, Scope, and 
Methods, with Illustrative Cases. Bulletin No. 80. Mil- 
lard A. Black. 

Proceedings of the National Conference on Vocational Re- 
habilitation of Civilian Disabled. Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 4-8, 1924. Bulletin No. 93. 

Proceedings of the National Conference on Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of the Disabled Civilian. Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 
29-Oct. 2, 1925. Bulletin No. 104. 


Publications of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, can 
be secured at a nominal price from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and in 
some cases single copies can be secured from the Board. 


INDEX 


(Numbers refer to pages) 


Administration and supervision, relative importance of, 7, 26 
supervision and, 1 
what is, 4 
Administrative jobs, illustrations of typical, 17 
organization, 327 
community needs and, 329 
Administrator, the job of the, 17 
Agencies for giving organized educational service, 282 
non-official, 151 
Agricultural education, standards for, 217, 218 
Alibis of non-codperators, 339 
Allen, Richard D., class personnel charts, 186 
Analyses, organization of, 302 
relation of occupational content, 303 
stages of development of content, 304 
Apologia Pro Libri, 349 
Apperceptive bases, the group, 185 
Appreciation objectives, economic size of groups for, 181 
Attitudes, personal, 249 


Auxiliary material, 185 
materials, dangers in use of, 187 


Basic principles of vocational education, 29, 30 


Blank forms, description of, 361 
Building construction, general information as to, 37 


Characteristics of academic and occupational organizations, 322 

contact group, 142 
cooperation, 336 
educational procedures, 274 
emergency reports, 246 
non-coéperative individuals, 338 
research workers, 286 

operating supervisory, 156 

personal, 248 


Class personnel charts, 186 
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Classroom management, general, 57 
vocational, 36 
Clermont, 53 
Committees, utilization of, 276 
Community, meeting needs of, 312, 313 
needs, adapting programs to, 333 
administrative organization and, 329 
correlation between courses and, 203 
organizations for meeting, 316, 317 
theory of, 312, 314, 315, 316 
Community psychology, 188 
diagnosing, 189 
diagnosing factors and, 191 
evaluation of, 190 
Concrete information, 73, 174 
Conference, characteristics of, 274 
the, 275 
Conferences, instructional, 282 
Constructive work, overhead work and, 84 
Contact points for non-official agencies, 151 
Contacts, making preliminary, 142 
official, unofficial, and social, 150 
with non-official agencies, 151 
Content, relation of analyses to occupational, 303 
securing instructional, 365 
Coéperating with equals, difficulties in, 345 
organization, difficulties in, 346 
subordinates, difficulties in, 345 
superiors, difficulties in, 344 
Codperation, 335 
causes of non-, 337 
characteristics of true, 336 
difficulties in, 342 
inhibiting factors and, 338 
is possible, conditions under which, 344 
a of the community, 91 
rewards for, 340 
securing and maintaining, 158 
the essence of, 349 
Coéperative attitude, rewards of the, 340 
mental attitudes, real and pseudo non-, 339 
Coéperators, alibis of non-, 339 
Correlation between courses and community needs, 203 
Correspondence as educational device, 271 
Cost elements, 100 
Courses, organization of, 39 
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Danger points in planning, 139 
Data, substantiating, 263 
Decisions and information, 106 
kinds of, 104 
making, 103 
Desirable information, kinds of, 42, 43 
Devices for dealing with groups, 297 
educational service, relative value of, 280 
relative value of various, 111, 112 
Diagnosing factors, 191 
Difficulties in codperation, 344, 345, 346 
Director of vocational education as administrative officer, 17 
the, 368 
Discounting factors on sources of information, 108 
Distribution of supervision, by method of analysis, 230, 231 
guess method, 230 
three methods of, 229 
time, 131 
Doing objectives, economic use of instructional groups for, 182 
Duties of supervisor, financial, 259 


Ease in administration, 64 
Economic size of groups, 181, 182 
instructional groups for informing objectives, 180 
Economics of distribution, 50 
Education, history of, 53 
Educational committees, making best use of, 278 
theory and practice of, 277 
experience, 63 
field, 94 
procedures, characteristics of, 274 
three, 32 
program, relation to society, 33 
psychology, 46 
service, agencies for giving organized, 282 
by committees, 276 
correspondence, 271 
publications, 272 
public speaking, 278 
the conference, 275 
devices for giving unorganized, 271 
organization for, 268 
relation to different devices for, 280 
ways and means, 269 


Effective recommendations, 262 
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Efficiency factors, 214 
for planning contacts, 135 
of a static program, raising the, 212 
teaching, 175 
Efficient procedure for securing qualifications, 67 
Elements of supervision, 95 
Emergencies, ability to meet, 156 
dealing with, 246 
reports, characteristics of, 246 
Emergency responsibilities, 208 
service, 209 
Employment management, 55 
Equipment, general information as to, 37 
Evaluating the efficiency of instruction, 214 
Experience, educational, 63 
leadership, 67 
teaching, 66 
Experiences, occupational, 65 
Extension of local programs, 201 


Factors affecting value of plan, 139 
certain functioning, 177 
indicating relative value of functioning information, 40, 41 
psychological, 134 
Facts, substantiating, 264 
Federal Council of Citizenship Training, standards established by, 218, 219 
Field reports, 242 
Financial duties, kinds of, 261 
of supervisor, 259 
Foremen training, origin and development, 202 
Formal interviews, 254 
lesson, 32 
Functioning factors and organization, 330 
information as to legislation, 31 
a» factors indicating relative value of, 40, 41 
Functions of administration and supervision, relative importance of, 9, 10 
Fundamental characteristics of a vocational program, 216 


General science, 56 
Geographical spread, 200 
of trade courses, 203, 204, 205 
Groups, homogeneity of, 184 
to be served by supervisor, 279 
relative importance of, 279 
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High and low supervisory points, 232 
History of education, 53 
vocational education, 55 
Home economics program, geographical spread of, 200 
Homogeneity of groups, 184 
Human relations in the supervisory job, 253 


Imparting information, characteristics of, 274 
Indexes, use of, 225 
Informal relationships, 257 
Information, as to standards, 196 
common sources of, 106 
concrete, 173, 174 
evaluation of discounting factors on, 108 
examples of non-functioning, 51 
getting and using, 114 
how to get, 107 
how to use, 115 
interpretation of, 127 
kinds of statistical, 171 
necessary, kinds of, 100 
non-functioning, 52 
on which judgments are based, 174 
real and pseudo, 130 
relative value of devices for getting, 112 
securing necessary preliminary, 97 
selective decisions and, 106 
statistical, 169 
supervisory statistical, 170 
the intelligent use of, 39 
time required to get, 105 
use of, 196 
various possibilities affecting, 128 
Inhibiting factors and codperation, 338 
Inspection and supervision, 4 
Instruction, characteristics of, 274 
Instructional conferences, 282 
content, securing, 365 
groups, theory of economic size, 179 
Intelligence tests, 48 
Interviews, formal, 254 
protecting himself in official, 253 
Itineraries, 234 
carrying out, 239 
making, 238 
planning, 137, 237 
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Itinerary, best utilization of time, 240 
operating the plan, 239 
value of the supervisor’s, 235, 236 


Job ability, scholarship and, 52 
Knocking, 347 


Laws and policies affecting the supervisor, 31 
Leader, being a, 164 
Leadership, 79 
experience, 67 
why necessary, 94 

Legislation, functioning information as to, 31 
Levels of acquisition, 178 

objective, 178 
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